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POUNDED  IN  1884 


ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


Chinese- Japanese  Situation  Reviewed 
By  Two  U.  S.  Foreign  Correspondents 


Censorship  in  Japan  Stressed  by 
Wilfrid  Fleisher,  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 
Tokyo  Representative 


Hollett  Abend,  N.  Y.  Times  Shanghai 
Chief,  Shows  How  Japanese-Dominated 
Chinese  Cities  Are  "Irritation"  to  Nippon 


THE  JAPANESE  GOVERNMENT  is 
more  concerned  with  what  news 
comes  into  Japan  for  Japanese  con- 


By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 


Associated  Press  and  the  United  Press.  NOT  TIENTSIN, 


I 


Wilfrid  Fleishe 


sumption  than  Mr.  Fleisher  noted.  Through  this  ar-  Anglo-Japanese  “incidents,”  but  Jap- 
with  what  for-  rangement,  he  said,  it  is  inevitable  that  anese-conquered  Shanghai,  in  China, 
eign  correspond-  news  entering  Japan  is  slanted  to  is  the  trouble  spot  in  the  Orient.  Hal- 
ents  dispatch  out  Japan’s  favor  before  it  is  serviced  by  lett  E.  Abend,  chief  Far  Eastern  cor- 
of  the  country,  Domei  to  its  member  papers,  including  respondent  for  the  New  York  Times, 
Wilfrid  Fleisher,  the  Advertiser.  said  this  week  in  New  York. 

Tokyo  corre-  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Fleisher  On  a  four-to-six  months’  vacation 
spondent  of  the  said,  the  Japanese  “are  very  liberal  from  the  Orient  where  he  has  been 
New  York  Her-  and  fair”  on  dispatches  leaving  Japan  Times  correspondent  since  1927,  the 
aid  Tribune  since  for  foreign  readers,  and  last  May  for  veteran  newspaper  man,  in  keeping 
1931,  said  this  the  first  time  a  government  censor  with  that  statement,  revealed  that  he 
week  on  the  eve  began  to  censor  his  telephone  dis-  may  have  to  cut  short  his  vacation  to 
of  sailing  with  patches.  That  practice  has  been  con-  hurry  back  to  his  post  in  Shanghai 
his  family  to  tinned,  he  added.  because  of  “alarming”  news  received 


Sweden. 

“There’s  cen- 
ip  in  Japan  and  it’s  strict  censor- 


As  Herald  Tribune  correspondent,  in  Washington. 
Mr.  Fleisher  has  utilized  since  1937  Orderi 

the  New  York  daily’s  direct-to-office  j,.  •  . 


may  have  to  cut  short  his  vacation  to 
hurry  back  to  his  post  in  Shanghai 
because  of  “alarming”  news  received 


Ordered  to  Return 

Declining  to  state  the  nature  of  the 


but  nearly  all  of  it  is  reserved  telephone  circuit.  Describing  a  typical  uie  nature  oi  u.e 

•’  w.,>  •  -it.  *1.  T  ^  recent  alarming  report  received  by 

the  Japanese  press,  he  said.  experience  with  the  Japanese  censor,  ^  g  g^^^^  De^rtment  dealing 

On  Loavo-of-Ab»*nc«  i  m  u  rn  t,  r  with  the  tense  situation  in  the  Orient, 

Mr.  Fleisher  sailed  on  June  29  on  Before  last  May  when  Id  ask  for  ^ 

liner  Gripsholm  from  New  York  ?  telephone  cable  connection  to  the  ordered  back  to 


Mrs.  Fleisher,  their  daughter,  U.  S.  I  had  gotten  it  without  any  diffi- 

sons  and  a  Japanese  governess,  eulty.  Now,  however,  when  I  pick  up  ^  Sulzberger,  Times 

y  will  remain  in  Sweden  visiting  the  telephone  to  make  the  trans-ocean  pubijsjjgr,  with  whom  he  was  in  con- 
Fleisher’s  relatives  until  October  “11  the  operator  automatically  con-  T. - - 


Fleisher’s  relatives  until  October  ference  just  previous  to  being  inter- 

n  they  will  return  to  New  York  official  by  Editor  &  Publisher,  “left  to 


ore  sailing  back  to  Japan.  He  censor. 


leave-of- 


Reads  Dispatches  to  Censor 


“I've  never  met  the  fellow  but  I  ments.” 


my  discretion  when  I  would  sail  back 
to  China  because  of  latest  develop- 


Mr.  Fleisher,  in  addition  to  acting  as  understand  he’s  a  young,  American-  He  said  he  did  not  know  at  the 
rrespondi  nt  for  the  Herald  Tribune,  college-trained  Japanese,  who  speaks  moment  just  when  he  would  return, 
0  is  managing  editor  of  the  Japan  English  fluently  and  knows  all  the  “but  it  might  possibly  be  before  Sep- 
vertiscr,  the  only  American  daily  answers.  tember.”  His  vacation  here,  his  first 


aper  published  in  Tokyo.  His  “Each  time  I  am  connected  with  him  visit  to  the  U.  S.  in  five  years,  would 

ther,  B.  W.  Fleisher,  is  publisher  of  I  am  asked  to  read  portions  of  my  dis-  normally  end  the  latter  part  of  No- 


Advertiser. 


patch  to  him.  He  probably  has  an-  vember. 


Japan,  following  the  lead  of  her  other  connection  on  the  line  to  which 


itari  iii  European  cousins,  Ger-  I  am  connected  and,  no  doubt,  a  stenog-  1932  conquest  of  Manchuria  (now 
y  and  Italy,  with  whom  she  is  in  rapher  takes  down  what  I  read.  If  he  Manchukuo)  as  well  as  the  current 
ncc  to  combat  Communism,  takes  feels  that  something  is  not  to  his  liking  Sino-Jap  conflict,  gave  a  comprehen- 
t  care  to  see  that  no  news  “inimical  in  my  dispatch  he  courteously  sug-  sive  picture  of  Japanese  “irritation” 
the  welfare  of  the  state”  appears  in  gests  that  I  delete  it.  with  “neutral”  countries’  nationals  in 

government  -  controlled  Japanese  “There’s  no  point  to  arguing  with  Shanghai  and  other  Japanese-domi- 
5,  Mr.  Fleisher  said.  the  man  because  he  is  official  Japan  nated  Chinese  cities  and  of  the  Far 

there  are  three  great  government  and  if  I  don’t  comply  with  his  ‘request’  Eastern  situation  as  the  interview  de- 


Mr.  Abend,  who  witnessed  Japan’s 
1932  conquest  of  Manchuria  (now 


in  my  dispatch  he  courteously  sug-  sive  picture  of  Japanese  “irritation” 
gests  that  I  delete  it.  with  “neutral”  countries’  nationals  in 

“There’s  no  point  to  arguing  with  Shanghai  and  other  Japanese-domi- 
the  man  because  he  is  official  Japan  nated  Chinese  cities  and  of  the  Far 


^rshij)  agencies  which  edit  all  copy  he  can  order  the  operator  not  to  give  veloped. 

lore  it  is  published  in  the  Japanese  me  the  connection  to  America.  He  was  interviewed  during  a 

^.according  to  Mr.  Fleisher.  These  “If  the  portions  of  my  dispatch  that  half-hour  taxi  ride  through  New 

the  Metropolitan  Police  Board,  I  read  to  him  are  .satisfactory  he  per-  York. 

wr«t„rs  of  District  and  Criminal  mits  my  call  to  go  through  but  he  Incidents  Will  Continue 

and  the  Home  Ministry,  the  listens  in  on  me  as  I  make  the  call.  .u  u  u  ■ 


*t  powerful  of  the  three. 

Domei  Controls  News 


read  to  him  are  .satisfactory  he  per-  York. 

its  my  call  to  go  through  but  he  Incidents  Will  Continue 

itens  in  on  me  as  I  make  the  call.  i.  u  • 

ssTf  j  •  ^  *  •  *  u  i.  Of  course  there  have  been  inci- 

If,  during  my  transcript,  he  hears  ,  .  ,  .  ,,  ^  i  •  j  *<  j 

<•••!*  ir  f  dents  in  the  Orient,  he  said,  and  it 

something  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  -n  i 

.  .  V  1  t  t  K  ♦  appears  they  will  continue  unless  some 


AhJapanese  newspapers  must  sub-  state,’  as  he  puts  it.  he  can  cut  me  agreement  is  reached  be- 

galley  proofs  of  stories  they  have  °  comp  e  e  y.  as  appbne  .  tween  Japan  and  the  ‘neutral’  coun- 
i*P^red  for  publication  to  the  re-  When  Japanese  aviators  bombed  and  tries.”  In  ordinary  times,  he  noted, 
ivo  agencies  under  whose  juris-  sank  the  U.  S.  gunboat  Panay  in  the  there  would  have  been  a  general  war 
n  their  subject  matter  would  Whangpoo  River  in  the  early  days  of  time”  becau.se  of  them, 

and  these  are  edited  before  the  Sino-Jap  war,  Mr.  Fleisher  said,  Trouble  in  the  Far  East  now  all  stems 
are  permitted  to  be  published,  the  government-controlled  press  obed-  the  fact  that  countries  like  the 

•aid.  iently  publi.shed  only  the  bare  facts  of  y.  S.  and  Great  Britain  refuse  to  rec- 

^  Advertiser,  however,  is  not  re-  incident.  ognize  Japan’s  conquest  of  China,  he 


The  brief  dispatches  that  were  re-  asserted.  Both  continue  to  recognize 
leased  by  Domei  to  the  press,  he  con-  China’s  Chungking  government  and 


^  Advertiser,  however,  is  not  re-  incident.  ognize  Japan’s  conquest  of  China,  he 

to  observe  this  practice,  Mr.  The  brief  dispatches  that  were  re-  asserted.  Both  continue  to  recognize 
pointed  out.  leased  by  Domei  to  the  press,  he  con-  China’s  Chungking  government  and 

news  flowing  i^to  Japan  first  tinned,  excused  the  sinking  of  the  insist  on  Japan’s  respecting  the  treaties 
through  the  offices  of  Domei  '  unbeat  as  a  “regrettable  mistake  of  with  China  which  permit  U.  S.  and 
news  agency),  which  has  tur  fliers.”  The  Advertiser  carried  it  British  “nationals”  to  ply  their  trade 


through  the  offices  of  Domei 
news  agency),  which  has 
ngi'  agreements  with  both  the 


Japan’s  back  literally  is  against  the 
wall  at  this  point.  Mr.  Abend  said. 
She  is  waging  war  against  China  at 
tremendous  cost  in  money  and  man 
power  and  now, 
two  years  after 
she  embarked 
on  the  Chinese 
conquest,  she 
finds  Chinese  . 

resistance  aided  ^ 

countries,  Btiff-  M|P  V"  X  .L 
ening,  and  fears  'mKK 

because  of  this 

“Japan  real- 

izes  that  some-  Hallett  E.  Abend 
thing  must  be 

done,  and  soon.”  Mr.  Abend  con¬ 
tinued.  “She  is  in  a  most  peculiar 
position.  She  is  irritated  at  what  she 
calls  ‘activities  that  incite  to  public 
disorders’  and  is  seeking  the  means 
whereby  this  situation  will  not  be  ag¬ 
gravated  further.” 

How  this  can  be  accomplished,  Mr. 
Abend  could  not  say.  “Your  solution 
is  as  good  as  mine,”  was  his  comment. 

Situation  Tense,  He  Notes 

He  noted,  however,  that  “another 
Panay  incident,  war  in  Europe  or  a 
Russo-Japan  war  can  change  the  pic¬ 
ture  in  the  Far  East,”  although 
he  declined  to  elaborate  on  these 
themes. 

The  situation  there,  as  he  fur¬ 
ther  developed  it,  was  that  Japan 
find.s  herself  in  the  unique  position  of 
dominating  the  greater  part  of  China 
and  yet  in  the  center  of  this  huge 
conquered  territory  are  little  oase.s 
(‘‘neutral”  zones)  where,  because  of 
treaty  rights,  Chinese,  with  foreign 
aid,  continue  to  wage  war  in  one  form 
or  another  against  Nippon,  secure  in 
the  thought  that  Emperor  Hirohito’s 
soldiers  can’t  get  at  them. 

“To  make  it  more  clear,  let  me  put 
it  this  way.”  Mr.  Abend  said.  He 
posed  the  question; 

‘‘What  would  you  do  if  you  were  in 
Japan’s  position?” 

He  then  pointed  out; 

“Japan  has  conquered,  for  example, 
Shanghai;  has  forced  the  Chinese  gov¬ 
ernment  to  flee  its  provisional  capitals 
until  now  it  is  in  Chungking;  has 
more  than  half  of  China’s  400,000,000 
population  under  her  control,  and 
dominates  with  her  armies  China’s 
richest  and  most  industrially  devel¬ 
oped  coastal  cities. 

“Her  armies  have  accomplished  these 
things,  and  more,  and  yet,  because  the 
'  Chungking  government  is  recognized 
!  by  the  ‘neutral’  countries,  all  with  a 
;  pretty  big  stake  in  China,  and  through 
1  treaties  have  set  up  their  international 
!  settlements  and  concessions,  Japan  is 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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Saylor  Leaving 
N.  Y.  Post  to 
Edit  Stem  Papers 


Schiff,  New  York 


To  Devote  Full  Time  to 
Philo.,  Camden  Dailies  .  . 
Backer  Pays  Back  Loans 


late  Mortimer 
banker. 

Mr.  Backer  insists  that  “whatever  I 
believe  I’ll  say”  editorially  and  feels 
that  it  is  “only  when  you  face  one  way 
in  the  morning  and  another  way  in 
the  afternoon”  that  a  newspaper  gets 
into  trouble.  Regarding  the  addition 
to  the  staff  of  Rollin  Kirby,  famed  po¬ 
litical  cartoonist,  effective  July  10,  Mr. 
Backer  said  “he  belongs  here,”  and 
added: 

Harry  T.  Saylor,  editor  of  the  New  “His  talent  at  the  easel  and  his  good 
York  Post  under  the  J.  David  Stem  sense  in  conference  will  help  make 
ownership,  will  relinquish  that  posi-  the  Post  the  force  for  liberal  progress 
tion  soon  after  July  10  to  devote  full  that  we  want  it  to  be.” 
time  to  the  Philadelphia  Record  and  Mr.  Kirby  said  “the  New  York  Post 
the  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier  and  Post,  js  about  the  only  newspaper  I  can 
which  he  edited  by  telephone  after  consistently  work  for.  George  Back- 
going  to  New  York  from  Philadelphia  gj-'g  idea  of  liberalism  and  my  own 
in  1934.  are  the  same.  We  both  go  back  to  the 

Mr.  Saylor,  who  has  been  on  vaca-  somewhat  shopworn  definition  that 
tion  since  Mr.  Stern  sold  the  control-  human  rights  are  more  important  than 
ling  interest  in  the  Post  to  Gwrge  property  rights.  That  is  the  backbone 
Backer  June  21.  has  been  associated  of  real  liberalism.” 
with  Mr.  Stern  since  1917  and  con-  Mr.  Stern,  although  he  remains  as  a 
tinues  in  the  post  of  editor  of  the  Phil-  director  of  the  Post  and  visits  Mr. 
adelphia  and  Camden  dailies.  His  Backer  frequently,  will  devote  full 
headquarters  will  be  at  the  Record,  time  to  his  Philadelphia  and  Camden 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

July  10-12 — National  Assn,  of 
Broadcasters,  annual  convention, 
Atlantic  City. 

July  14-15  —  Allied  Daily 
Newspapers,  summer  meeting, 
Seattle. 

July  15-16  —  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  Editorial  Conference, 
Palo  Alto. 

July  21-22  —  Virginia  Press 
Assn.,  convention.  The  Home¬ 
stead,  Hot  Springs. 

July  22 — Carolinas  Advertis¬ 
ing  Executive  Assn.,  mid-sum¬ 
mer  meeting.  Charleston,  S.  C. 

July  ,51-Au^usi  5 — American 
Newspaper  Guild,  convention. 
Hotel  Fairmont.  San  Francisco. 


George  Dunscomb 
Publisher  of 
Berkeley  Gazette 


Widow  of  Former  Owner 
Names  His  Nephew  .  .  .  She 
Continues  As  Active  Head 


ing  it  applied  to  editorial  department 
employes  and  to  a  few  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room. 


George  Dunscomb,  who  for  the  past 
six  years  has  been  with  the  Chicago 
office  of  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  this  week  b^ame 
publisher  of  the  Berkeley  (Cal.)  Ga¬ 
zette.  The  appointment  was  an¬ 
nounced  July  3  by  Mrs.  Flora  E.  Duns¬ 
comb,  owner  and  president  of  the  Ga¬ 
zette  and  widow  of  the  late  Charles  E 
Dunscomb.  Mrs.  Dunscomb  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  active  head  of  the  Gazette 
The  new  publisher  is  the  nephew  ol 
the  former  owner. 


at  the  Post 

Executive  Pay  Cuts  Restored 

Mr.  Backer,  new  publisher  of  the 
Post,  this  week  announced  that  partial 
restoration  of  executive  salary  cuts 
was  made  July  1  and  the  remainder 
of  the  reductions  made  in  these  sala¬ 
ries  during  the  jaeriod  of  the  Post’s 
financial  difficulties  will  be  restored 
in  September.  These  cuts  ranged 
from  15  to  259?-. 


guild  megaphones  and  signs.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  day  six  more  guildsmen  were 
arrested  on  a  similar  charge. 


20  Await  Chicago  Trial 

AS  THE  GUILD  STRIKE  against  the 

No  one  has  been  named  to  replace  him  newspapers  with  Mr.  Saylor  as  soon  ^  Examiner,  entered 

as  the  Post  s  new  publisher  becomes  jjg  eighth  month  this  week,  20  guild 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  duties,  pickets  were  awaiting  trial  on  the 
Yj  X  C*  ‘  charge  of  disorderly  conduct  as  a  re- 

l^©CIirSt  OignS  picket  Une  chanting  late  last 

^  ,  _  week  in  front  of  the  Hearst  building. 

IjmlQ  The  hearing  has  been  set  for  July  12. 

Meanwhile,  the  contempt  of  court 
In  citation  growing  out  of  the  manage- 

ment’s  temporary  injunction  against 
A  one-year  contract  renewal  con-  guild  picketing  was  again  postponed 
taining  a  partial  guild  shop  clause  until  July  13. 

Employes  of  every  department  of  was  signed  on  June  27  between  the  Last  week’s  disturbance,  following 
the  Post  who  advanced  to  Mr.  Stern  Milwaukee  New's-Sentineh  a  W.  R.  several  weeks  of  comparatively  peace- 
lOrc  of  their  pay  every  week  begin-  Hearst  newspaper,  and  the  Milwau-  ful  picketing,  was  the  result  of  guilds- 
ning  last  September,  under  the  loan  kee  Newspaper  Guild.  First  clause  men  appearing  in  pairs  and  shouting; 
deposit  plan  designed  to  assist  the  in  the  agreement,  which  also  in-  “Don’t  read  Hearst!”  Police  seized  14 
Post  through  its  financial  crisis,  re-  eludes  provisions  for  wage  mini-  guild  pickets  June  29  and  confiscated 
ceived  the  full  107r  plus  2%  interest  mums,  vacations  and  holidays,  sick 
June  29.  one  day  ahead  of  schedule,  leave,  severance  pay  and  the  five- 
Repayment  of  these  loans  was  one  ‘1^''  40-hour  week,  states: 

“Employes  of  the  publisher  who  as 
of  June  23.  1939.  were  members  of  the 
guild,  and  any  other  present  or 

. . .  . future  emploves  who  may  elect  to 

rhan  th^Guild  a'llows”lo  continurihe  become  members  of  the  guild,  shall  of  the  American  Newspaper  Guild 

lihpral  editorial  nnlieies  of  the  Post  maintain  membership  in  good  stand-  against  the  Union-Tribune  has  been 

lie  usua%  -  -  condition  of  employment.”  denied  by  the  National  Labor  Rela- 

7  p.m.  At  home  in  the  evening,  he  ,  A  second  clause  in  this  “guild  mem-  tions  Board. 

said,  “I  read  the  entire  papter  re-  berslup  provision  holds  that:  Dur-  '\x7Tp'p'n'Ll/^T^*'R^O'Iin  TT 
ligiously.”  His  duties  as  American  bfs  of  this  contract  employes  W Ixltr xl W 1  U  DvJUJUjiIii 

Labor  Party  Councilman  from  Man-  discharged  as  of  Jan.  16.  1939,  shall  The  comprehensive  story  of  Wire- 
hattan  he  manages  to  work  into  his  given  preference  in  the  filling  of  photo,  the  “Miracle  of  Modern  News 
schedule— and  at  the  moment  he  is  vacancies  that  may  occur.  Such  dis-  Gathering,”  how  it  began  and  how  it 
perhaps  the  busiest  publisher  in  New  ‘^ha^^d  employes  who  were  then  works,  is  being  currently  issued  by 

guild  members,  if  and  when  rehired,  the  Associated  Press  to  AP  Wirephoto 
shall  be  required  to  maintain  good  members,  to  other  AP  members  and 
standing  w'ith  the  guild.”  to  those  requesting  information  of 

Last  April  the  daily  signed  an  Wirephoto.  In  handy  pocket  booklet 

agreement  with  the  AFL  Office  form  and  illustrated  with  Wirephotos 
Workers  Union.  No.  16456.  covering  serviced  by  the  AP,  it  contains  22 
employes  in  advertising,  inside  cir-  pages.  Compiled  by  the  AP's  Mem 
culation.  financial  and  accounting, 
recognizing  the  AFL  union  as  sole 
bargaining  agency.  The  guild  had 
campaigned  to  include  these  em¬ 
ployes  under  its  contract  with  the 
paper  but  was  successful  only  in  hav- 


of  the  first  official  acts  of  Mr.  Backer 
as  publisher. 

Frank  and  sincere,  the  36-year-old 
publisher  is  “working  more  hours 


Coast  Petition  Denied 
A  PETITION  for  rehearing  of  the 
case  of  the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  unit 


York. 

“I  find  I  can  get  more  things  done 
in  a  day  than  a  matter  of  hours  would 
seem  to  indicate,”  he  remarked. 
“There  is  something  about  activity 
which  defies  time.” 

Editorials  His  Main  Interest 

Editorials  are  his  main  interest.  He 
confers  each  day  with  the  editorial 
writers,  but  thus  far  has  not  written 
for  the  editorial  page. 

“I  like  it.”  said  Mr.  Backer,  whose 
introduction  to  newspaper  work  was 
as  a  reporter  on  the  old  New  York 
Globe.  Since  1921,  when  he  took  over 
management  of  his  father’s  real  estate 
interests,  his  interests  have  been  pri¬ 
marily  in  fields  other  than  publishing, 
however. 

“We’re  going  to  have  a  good  paper,” 
he  enthused.  “It  may  not  be  a  great 
success,  but  the  paper’s  going  to  be 
good.” 

Questioned  regarding  a  published 
story  that  his  wife,  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Schiff  Backer,  who  is  now  a  member 
of  the  Post’s  board  of  directors,  would 
like  to  write  a  woman’s  column  for 
the  paper,  Mr.  Backer  grinned: 

“She’ll  have  to  submit  her  material 
the  same  as  every  one  else  would. 
But  it  sounds  to  me  like  a  good  idea.” 

Mrs.  Backer  is  the  daughter  of  the 
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Simultaneously  the  Gazette  an¬ 
nounced  editorially  that  “it  is  Mr 
Dunscomb’s  desire  and  ambition  tc 
continue  the  policies  of  the  late  pub¬ 
lisher. 


ro 


Comes  from  Newspaper  Family 

Mr.  Dunscomb  has  been  in  newspa¬ 
per,  advertising  and  writing  since  his 
graduation  from  the  University  of 
California  in  1921.  Most  of  this  pe¬ 
riod  has  been  devoted  to  service  as  ar 
advertising  account  executive  for  na¬ 
tionally  known  firms  in  Chicago  and 
Detroit. 


During  the  past  seven  years,  Mr 
Dunscomb  has  been  a  frequent  con¬ 
tributor  of  articles  and  fiction  to  na¬ 
tional  magazines,  chiefly  the  Saturdai 
Evening  Post.  His  work  also  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  Collier's,  Red  Book  and 
other  publications. 

Mr.  Dunscomb  comes  from  a  news¬ 
paper  family.  His  grandfather,  Joh: 
Harmon  Dunscomb,  founded  th 
Moultrie  County  News  of  Sulliv.ir 
Illinois.  His  father,  George  E.  Duns 
comb,  has  been  publisher  of  the  Wind 
sor  (Ill.)  Gazette  for  40  years. 

James  E.  Wales  continues  as  editf 
and  manager  of  the  Gazette,  with  I 
D.  Putnam,  assistant  manager,  wit! 
Mrs.  Josephine  Pendleton,  .';ecretar\| 
and  treasurer. 


Seltzer  City  Editor 
Of  Phila.  Bulletin 


bership  Department,  headed  by  O.  S. 
Gramling,  executive  assistant,  most 
of  the  writing  was  done  by  Ben 
Wickersham,  a  member  of  the  depart¬ 
ment.  Five  thousand  copies  have 
been  published. 


Philadelphia,  July  6 — Appointmen 
of  George  Seltzer  as  city  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  was 
nounced  this  week  by  William  Ci  i>e| 
managing  editor. 

Mr.  Seltzer,  long  connected  with  th 
Bulletin,  formally  began  his  new  du 
ties  Wednesday,  July  5.  During  th 
past  two  years  he  was  in  charge  ' 
features  for  the  newspaper,  but  du: 
ing  his  career  at  the  Bulletin  he  h.j 
been  “on  or  about”  the  city  desk. 

Mr.  Craig  also  announced  appoint 
ment  of  Charles  Israel  as  sports  ed. 
tor,  and  promotion  of  Paul  Crans: 
to  feature  editor.  Mr.  Israel  also  ht- 
long  been  connected  with  the  Bullet, 
and  for  the  past  year  has  been  • 
charge  of  both  the  city  and  spo.^ 
desks.  Mr.  Cranstan  had  been  ^ 
rewrite  and  features. 


H 

S( 


MRS.  BROOKS  WEDS 

Mrs.  Alicia  Patterson  Br^K= 
daughter  of  J.  M.  Patterson,  preside.^ 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News  tna- 
ried  Harry  F.  Guggenheim,  U-  J 
Ambassador  to  Cuba  from  1929''>J| 
July  1  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  ‘ 
was  the  third  marriage  for  ea^ 
As  Alicia  Patterson,  the  new  ^ 
Guggenheim  is  book  reviewer  of 
Sunday  News. 
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^'Haskell  Sees  Younger  Ideas 
Saving  Papers  from  “Dry  Rot 
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Editor  of  Kansas  City  Star  Discusses  Its 
Policy  to  Absorb  Modem  Viewpoints 
Through  Junior  Staff  Members 
By  WALTER  E.  SCHNEIDER 


3E  Kansas  City  Star  has  managed  to 
stay  young  despite  its  59  years  be- 
ause  its  policy  is  to  absorb  and  re¬ 
ject  modern  viewpoints  through  its 
vounger  staff  members  and  the  young 
iien  of  its  business  community. 

Henry  J.  Haskell,  65-year-old  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Star,  who  has  presided  over 
:s  editorial  pages  for  three  decades, 
defined  that  policy  to  Editor  &  Pub- 
USHIR  June  30  just  before  he  sailed 
with  Mrs,  Haskell  on  the  liner  Bremen 
on  one  of  the  European  fact-finding 
vacations  he  takes  almost  annually  to 
keep  his  readers  well-informed  on 
events  abroad. 

Oldsters  Out  of  Touch 

"Newspapers,”  declared  Mr.  Haskell, 
have  to  be  careful  not  to  grow  old. 
.\s  a  stall  grows  old.  naturally  the 
tidsters  may  find  themselves  out  of 
auch  with  modern  trends.  We  have 
nade  a  special  effort  on  the  Star  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  young  crowd 
ad  to  keep  men  on  the  staff  who  re- 
iect  their  viewpoints,  because  we  are 
very  anxious  that  the  paper  should 
tot  grow  old. 

We  all  feel  every  newspaper  is  in 
danger  of  dry  rot  and  we  want  to 
"ake  sure  that  we  don’t  succumb  to 
hardening  of  our  mental  arteries.” 

K  somewhat  similar  policy  is  in  ef¬ 
fect  in  Emporia,  Kan.,  Mr.  Haskell 
pointed  out.  William  Allen  White,  the 
porette’s  famous  editor  and  publisher, 
special  luncheons  for  the  young 
®en  of  Emporia  rather  frequently  to 
keep  him  in  touch  with  their  view¬ 
points. 

Young  men  “must  be  kept  ccming 
elong  on  the  paper” — on  the  editorial 
page  and  news  staff — if  the  policy  is  to 
*  successful,  believes  Mr.  Haskell, 
.bid  few  editors  are  better  qualified 
to  speak  than  the  Star’s  mentor,  who 
Jj^spofisible  to  a  large  degree  for 
“general  excellence  of  editorial 
through  a  considerable  pe 
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taiiuil  ciinsi^-ttiitly  .a  po'.icy  of  eitucatini;  .anil 
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crystallize  into  ■■oiiii.l  piililic  actinii.” 

The  Star  is  able  to  comment  “clearly 
and  informatively  on  foreign  develop¬ 
ments  without  being  sectionally  sel¬ 
fish,”  now  as  in  1932,  because  of  Mr. 
Haskell’s  European  journeyings.  This 
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Henry  J.  Haskell 

is  his  seventh  trip  abroad  since  1923 
to  establish  and  maintain  in  continen¬ 
tal  capitals  contacts  which  provide 
him  with  a  reliable  background  for 
formulating  the  Star’s  policies  on  for¬ 
eign  affairs. 

Mr.  Haskell's  current  editorial 
odyssey  is  taking  him  to  Italy.  While 
abroad  he  will  obtain  information  for 
future  interpretative  comment.  He 
seeks  it  from  American  and  foreign 


he  has  met  on  trips  to  Europe  he 
named  Colonel  Frank  Knox,  Chicago 
Daily  News;  Walter  M.  Harrison,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Oklahoma  City  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times;  W.  R.  Mathews, 
Tucson  (Ariz.)  Star;  and  Fred  E.  Mur¬ 
phy,  Minneapolis  Tribune. 

J.  P.  Harris  in  London  AP  Bureau 

Mr.  Harrison  spent  last  summer  in 
the  London  bureau  of  the  Associated 
Press  as  a  working  newspaperman, 
Mr.  Haskell  recalled,  and  this  summer 
John  P.  Harris,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Hutchinson  (Kan.)  News  and 
Herald  is  doing  a  similar  tour  of  duty 
in  the  London  AP  bureau  to  obtain  a 
better  insight  into  affairs  abroad. 

Mr.  Haskell  does  little  if  any  actual 
reporting  from  the  Continent — and  re¬ 
garding  his  present  trip  threatened  by 
gathering  war  clouds  he  is  “hopeful 
that  they  hold  off  until  I  get  back  be¬ 
cause  I  don’t  want  to  be  a  war  cor- 
respiondent  because  I  don’t  know 
enough  about  it.”  In  1933,  however, 
the  editor  of  the  Star  wrote  a  series  of 
mail  articles  on  Hitler’s  Germany  for 
the  Star  and  North  American  News¬ 
paper  Alliance.  It  dealt  with  Hitler’s 
coming  into  power  and  the  rise  of  the 
Reich  under  his  regime. 

Two  years  ago  he  wrote  a  book. 
“New  Deal  in  Old  Rome,”  which  de¬ 
veloped  from  an  inspection  of  an  old 
Roman  aqueduct  and  other  engineer¬ 
ing  marvels  in  Italy.  In  this  by¬ 
product  of  his  1937  trip  he  cited  30  in¬ 
stances  of  “new  deals”  of  ancient 
times  which  he  compared  with  the 
remedies  applied  by  President  Roose¬ 
velt’s  New  Deal.  Mr.  Haskell’s  com¬ 
parisons  have  been  widely  quoted. 

With  one  of  the  most  powerful  mid- 
western  newspapers  to  speak  through, 
this  editor  has  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  to  the  farm  belt  a  realization 
that  events  abroad  have  a  definite 
bearing  on  the  American  farmer’s 
economic  welfare.  Natural  interest  in 


newspapermen,  foreign  office  officials,  _ _  _ 

Craiglhod  of  time”  which  brought  the  Kan-  embassy  attaches  and  others.  Among  foreign  affairs  is  at  a  minimum  in  the 
^  City  daily  the  Pulitzer  editorial  niost  reliable  contacts,  he  says,  are  gear’s  territory  because  “there  is  not  a 

- -  .  Pertinax,  who  is  “always  being  gloomy  ... 

and  pessimistic  and  usually  is  right,” 
and  Jules  Sauerwein,  foreign  editor  of 
Paris  Soir. 

“If  an  editor  gets  abroad  and  obtains 
background  material  that  gives  him 
an  impression  of  what  the  probabilities 
are  in  the  near  future  he  has  the  basis 
for  judgment  on  day  by  day  events 


irith  th(  iward  for  1932  for  its  series  on  na 
ew  du-  "onal  and  international  subjects. 

arge  0  Average  Age  Is  45 

lit  dur  ,  ,^3skell  smiled  as  he  went  on  to 
he  ha  he  is  the  “ancient  of 

esk.  editorial  sanctum.  Of  his 

writers,  two  are  36,  one  is  40, 
pdi  "^kius,  including  the  edi 


)ransioI  Star’s  average  age  of  the  and  gets  them  in  better  perspective,’ 

also  hJ  years  page  staff  totals  45  Mr.  Haskell  commented  in  discussing 

Bulletil  Tu.  ,  ,  ,  .  his  own  experience.  “He  learns  what 

been  igseeka  of  the  Star  s  policy  to  is  inherently  probable  and  what  is  in- 

indirar  J  youthful  viewpoints  is  herently  improbable. 
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“Some  metropolitan  newspaper  edi- 
lieDart'^*  avvara  to  the  Star  marked  a  tors,  wherever  possible,  send  some 
from  the  former  policy  of  member  of  the  staff — a  Washington 
‘ar  a  •  ^  fo  an  individual  writer  correspondent  or  an  editorial  page 

writer — to  keep  the  paper  m  closer 
touch  with  the  foreign  situation.  Per¬ 
haps  a  great  many  papers  do  that  and 
they  should.  The  big  New  York 
papers  have  men  abroad  all  the  time 
and  some  of  their  editorial  writers  get 
abroad  occasionally.  This  certainly 
helps  a  newspaper  to  get  an  intelligent 
approach  and  proper  evaluation  of  the 
news  so  it  doesn’t  go  off  half-cocked 
as  often  as  it  might.” 

Among  the  fellow  editor-travelers 


a  single  editorial.  Of  the  Star’s 
lorials  the  citation  said: 

■Tliis 
'■’itir/n 
*’P. 
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’‘tru.s  is  .1  most  cnniiiilliiiK  denioii- 
i-'lilorial  rcspuriNihilit y  aiiil  Ifailer* 
Pi  CirtuUictcil  an  nlitorial  ram 

11,.  ^“1“^  rxrrlcil  wiile  iiilliuiice  in  the 
'  .‘lit  y  am!  which  w.is  recug 
Uti,  It  iHiinteil  out  the  need  for 

^^onomy  and  cited  specific  cases 
ejjj'  '■"tieticy  could  he  maintained  in  gov- 
'■<11111”'*  *  lover  co't  to  the  taxpayer.  It 

‘la  h"*"*  “''at'l.v  anil  informalis sly  on  for- 
C'elfipinents  witlioiit  being  sectionally 
Throughout  the  vear  the  Star  niaiii- 


very  large  foreign  element  m  our 
population  and  everybody  is  busy  try¬ 
ing  to  keep  two  jumps  ahead  of  the 
sheriff,”  Mr.  Haskell  pointed  out. 

Foreign  News  Not  Overdone 

“People  inland  are  not  as  interested 
in  foreign  affairs  as  those  on  the  coast, 
of  course,  but  I  think  it  is  possible  to 
get  them  to  take  as  much  an  interest 
as  their  own  self-interest  demands,’’ 
he  continued.  “We  don’t  overdo  it, 
but  we  do  try  to  handle  in  a  reason¬ 
able  way  foreign  news  of  importance 
to  the  midwest  farmer.  And  when  a 
crisis  abroad  comes  we  handle  it  in 
an  intelligent  way,  always  trying  not 
to  distort  the  picture  as  it  affects 
them.” 

Mr.  Haskell  was  asked  how  this 
growing  interest  inland  in  foreign  af¬ 
fairs  has  been  demonstrated. 

“One  evidence  of  this  interest  is 
that  speakers  on  foreign  affairs  are 
usually  in  demand  at  community  af¬ 
fairs,”  he  explained.  “Also,  there  are 
a  certain  number  of  letters  to  indicate 
it  and  we  are  able  to  judge  farm  in¬ 
terest  on  this  subject  from  what  men 
from  the  Star  office  hear.”  Whenever 


he  returns  from  Europe  the  Woman’s 
City  Club  of  Kansas  City  sponsors  a 
lecture  in  which  he  reports  on  the  trip 
abroad,  and  the  audience  usually 
totals  500  to  600,  Mr.  Haskell  said. 

“You  can  tell  from  the  questions 
asked  and  the  response  you  get  that 
the  interest  they  show  is  real,”  he 
commented. 

What  Woke  Up  the  Farmers 

Tracing  farm  interest  in  Europe,  the 
Star’s  editor  said  the  farm  belt  paid 
little  attention  to  news  from  abroad 
during  the  post-war  period  of  isolation 
from  1921  to  1931.  In  the  spring  of  the 
latter  year  the  crash  of  Credit  Anstalt. 
Vienna  bank  which  held  ten  billion 
dollars  worth  of  short  term  paper, 
brought  a  money  crisis  which  forced 
En^and  off  gold.  What  followed  in 
world  economics,  particularly  in  the 
sharp  drop  in  exports  of  American 
farm  products,  woke  up  the  farm  belt, 
he  said. 

“From  that  time  on  they  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  what  happened  in  Europe.” 
the  Star’s  editor  continued.  "We  felt 
that  the  fact  we  had  a  stake  in  Europe 
was  pretty  evident  and  began  going 
there  more  frequently,  as  well  as  to 
Washington,  because  you  can  get  a 
much  better  feeling  of  a  foreign  or 
Washington  situation  by  talking  to 
people  than  by  reading.” 

Mr.  Haskell  was  careful  to  emphasize 
that  “we  are  more  concerned,  of 
course,  by  the  blow-up  at  home  since 
the  indictment  of  Boss  Tom  Pender- 
gast  on  Good  Friday.’’  This  led  to 
discussion  of  the  Star’s  typographical 
policy  of  single  column  heads  on  all 
stories  except  in  cases  of  unusual  news 
interest.  He  displayed  an  issue  of  the 
Star  which  had  two  departures  from 
the  rule — a  4-column  single  line  30 
pt.  head.  JURY  INDICTS  H.  F.  Mc- 
ELROY,  and  a  2-column  single  line 
head  in  18  pt.,  BRITAIN  READY  TO 
FIGHT — as  an  unusual  example  cf 
heavy  news  play  on  page  one. 

“Mostly  a  single  column  bold  face 
head  shows  Star  readers  it’s  a  pretty 
hot  news  story.  The  heads  we  used 
in  1880  are  very  much  like  the  present. 
It  may  make  the  Star  appear  very  old 
fashioned  but  we  think  it  is  distinc¬ 
tive.  We  feel  that  most  of  our  readers 
would  object  to  any  change  to  modern 
typographical  dress  as  a  man  would 
object  to  his  wife  having  her  face 
lifted.  We  have  discussed  typograph¬ 
ical  changes  in  the  office  and  with  car¬ 
riers  but  the  verdict  has  always  been 
heavily  against  it  because  the  readers 
have  been  brought  up  on  the  Star’s 
conservatism  and  they  don’t  regard  the 
Star  any  more  old  fashioned  than  the 
weather.” 

Some  Typographical  Concessions 

Some  concessions  have  been  made, 
however,  and  in  recent  years  the  Star 
has  been  printing  single  line  heads 
like  those  on  the  latest  European  crisis 
and  the  indictment  of  former  City 
Manager  McElroy.  Mr.  Haskell  could 
not  recall  any  8-column  headlines,  a 
5-column  line  being  the  ultimate  in 
excitement  on  the  Star’s  front  page. 
When  the  U.  S.  entered  the  World 
War,  however,  the  Star,  then  using 
7-column  make-up,  did  go  the  limit, 
Mr.  Haskell  recalled. 

One  reason  for  the  Star’s  continued 
ultra-conservative  treatment  of  news 
is  its  very  small  street  sale — about  6% 
of  the  total  circulation,  according  to 
Mr.  Haskell.  For  15  cents  a  week  13 
issues  of  the  Star,  morning,  evening 
and  Sunday,  are  delivered,  whereas  a 
single  copy  of  each  daily  issue  costs 
two  cents  at  newsstands  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  paper  sells  for  five  cents. 

In  line  with  its  policy  of  catering  to 
youthful  viewpoints  the  Star  pays  “a 
lot  of  attention  to  the  movies’’  and  has 
a  column  of  local  gossip  obtained 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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W.  O.  Sessions 
Heads  Coast 
Classified  Men 

Group  Adopts  Code  of  Ethics 
At  Oakland  Meeting  .  .  . 

J.  J.  Tierney  Is  Vice-President 

Adoption  of  a  code  of  ethics,  elec¬ 
tion  of  a  new  slate  of  officers  headed 
by  W.  O.  Sessions.  Salt  Lake  City 
Tribvue  and  Telegram,  and  thorough 
study  of  the  messages  contained  in  the 
addresses  of  nationally  prominent 
newspaper  leadei's  marked  the  fif¬ 
teenth  annual  Pacific  Coast  Classified 
Advertising  Association’s  three-day 
convention  at  Oakland.  Cal.,  which 
ended  July  1. 

In  the  election  which  chose  Mr. 
Sessions  as  president.  J.  J.  Tierney  of 
the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Rc- 
I'iew  was  named  vice-president  with 
Mel  Burgess.  Santa  Monica  (Cal.) 
Outlook,  retained  as  secretary.  Mor¬ 
ton  J.  A.  McDonald.  Oakland  Tribune 
and  retiring  president,  was  elected 
treasurer.  The  code  of  ethics  adopted 
was  similar  to  that  voted  by  the  na¬ 
tional  association  at  its  Louisville,  Ky., 
convention  several  years  ago. 

NEA  Group  Present 

The  convention  came  to  a  climax 
Saturday  with  the  speech  of  W.  H. 
Conrad.  Medford  (Wis.)  Star-News. 
past  president  of  National  Editorial 
.Association,  who  declared  he  had  not 
yet  found  a  saturation  point  for  classi¬ 
fied  copy  in  detailing  his  experiences 
in  building  up  the  Star-News'  want 
ads  from  a  part-column  17  years  ago 
to  a  section  that  has  ranged  as  high  as 
15  columns.  Accompanying  Mr.  Con¬ 
rad  to  the  convention  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  where  the  NEA  parly  was  then 
visiting  after  its  return  from  Alaska, 
were  James  W.  Brown,  publisher. 
Editor  &  Publisher,  who  gave  a  brief 
inspirational  message  to  the  conven¬ 
tion  session;  Justus  Craemer,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Orange  (Cal.)  News,  and  John 
B.  Long,  manager,  and  Miss  Edith 
Allen,  assistant,  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

"Persistent  service,  good  salesman¬ 
ship.  human  interest,  persistent  pro¬ 
motion  and  selling  the  darn  thing" 
were  given  by  Mr.  Conrad  as  the 
major  essentials  in  building  the  classi¬ 
fied  columns.  "This  requires  5''!  abil¬ 
ity  and  95 •'r  hard  work." 

"The  advertisement  in  your  own 
papier  is  the  best  promotion  method." 
Mr.  Conrad  said,  as  he  displayed  the 
full  range  of  promotion  methods  used 
in  the  Star-News. 

Earnest  study  of  various  phases  of 
classified  advertising  marked  the  three 
day  convention.  There  were  joint 
sessions  with  both  the  Oakland  Real 
Estate  Board,  with  Joe  Immel.  San 
Francisco  News,  presiding,  and  the 
East  Bay  Motor  Car  Dealers  Associa¬ 
tion,  with  J.  R.  Tobin.  Hollywood 
(Cal.)  Citizen,  chairman.  Individual 
delegates  presented  their  best  ideas  of 
last  year,  special  pages  sold  success¬ 
fully  and  the  use  of  forms  and  other 
exhibits  at  three  different  sessions. 

Promotion  Study 

In  conducting  a  promotion  study. 
Clyde  Minnis,  Omaha  World-Herald, 
presented  delegates  with  a  60-page 
booklet  espiecially  prepared  for  the 
convention.  He  also  displayed  sam¬ 
ples  of  want  ad  promotion  in  color, 
in  rotogravure,  in  comic  strips,  in 
coupions,  in  pictures  and  in  both  plain 
and  fancy  type.  One  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  World-Herald  promotions  is 
the  use  of  an  “Auto-Gram”  bulletin, 
which  gives  the  prices  on  various 


Among  those  attend- 
ng  the  Pacific  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  As¬ 
sociation  convention 
at  Oakland  last  week 
were,  left  to  right: 
Kenneth  Flood,  San 
Diego  (Cal.)  Union- 
Tribune;  Morton  J. 
A.  McDonald,  Oak¬ 
land  Tribune,  new 
treasurer  and  past 
president;  Mel  Bur¬ 
gess,  Santa  Monica 
Outlook,  secretary, 
and  W.  O.  Session 
Salt  Lake  City  Trib¬ 
une  and  Telegram, 
president-elect. 


types  of  used  automobiles  advertised 
each  week. 

This  has  attained  an  intense  de¬ 
mand  on  the  part  of  all  auto  dealers 
in  the  city,  he  said. 

Mr.  Minnis’  promotion  notes  and 
suggestions  for  July  alone  totalled  55. 
and  ranged  from  a  road  map  of  week¬ 
end  trips  for  Friday  publication  to 
car  conditioning  for  vacations,  beauty 
parlor  school  copy,  summer  repairs, 
farm  product  sales,  rental  of  vacation 
accessories,  roadstand  sales,  home  ren¬ 
tals  for  summer,  travel  classifica¬ 
tion  promotions  and  swimming  pool 
copy. 

At  a  discussion  of  improved  copy 
Helen  Augsberg.  Oakland  advertising 
woman,  was  the  principal  speaker. 
L.  A.  Amundsen.  Sioux  Falls  Argus- 
Lcader.  directed  the  discussion  of 
rates  and  collections  and  Mr.  Immel  at 
a  se.ssion  on  selling.  Mel  Burgess  of 
the  Santa  Monica  Outlook  presided  i  t 
the  meeting  on  committee  reports  and 
the  election  of  officers.  J.  B.  Twiford 
head  of  the  meeting  on  telephone 
problems  held  with  officials  of  the 
Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

At  the  promotion  session.  Roy  S. 
Johnson.  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 
showed  a  panoramic  map  of  Honolulu 
which  was  used  to  develop  his  paper's 
real  estate  classification. 

Harry  Gwaltney.  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal.  said  that  while  classified  sales 
costs  have  increased,  this  may  work 
to  an  advantage  “as  many  newspapers 
have  looked  on  the  payroll  figure 
lather  than  the  advantages  of  real 
efficiency  in  classified  sales,  and  with 
proper  selection  and  training  of  em¬ 
ployes  this  added  cost  need  not  result 
in  increased  prccentage  sales  cost." 

Increased  handling  of  business  by 
telephone  was  predicted  because  of 
increased  costs  and  other  factors  by 
Mr.  Gwaltney,  who  also  proposed  more 
vigilant  censorship.  He  pointed  out 
that  classified  business  is  changing  and 
that  some  old  theories  should  be  for¬ 
gotten  as  many  of  these  never  were 
sound. 

■ 

Rehearing  on  Oakland 
Stock  Sale  Denied 

San  Francisco.  July  5 — Filing  of  a 
California  Supreme  Court  petition  for 
an  appeal  against  sale  of  3,750  shares 
of  Oakland  Tribune  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany’s  stock  and  899  shares  Tribune 
Building  Co.  stock  was  under  con¬ 
sideration  of  attorneys  of  Captain 
Antonio  Rodriguez  Martin  today. 

An  appellate  court  ruling  issued 
July  1  denied  a  rehearing  petition  filed 
one  year  ago.  Capt.  Rodriguez  Mar¬ 
tin,  one  of  the  two  residuary  legatees 
to  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Herminia  Peralta 
Dargie,  widow  of  a  former  Tribune 
publisher,  is  protesting  sale  of  stock  t  > 
J.  R.  Knowland,  Tribune  publisher, 
and  others  which  gave  the  Knowland 
interests  a  total  of  75*^  of  the  Tribune 
stock  and  all  of  the  building  company 
stock.  Sale  of  the  quarter  interest  in 


the  Tribune  and  49''r  interest  in  the 
building  company  stock  for  $311,200 
was  ordered  by  Superior  Court  last 
year. 

■ 

Ogden  Reid  Receives 
Ayer  Cup  In  Phila. 

At  an  informal  luncheon  ceremony 
tendered  by  executives  of  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Son,  Inc.,  in  the  agency’s  main  of¬ 
fices  in  Philadelphia  on  July  6,  Ogden 
Reid,  editor.  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une.  received  the  Ayer  Cup  for  typo¬ 
graphical  excellence  for  1938  won  by 
the  New  York  morning  daily.  C.  M. 
Jordan.  Ayer  executive  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  made  the  presentation. 

Presentation  of  the  cup  to  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  gives  that  paper  the  first 
leg  on  the  second  cup  put  in  competi¬ 
tion  by  Ayer  in  recent  years,  the  New 
York  daily  having  retired  the  first 
Ayer  Cup  in  1936.  receiving  it  for 
tyopgraphical  excellence  three  times 
in  competition  with  dailies  throughout 
the  country.  Selection  of  the  Herald 
Tribune  as  winner  this  year  was  an¬ 
nounced  on  April  12. 

Mrs.  Ogden  Reid,  vice-pre.sident  of 
New  York  Tribune,  Inc.,  publisher  of 
the  Herald  Tribune,  and  Daniel  E 
Provost,  Herald  Tribune  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  accompanied  Mr. 
Keid  to  Philadelphia. 

■ 

Annenberg  Counsel 
Named  in  Tax  Probe 

Chicago.  July  6 — Attorney  Wey¬ 
mouth  Kirkland  and  three  New  York 
lawyers,  all  acting  as  counsel  for  M. 
L.  Annenberg.  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
publisher,  were  named  here  yesterday 
in  a  presentment  by  the  Federal  grand 
jury  investigating  Mr.  Annenberg's  in¬ 
come  taxes.  The  lawyers  were  ac¬ 
cused  of  withholding  certain  docu¬ 
ments  pertinent  to  the  investigation. 
Federal  Judge  James  H.  Wilkerson 
continued  a  hearing  on  the  grand  jury’s 
efforts  to  obtain  the  publisher’s  will 
and  other  papers  until  tomorrow  when 
Attorney  Kirkland  will  make  a  writ¬ 
ten  reply. 

EKINS  TO  ROME  FOR  UP 

H.  R.  Ekins.  widely-known  foreign 
correspondent,  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Rome  bureau  of  the 
United  Press  succeeding  Stewart 
Brown,  resigned.  Earl  J.  Johnson,  UP 
vice-president  and  general  news  man¬ 
ager,  announced  this  week.  The  cor- 
lespondent.  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Ekins,  sailed  for  Italy  last  Saturday 
on  the  liner  Rex.  He  will  take  over 
the  direction  of  the  Rome  bureau  July 
15.  Born  in  Minneapiolis,  Ekins  worked 
on  Connecticut  newspapers  and  the 
old  New  York  Herald  before  joining 
the  United  Press  in  1924.  Ekins.  who 
was  the  first  newspaperman  to  make 
an  around-the-world  flight  entirely  in 
commercial  aircraft,  was  UP  night  edi¬ 
tor  in  New  York  before  leaving  for 
Rome. 


Jack  Alexander 
Defends  His  Story 
Of  Canary  Incident 

Writer  of  New  Yorker  Profile 
Denies  Eleanor  Patterson's 
Charge  of  Distortion 

Jack  Alexander,  author  of  the  “pro¬ 
file’’  of  Captain  J.  M.  Patterson,  pub- 
ILsher,  New  York  Daily  News,  which 
appeared  last  year  in  the  New  Yorker 
magazine  and  in  which  an  incident  de¬ 
scribed  was  disputed  by  Eleanor  M. 
Patterson,  publisher,  Washington  Her¬ 
ald-Times.  Capt.  Patterson's  sister,  in 
a  letter  to  Editor  &  Publisher  appear¬ 
ing  in  its  June  24  issue,  on  July  5 
denied  Mrs.  Patterson’s  allegations  to 
him  in  a  letter  to  E.  &  P.  It  follows; 

“In  your  issue  of  June  24  I  note  tha: 
I  am  accused  of  ‘perversion’  of  fact  to 
obtain  a  distorted  literary  effect.  The 
accuser  is  Mrs.  Eleanor  M.  Patterson, 
whose  brother  Capt.  J.  M.  Patterson 
was  the  subject  of  a  profile  which  I 
wrote  for  the  New  Yorker  last  year. 
In  the  profile  I  related  a  story  about 
the  Captain,  as  a  small  boy.  having 
wrung  the  neck  of  a  canary  because 
he  didn’t  like  the  way  it  sang. 

“Mrs.  Patterson  says  that  she  herself 
w’as  on  the  scene  when  the  body  was 
discovered  and  that  the  bird  died  of 
natural  causes.  She  further  alleges 
that  she  told  me  her  version  of  this  af¬ 
fair  and  that  I  deliberately  twisted  it. 
Her  idea  seems  to  be.  to  u.se  her  own 
words,  that  I  was  trying  to  make  Capt. 
Pattei-son  look  like  a  .sensational  cross 
between  Lord  Northcliffe  and  Lennie, 
a  character  in  ‘Of  Mice  and  Men.’ 

“Juvenile  birdslaughter  is.  as  Mrs. 
Patterson  should  know,  quite  common 
and  is  no  indication  of  warped  men¬ 
tality.  As  for  the  general  implications 
of  the  profile,  many  persons  who  know 
the  subject  of  it  very  well  have  told 
me  that  it  was  reasonably  accurate 
and  that  it  caught  his  flavor.  He 
himself,  in  a  letter  to  the  New  Yorker. 
WTote  that  it  ‘contained  much  that 
was  highly  complimentary,  and  in¬ 
deed  too  complimentary  toward  me.' 

“My  source  on  the  bird  anecdote  was 
old  friends  of  the  Patterson  family 
and  I  so  qualified  it  in  the  text  of  the 
article.  I  did  not  get  it  from  Mrs.  Pat¬ 
terson.  I  have  never  met  or  talked 
with  Mrs.  Patterson. 

“I  would  go  farther  into  her  true 
bill  (which  took  up  almost  two  of 
your  columns)  except  that,  with  the 
world  in  the  state  that  it  is.  this  is 
obviously  no  time  to  hold  an  inquest 
over  a  damned  canary',  dead  half  a 
century." 

■ 

WILLIAMS  ON  ANPA  JOB 

Commenting  that  “there  are  no 
changes  in  personnel  and  I  dont 
know  of  any  contemplated."  Cranston 
Williams  July  5  assumed  the  general 
managership  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association.  The 
former  secretary-manager  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  living  at  the  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria  temporarily'  and  this  week-end 
will  go  house-hunting  in  Scarsdale. 

TO  FLY  TO  EUROPE 

Silliman  Evans,  publisher  of  the 
Nashville  Tennessean,  Amon  G.  Car¬ 
ter,  Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram,  and 
James  G.  Stahhnan,  Nashville  Banner, 
will  fly  to  Europe  from  Port  Wash¬ 
ington,  Long  Island.  July  8,  on  one 
of  the  new  Clipper  ships.  The  re¬ 
turn  trip  also  will  be  made  by  air. 
Mr.  Evans  is  a  director  of  American 
Airlines. 
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few  Orleans  Dailies’  Expose 
iroke  Louisiana  Scandals 


Resignations  of  Gov.  Leche  and  L.  S.  U.  Head 
Followed  Revelations  by  Times-Picayune 
and  States  ...  Six  Probes  Under  Way 


ORLEANS,  July  6— By  publish- 
exclusive  pictures  and  stories 
.  riing  the  use  of  Louisiana  State 
.  trsity  property  for  private  pur- 
rf,  the  New  Orleans  States  and  the 
'."les-Picaynne  June  9-10  set  off  a 
e,  of  startling  political  develop- 
rs  that  have  given  Louisiana  its 
..;st  news  story  since  the  assassina- 
'  of  Senator  Huey  P.  Long. 

By  a  coincidence,  these  events, 

,  olin®  one  upon  the  other  and  in- 
r.ns  the  resignation  of  Governor 
r.urd  \V.  Leche,  exposure  of  a 
..r.tit  financial  scandal  at  L.  S.  U., 
j  the  international  flight  and  sur- 
jfi  of  the  resigned  university 
-idint.  Dr.  James  Monroe  Smith, 
:ve  brought  in  Earl  K.  Long,  brother 
die  late  Senator,  as  Governor  of  the 

Notable  Newspaper  Campaign 

.\ccording  to  George  E.  Simmons, 

: 'lessor  of  journalism  at  Tulane  Uni- 
•i’y,  the  exposure  by  the  L.  K. 

!  ilsoii  newspapers  were  "one  ot 
most  notable  campaigns  in  the 
S;ory  of  American  journalism." 
ilie  present  situation  climaxes  a 
.V  crusade  the  States  and  the 

■  >-Picayune  have  waged  against 
state  administration  of  Senator 

1  .  and  his  heirs  for  years. 

L.".ited  States  Attorney  Rene  Viosc.a 
.  ancfd  to-day  that  the  federal 
d  jury  is  investigating  "alleged 
deductions  from  state  employes 
others.”  The  state  administration 
m  of  compulsory  ST  payroll  de- 
■  :i>  from  all  state  employes  was 
it.y  exposed  more  than  a  year 

■  by  the  States  in  exclusive  stories. 
In  May,  1;1.”8,  the  States  and  the 

£s-Picayune  publi.shed  documen- 
evidence  that  deductions  had  been 
along  with  statements  from 

■  employes  and  former  employes 
doiiiy  how  the  system  operated. 

.  :'e  a  vigorous  editorial  and  news 
:  for  grand  jury  investigatio.’^ 

“le  ‘ystem,  nothing  was  e%’er  done 
-dy. 

Acting  on  a  tip,  the  editors  of  the 
w  on  June  9  obtained  and  pub- 
•d  pictures  showing  an  L.  S.  U. 
<  delivering  building  materials  to 

■  site  of  a  private  residence  being 
■rucled  in  a  New  Orleans  suburb 
James  McLachlan,  friend  of  former 
trnor  Leche  and  colonel  on  his 

Ownership  of  the  truck  was 
cd  by  its  license  plates.  Further 
"Stigation  revealed  that  window 
'  ;‘Cs.  door  frames,  and  other  articles 
'  been  processed  in  the  university 
■itshop, 

‘•'bed,  Leche  ordered  Attorney-Gen- 
'•  David  M.  Ellison  to  conduct  an 
■  court  hearing  in  Baton  Rouge 

■  £  15  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 

ihe  use  of  public  property  for 
ji'e  purposes.” 

■fficials  of  the  Times-Picayune 
^“lishing  Company  were  sub- 
.  to  appear  as  witnesses. 
5j  •'’eluded  L.  K.  Nicholson, 
Crown,  editor 
,  die  New  Orleans  States;  F.  Edw. 

city  editor  of  the  States,  and 
--)nd  Phelps,  legal  counsel  for 
publishing  company  and  pres- 
uf  the  board  of  administrators 


of  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans. 

As  the  newspaper  executives  eagerly 
prepared  to  go  to  Baton  Rouge  for 
the  hearing — which  everyone  believed 
was  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the 
source  of  the  information  concerning 
the  story  and  picture — Leche  sudden¬ 
ly  directed  that  the  hearing  be  indefi- 


the  L.  S.  U.  books  would  soon  be 
available  to  reporters.  The  Times- 
Picayune  and  States  began  running 
front  page  question  boxes  headed; 

"Unanswered  Questions  Remain 
Unanswered!”  and  ‘‘Unanswered 
Questions.” 

Meanwhile,  the  June  17  release  of 


James  E.  Crown 

nitely  postponed.  The  newspaper¬ 
men  summoned  were  prepared  to  re¬ 
fuse  to  divulge  the  .source  of  the  tip, 
which  had  come  to  Mr.  Hebert. 

The  States  and  the  Times-Picayune 
began  hammering  away  editorially 
for  public  inspection  of  the  state  uni¬ 
versity  books.  L.  S.  U.  has  been  an 
integral  part  of  the  state  administra¬ 
tion  political  machine  since  the  days 
of  Huey  Long  and  hundreds  of  WPA 
laborers  and  millions  of  dollars  of 
PWA  materials  have  been  used  in 
recent  campus  construction  projects. 

Charging  the  two  newspapers  with 
"making  cheap  and  untrue  insinua¬ 
tions."  Leche  declined  to  re-set  his 
public  hearing  into  the  mattei  and 
announced  ‘‘more  important  matters 
are  under  investigation.” 

Leche  admitted  the  accuracy  of  the 
stories  by  saying  that  materials  had 
been  processed  in  the  campus  work¬ 
shop  for  his  friends  and  that  L.  S.  U. 
labor  had  been  employed  by  the  Mc- 
Lachlans.  It  was  not  an  unusual 
practice,  added  the  governor. 

"Unanswered  Questions"  Featured 

The  States  and  Times-Picayune  sent 
reporters  to  question  Dr.  Smith,  still 
president  of  the  university  at  that 
time,  and  for  five  days  the  president 
was  mysteriously  gone  from  his  office. 

When  he  reappeared.  Dr.  Smith 
finally  faced  reporters  to  say  that  he 
had  been  ‘‘taking  a  little  vacation.” 
Later,  it  was  learned  that  he  had  been 
in  New  Orleans  borrowing  $100,000 
from  a  bank  on  a  note  signed  as  head 
of  the  university. 

Smith,  whether  intentionally  or  by 
mistake,  contradicted  Leche.  He  de¬ 
clared  that  it  was  most  unusual  to 
allow  use  of  university  labor  and  ma¬ 
terials  for  private  individuals,  that  it 
would  not  happen  again.  Smith  said 


F.  Edw.  Hebert 

the  "Washington  Merry-Go-Round" 
cclumn  by  Drew  Pearson  and  Robert 
S.  Allen,  containing  charges  backed 
up  by  affidavits  that  WPA  labor  and 
materials  had  been  used  from  the 
L.  S.  U.  campus  for  the  benefit  of 
Governor  Ltche  and  other  high  state 
(  fficials,  was  publi.shed  in  the  Shreve- 
]<ort  Journal. 

Pearson-Allen  Story  Starts  Stir 

The  States,  which  also  uses  the 
Merry-Go-Round,  held  up  the  col- 
■jmn  for  checking  and  after  it  was 
lead  into  the  minutes  of  the  senate 
appropriations  committee  by  Senator 
Gerald  Nye,  the  States  published  the 
column  under  a  news  headline  June 
22. 

The  Times-Picayune  printed  it  the 
following  morning  on  page  1.  Its 
publication,  first  in  Shreveport  and 
later  in  New  Orleans  created  a  stir 
throughout  the  state  and  started  off 
another  whirlwind  series  of  develop¬ 
ments. 

Giving  ill  health  as  the  reason. 
Governor  Leche  suddenly  announced 
that  he  was  resigning,  effective  ‘‘with¬ 
in  a  week."  State  politics  were  thrown 
into  an  uproar. 

Then  came  announcement  of  the 
fit  St  of  a  series  of  six  investigations 
that  brought  still  further  national  at¬ 
tention  to  the  upset  state. 

James  H.  Crutcher,  state  WPA  ad¬ 
ministrator,  announced  that  the  WPA 
investigative  unit  would  investigate 
the  charges  of  alleged  corruption  and 
misuse  of  WPA  that  had  appeared  in 
the  Merry-Go-Round  column. 

Investigators  were  sent  to  the  L. 
S.  U.  business  office  to  go  over  the 
bocks  of  the  university. 

Editorially  regretting  the  governor's 
physical  ailments,  the  Times-Picayune 
i.nd  States  asserted  that  “the  people 


will  not  be  thoroughly  satisfied  until 
a  thorough  investigation  is  completed 
and  the  charges  disposed  of.”  An  end 
to  secrecy  was  demanded  as  the  edi¬ 
torial  and  cartoon  campaign  was  in¬ 
tensified. 

Leche  said  he  welcomed  a  WPA 
probe,  offered  to  put  up  $10,000  “so 
their  investigation  may  be  complete.” 

Sunday  night,  June  25,  as  Leche 
prepared  to  retire  as  governor  the 
following  Monday  morning,  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  Dr.  Smith’s  resignation 
as  president  of  Louisiana  State  Uni¬ 
versity  was  made  by  the  governor. 

“Financial  irregularities  totaling 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars" 
had  been  discovered  in  L.  S.  U. 
finances,  said  Leche.  While  Leche 
was  holding  reporters  behind  closed 
doors'  at  the  executive  mansion.  Dr. 
Smith  was  fleeing  Baton  Rouge  with 
his  wife. 

Newsmen  Converge  on  City- 

While  state  police  started  a  rather 
belated  search  for  the  resigned  presi¬ 
dent,  Leche  briefly  changed  his  mind 
about  resigning  the  following  day  and 
then  abruptly  left  office  by  proclama¬ 
tion  at  7  p.m.  Earl  Long  was  sworn 
in  as  governor  of  Louisiana  10  min¬ 
utes  later. 

The  inauguration  of  another  Long 
as  governor  of  Loui.siana  on  top  of 
the  Smith-L.  S.  U.  financial  scandal 
had  brought  a  delegation  of  out  of 
town  correspondents  to  Baton  Rouge 
and  New  Orleans.  They  included  Ar¬ 
thur  Evans,  C/iicnco  Tribune:  Edwin 
Lahey.  Chicaijo  Daihi  Neu's:  and  Ray¬ 
mond  Daniell,  Neu'  York  Times.  The 
press  associations  began  sending  out 
the  greatest  daily  amount  of  copy 
from  this  state  in  years.  Charles  Nut¬ 
ter.  New  Orleans  bureau  manager, 
handled  the  story  for  the  Associated 
Press;  Ted  Maloy.  United  Pre.ss  bu¬ 
reau  manager,  directed  its  coverage, 
and  William  G.  Gaudet.  New  Orleans 
manager,  handled  the  story  for  INS. 
Life  magazine  sent  Ralph  DcPalma 
down  for  picture  coverage. 

Every  Staffer  Involved 
■Virtually  every  staff  member  of  the 
Times-Picayune  and  the  New  Orleans 
States  has  worked  on  the  .story  since 
its  beginning. 

New  Orleans  radio  stations  that 
had  set  up  broadcasting  apparatus  in 
the  governor’s  mansion  for  Leche's 
retirement  and  Long’s  inauguration 
were  not  able  to  put  the  ceremony  on 
the  air.  It  came  too  quickly,  was  the 
explanation. 

Meanwhile,  developments  continued 
thick  and  fast.  After  New  O  loans 
new.spapcrs  and  some  papers  in  the 
east  had  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  less  than  a  month  before  Attor¬ 
ney-General  Frank  Murphy  had  de¬ 
nounced  the  alliance  of  crime  and 
politics  and  announced  continuation 
of  the  New  Deal  crusade  a -la  Dew¬ 
ey,  while  making  the  commencement 
address  at  Louisiana  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  the  federal  government  swung 
into  action. 

A  federal  grand  jury  investigation 
was  begun  in  New  Orleans  into  the 
charges  of  WPA  corruption.  It  is  still 
in  secret  session,  with  witnesses  ap¬ 
pearing  daily.  Their  names  are  not 
published  on  orders  of  U.  S.  District 
Judge  Wayne  G.  Borah. 

Attorney  General  Ellison  then  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  missing  Dr.  Smith 
had  juggled  more  than  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  worth  of  university  bonds,  had 
obtained  $300,000  from  three  banks 
that  never  found  its  way  into  the  uni¬ 
versity  treasury  and  had  been  one  of 
the  nation’s  largest  grain  market 
speculators  on  his  $18,000  annual 
salary. 

Largely  through  newspaner  and 
press  association  aid,  the  Smiths  were 
traced  to  Memphis.  Tenn..  then  to 
(Continued  on  page  27) 
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Need  Standardized  Rates, 
Some  Ad  Managers  Agree 


Survey  Reveals  Many  Believe  Differential 
Problem  Should  Be  Solved  .  .  .  Many 
Prefer  Not  to  Discuss  It 


DISCOVERY  that  a  West  Coast  news¬ 
paper  is  about  to  put  into  effect  a 
new  rate  to  cover  one  insertion  per 
week  tor  13  weeks;  suggestion  that 
Editor  &  Publisher  call  a  meeting  of 
advertising  executives  to  discuss  and 
develop  a  plan  for  standardizing  news¬ 
paper  national  advertising  rates;  and 
an  agreement  among  a  few  nev/spaper 
advertising  managers  that  the  rate 
differentia]  is  depriving  newspapers  of 
much  revenue  annually  and  that  some 
standardization  of  rates  and  innovation 
of  volume  and  frequency  discounts 
should  be  made,  were  the  principal 
results  of  an  Editor  &  Publisher  sur¬ 
vey  of  more  than  a  score  of  advertising 
managers  on  the  differential  question. 

It  could  also  be  said  that  a  primary 
development  of  the  survey  was  the 
discovery  that  most  advertising  man¬ 
agers  do  not  wish  to  discuss  the  ques¬ 
tion  for  publication. 

Sought  Rote  Consensus 
Calling  attention  to  an  editorial, 
June  24  issue,  discussing  developments 
on  the  differential  question  at  the  re¬ 
cent  Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives'  Association  meeting  and  South¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association 
convention.  Editor  &  Publisher  asked 
the  newspaper  ad  men  for  comment  on 
the  statement,  “the  sooner  the  news¬ 
paper  gets  back  to  simple  rates  and 
intelligible  regulations,  the  sooner 
business  wull  return  in  the  volume 
needed  to  support  the  daily  press  effi¬ 
ciently.”  E.  &  P.  also  asked  for  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  how  to  standardize 
newspaper  rate  structures. 

One  executive  who  did  not  wish  to 
be  quoted  was  of  the  opinion  that  rate 
differentials  and  simplification  of  rate 
structures  are  problems  to  be  met  by 
individual  papers.  Other  ad  men  dis¬ 
agreed,  saying  that  would  not  hold, 
but  that  there  must  be  some  general 
action. 

Believing  “there  should  be  a  better 
uniformity  among  newspapers  on  the 
general -retail  differentials,”  another 
unquotable  source  said  that  E.  &  P.’s 
recommendations  “would  be  extremely 
difficult  if  not  impossible.” 

The  few  constructive  comments  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  advertising  managers 
follow; 

Papers  Negligent  Seeking  Smaller  Ads 

W.  G.  Pfaffenbercer,  advertising 
manager.  Los  Angeles  Times:  “Your 
editorial,  "For  More  Advertising,’  in 
your  issue  of  June  24,  Hit  a  responsive 
chord.  Perhaps  the  newspapers  have 
been  negligent  in  making  a  bid  for 
advertising  from  the  smaller  adver¬ 
tisers.  and  we  are  taking  steps  to  im¬ 
mediately  put  into  effect  a  rate  which 
will  cover  one  insertion  per  week  for 
13  weeks  with  a  minimum  of  probably 
4  inches  per  insertion.  This  in  effect 
will  offer  competition  to  the  radio 
offering  of  a  15  minute  period  for  13 
weeks.  If  the  results  from  this  ex¬ 
perimental  rate  are  satisfactory,  we 
may  move  even  further  in  revising  our 
rate  structure. 


national  advertisers  will  'oe  susceptible 
to  an  offer  from  the  newspapers  which 
will  enable  them  to  run  continuous 
advertising  at  an  advantageous  rate, 
yet  the  great  bulk  of  space  from  the 
national  field,  as  I  see  it.  will  always 
be  more  or  less  spotty  either  by  reason 
of  seasonal  or  other  non-controllable 
influences.  In  other  words,  we  can 
hardly  expect  an  even  flow  of  national 
advertising  as  w’e  do  from  the  local 
retailer.  It  is  this  even  flow'  of  adver¬ 
tising  from  local  retailers  which  en¬ 
ables  most  newspapers  to  publish  fair¬ 
ly  uniform  size  papers  during  the 
week. 

Steady  Ad  Flow  Necessary 

“If  we  ever  reach  the  point  where 
national  advertisers  could  assure  us  of 
an  equal  steady  flow'  of  advertising,  I 
am  confident  that  the  rate  differential 
would  solve  its  own  problem.  For  our 
own  part,  we  are  willing  to  give  it  a 
trial  and  doubtless  other  metropolitan 
papers  will  see  the  wisdom  of  doing 
likewise. 

“  ‘The  new  car  rate,’  which  brought 
about  your  discussion,  is  for  the  time 
being  a  problem  in  itself.  We  could 
not  tolerate  what  might  appear  as  un¬ 
fair  competition  against  dealers  who 
are  paying  the  general  automotive 
rate  and  there  is  little  left  to  be  done 
by  the  newspapers  except  to  demand 
the  regular  automobile  rate  on  all  new 
car  advertising  whether  it  comes 
through  a  dealer  or  a  department 
store.  Local  newspapers  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  have  taken  this  stand,  and  I 
understand  other  cities  have  taken  a 
similar  stand.” 

Henry  M.  McClaskey,  advertising 
director,  Louisville  Courier-Journal 
and  Times:  “I  have  for  a  long  time 
felt  that  there  is  urgent  necessity  for 
newspapers  to  rationalize  and  stand¬ 
ardize  their  national  advertising  rate 
structures.  For  the  past  five  or  six 
months  we  have  been  making  a  study 
of  our  own  national  rate  structure, 
working  out  systems  of  discounts  for 
frequency  of  insertion  as  well  as  vol¬ 
ume. 

“The  chief  difficulty  about  the  sit¬ 
uation,  of  course,  is  that  this  can  only 
be  fully  effective  if  and  when  such  a 
national  rate  schedule  is  adopted  by 
all  newspapers  or  by  at  least  a  majori¬ 
ty  of  the  leading  newspapers.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  we  do  not  have  a  news¬ 
paper  czar  who  can  speak  with  au¬ 
thority  for  the  industry  such  as  posi¬ 
tions  held  by  Mr.  Neville  Miller  in 
radio  and  Mr.  Will  S.  Hays  for  the 
movies. 

Advocates  E.  &  P.  Call  Meeting 

“Personally.  I  feel  that  it  would  be 
distinctly  worthwhile  for  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  or  Editor  &  Publisher 
to  call  a  meeting  of  advertising  exec¬ 
utives  in  some  central  location  for  the 
single  purpose  of  discussing  and 
agreeing,  if  possible,  upon  the  ration¬ 
alization  and  standardization  of 


“Editor  &  Publsher  has  rendered 
many  great  services  for  the  newspaper 
industry,  but  in  view  of  conditions  in 
national  advertising  today  I  believe 
that  your  services  along  this  line 
could  well  transcend  any  of  your  pa^t 
achievements. 

“I  see  no  reason  why  wo  should  not 
have  base  rates  for  transient  national 
advertisers  with  the  discounts  from 
this  based  on  both  frequency  and  size 
of  insertion,  just  as  we  have  in  the 
vast  majority  of  retail  rate  schedules 
to  encourage  adequate  use  of  the 
medium." 

Have  No  Local  Contracts 

Buell  W.  Hudson,  business  manager. 
WooiLsocket  (R.  I.)  Call:  "The  Woon¬ 
socket  Call's  flat  local  rate  happens  to 
be  approximately  this  newspaper's  flat 
general  rate  less  15*^  and  2%.  Our 
local  rate  card  is  simple  and  we  have 
no  local  contracts.  While  this  plan 
does  not  offer  the  inducements  which 
build  linage  volume  that  are  present 
in  a  sliding  scale  rate  structure,  it  is 
satisfactory  from  a  net  revenue  point 
of  view  if  based  closely  on  circulation, 
and  many  difficulties  are  avoided. 
With  all  our  circulation,  practically 
speaking,  available  to  both  retail  and 
general  advertiser,  we  feel  that  gen¬ 
eral  rate  less  agency  discount  can 
properly  parallel  the  local  rate  rather 
closely,  since  we  are  flat  rate  on  both 
sides.  If  newspapers  have  a  good 
percentage  of  circulation  beyond  the 
inner  circle  of  retail  trade  potential, 

I  feel  that  a  wider  differential  is  justi¬ 
fied. 

“In  discussing  this  matter,  I  am  re¬ 
ferring  in  theory  to  a  rate  differential 
existing  between  national  and  local 
advertisers  using  approximately  the 
same  amount  of  space  with  the  same 
frequency — a  set-up  statistically  ideal 
for  discussion  purposes,  but  seldom  to 
be  found  in  actual  practice. 

“Varying  degrees  of  differential, 
though  related  to  the  difference  in 
potential  customers  of  retail  and  gen¬ 
eral  advertisers,  are  undoubtedly  a 
source  of  annoyance  to  buyers  of 
space,  and  very  probably  cost  news¬ 
papers  much  possible  general  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue  by  making  it  harder  to 
justify  the  purchase  of  newspaper 
space  to  a  ‘we  get  the  lowest  price’ 
client. 

Simplify  Rate  Structure 

“I  believe  that  it  is  necessary  that 
newspaper  rate  structures  be  simpli¬ 
fied.  Newspaper  strength  of  reader- 
ship  and  size  of  circulation  are  the 
two  factors  which  in  the  last  element 
determine  sales  results  and  should 
determine  rates.  These  two  factors 
differ  widely  in  different  newspapers. 
To  reconcile  the  first  and  second  state¬ 
ments  in  this  paragraph  is  a  tremen¬ 
dous  job,  but  one  that  deserves  the 
continuing  careful  attention  of  pub¬ 
lishers. 

“Let  us  not  lose  sight  of  this  point — 
even  where  rate  differential  between 
local  and  general  is  at  a  high  per¬ 
centage  figure,  newspapers  still  offer 
the  general  advertiser  the  most  flex¬ 
ible,  the  widest  read,  and  the  lowest- 
cost-per-impression  medium  in  exist¬ 
ence. 

“Until  you  can  make  newspaper  sit¬ 
uations  more  nearly  identical  I  am 
afraid  that  I  hav'e  no  suggestions  for 
simplification  except  the  use  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  each  time  that  rates  are 
readjusted.  This 


of  many  newspapers  are  much  too 
great,  and  that  revision  should  be 
made.  Here  is  a  situation  costing 
newspapers  literally  hundreds  of 
thou-sands  of  dollars  of  additional  rev¬ 
enue  annually;  a  problem  that  must 
be  solved  if  further  sacrifices  are  not 
to  be  suffered.  If  individual  newspa¬ 
pers  themselves  do  not  take  the  initia¬ 
tive  to  raise  their  rates  and  narrow 
their  differentials  to  a  more  equable 
basis,  possibly  various  trade  organiza¬ 
tions  and  publications  can  lead  the 
way  by  repeatedly  and  thoroughly 
discussing  the  issue. 

“Let  us  be  frank.  Let  us  be  fair 
And  let  us  do  something  about  it.  For 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  entire  news¬ 
paper  business  to  eliminate  inequal¬ 
ities  and  to  encourage  simplification  in 
rate  structures.  Please  accept  my  best 
wishes  for  the  work  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  is  doing  editorially  along  these 
lines." 

J.  I.  Meyerson.  advertising  director. 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and  Times. 
"Differential  in  base  rate  of  general 
and  retail  advertising  may  be  justified 
by  geographic  distribution  of  circula¬ 
tion,  cost  of  delivering  newspapers, 
and  cost  of  selling  and  servicing  differ¬ 
ent  classes  of  accounts. 

“It  appears  to  us  that  if  open  rates 
were  left  unchanged,  but  worthwhile 
inducements  in  form  of  graduated  rate 
scales  were  made  to  attract  more  fre¬ 
quent  insertions,  larger  space  and 
longer  schedules  from  general  adver¬ 
tisers,  similar  to  many  newspapers' 
present  retail  structure,  general  ad¬ 
vertisers  might  use  newspapers  ade¬ 
quately. 

"Such  a  plan  would  not  help  if 
adopted  by  one  or  even  a  few  news¬ 
papers.  Standardization  of  rate  struc¬ 
tures.  regulations  and  services  by 
leading  newspapers  seem  an  obvious 
need,  together  with  constructive  sell¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  newspapers  gen¬ 
erally  or  of  representative  newspapers 
in  marketing  areas,  rather  than  con¬ 
tinuation  of  ineffective  competitive 
tactics.” 
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FRANCIS  W.  HATCH  of  Boston,  vice- 
president.  New  England  manager  public 
and  director  of  Batten,  Barton.  Durs-  vaataj 
tine  and  Osborn,  Inc.,  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  national  committee  rjpple 
on  public  relations  of  the  Boy  Scouts  :.agj2 
of  America.  June  29,  succeeding  the  fitchi 
late  Barron  Collier,  pioneer  in  out- 
door  advertising. 

Richard  H.  Grant  has  been  named 
advertising  manager  and  A.  R.  Bos- 
cow,  assistant  to  the  general  sales 
manager  of  Nash  Motors  Division. 
Nash-Kelvinator  Corp.,  W.  A.  Blees- 
general  sales  manager,  has  announced. 
Boscow,  who  has  been  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  merchandising  for 
since  June,  1937,  will  retain  executive 
supervision  of  advertising  and  mer- 
chandising  activities.  Grant  formerly 
was  with  Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell  a- 
Inc.,  Nash’s  advertising  agency,  and  -Pi 
had  directed  Nash  advertising  and  tri 
public  relations  on  the  west  coast  for  '*ir 
two  years.  Replacing  Grant  on  ^ 
coast  is  David  Williamson,  automotive  ans 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco  News.  < 
Leo  R.  Sack  has  announced  his  re-  '^*1® 
signation  as  public  relations  directo.  -Y 
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“I  cannot  believe  however  that  such 
a  move  or.  our  part  will  solve  the  rate 
differential  problem.  While  certain 


-  —  of  Schenley  Distillers  Corporation 

- j -  -  _  long  process,  his  early  return  to  his  home  in  Wa^-  wli, 

na-  but  about  the  only  one  that  we  can  ington,  D.  C.,  where  he  will  establi® 
tional  rate  schedules  in  newspapers,  hope  for.”  an  office  as  a  public  relations  consul-  |.1S 


We,  for  one,  would  be  glad  to  attend 
and  glad  to  co-operate  in  such  a 
movement. 


Gforge  F.  Hartford,  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  Chicago  Daily  News:  I  am 
convinced  that  the  rate  differentials 


tant.  Mr.  Sack  has  been  with  Schen-lf  Si 
ley  Distillers  for  the  last  two  andone-|  Jim 
half  years,  joining  the  company  upo| 
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•is  resignation  as  United  States  Min- 
l  .'cr  to  Costa  Rica.  He  was  for  20 
hars  a  member  of  the  Washington 
carps  of  correspondents  and  Washing- 
l-B  correspondent  of  the  Scripps- 
Jjward  newspapers  for  14  years. 

Charles  T.  Hfaslip.  director  of  the 
l-jlicity  department  of  J.  M.  Mathes, 
for  the  last  six  years,  has  re- 
1  jed  to  start  his  own  public  rela- 
gns  organization  in  New  York. 

Jack  Runyon,  for  the  last  13  years. 
|',(iio  director  with  Lord  &  Thomas, 
lias  resigned  in  favor  of  new  ventures 
lithe  radio  and  motion  picture  field. 
Harold  J  Rudolph  and  Joseph  L. 
Gau  have  joined  the  research  dep.art- 
aent  of  J.  Stirling  Getchell,  Inc.  Mr. 
F.jdolph,  formerly  in  charge  of  mar¬ 
keting  research  for  Colgate-Palm- 
;live-Peet  and  prior  to  that,  a  re- 
*arch  counselor  for  Ross  Federal 
becomes  director  of  copy  research  for 
ae  agency.  Mr.  Gale,  who  was  pre¬ 
viously  with  Facts.  Inc.,  becomes  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  research  de¬ 
partment. 

Jerome  A.  Young,  past  president  of 
the  Advertising  Club  of  Springfield, 
Mass,  who  was  recently  elected  lieu¬ 
tenant-governor  of  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America  for  the  New 
England  district,  has  been  named  gen- 
tnl  chairman  of  the  New  England 
darkt  convention  of  advertising 
t'.ubs  which  is  to  be  held  in  Spring- 
deldin  the  fall. 

Frank  Goldberg,  governing  director 
nf  Goldberg  Advertising  Ltd..  Sydney, 
.Australia,  who  has  been  visiting  the 
United  States  acquainting  American 
ceananies  with  merchandising  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
Aii  has  concluded  his  New  York 
vial  and  is  enroute  to  Los  Angeles 
iooard  the  S.S.  Mariposa.  He  plans 
» visit  the  San  Francisco  Fair  and 
iiensail  aboard  the  July  steamer  out 
if  San  Francisco  for  Australia. 

con-  Campaigns  ond  Accounts 

jtitive  - 

expanded  OPERATIONS  for  Car- 
stairs  Bros.  Distilling  Co..  Inc., 
«  announced  by  Louis  S.  Ritter, 
ieneral  sales  manager.  For  July  a 
*fekly  series  of  800-line  newspaper 
•dvertisements  has  been  scheduled  for 
mage:  publication  in  New  York  to  take  ad- 
Durs-  atage  of  the  influx  of  visitors  at- 
ointed  ujctej  by  the  World's  Fair  and  to 
mittee  .vjpplement  the  company’s  current 
Scouts  rjgazine  campaign.  Lennen  & 
ig  the  Mitdiell  is  placing  the  advertising. 

Bauer  &  Black,  division  of  the 
-JSMALL  Co..  Chicago,  has  appointed 
■'•'^suff  &•  Ryan,  Inc.,  to  handle  the 
BoS'livertising  of  Velure  Lotion  begin- 
;  September  1. 

[Vision.  I  »  , 

‘HLE  Insurance  and  Trust  Co..  Los 
•bgeles,  is  now  being  prepared  and 
of  ad-  the  Los  Angeles  office  of 

r  Nash  &  Company,  Inc.  Newspa- 

ecutive  ^  Los  Angeles  and  key  cities  of 
1  mer-  California  will  be  the  pri- 

irmerly  ^medium. 

Newei  p^^yPi-A  Corp..  makers  of  Vanti 
:y,  ^Pi-A.  a  new  soft  drink  made  from 
ig  and  ^tropical  papaya  melon,  has  retained 
jast  for  Wasey  &  Co..  Inc.,  as  advertis- 
on  ^  counsel  effective  immediately, 
imotive  -ans  for  advertising  to  take  advan- 
eu'S.  of  the  summer  season  are  being 
his  re-  '-'pared. 

directo-  ^  W.  Ayer  &  Son.  Inc.,  has  been 
iorr  handle  advertising  and 

^  ,  r  T  '  relations  for  the  Farnsworth 

stable  and  Radio  Corporation,  of 

con^'  _“^ayne.  Ind..  Ernest  H.  Vogel,  vice- 
^hen  ffsident  of  the  corporation,  an- 
nd  one  -unced  in  Philadelphia  this  week, 
ly  upor 


The  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

By  WARREN  L.  BASSETT _ 

Eight  Pages  Reproduced  in  Two 


WHAT  SEEMS  to  be  something  new 

in  retail  advertising  procedure  ap¬ 
peared  in  San  Antonio  recently  when 
Wolff  &  Marx  Co.,  department  store 
printed  eight  full  standard-size  pages 
of  display  advertising  reduced  to  dou¬ 
ble  truck  size,  each  of  the  former  full 
pages  occupying  one-quarter  page 
space. 

Interesting  fact  about  the  advertise¬ 
ment  was  that  the  listing  of  products 
and  prices  could  be  fairly  easily  read, 
despite  the  reduction  in  size. 

Carl  Proll,  Wolff-Marx  advertising 
manager,  explained  that  the  eight 
pages  were  all  follow-up  advertising 
of  pages  previously  run,  otherwise  the 
space-saving  format  would  not  have 
been  tried. 

The  store  originally  ran  an  eight- 
page  section  in  the  Evening  News  to 
advertise  a  sale.  In  order  to  increase 
coverage  the  eight  large  pages  were 
reduced  by  photo-engraving  and  put 
into  two  pages  of  the  Express  subse¬ 
quently.  Practically  the  same  thing 
was  done  in  the  Light,  except  that  in 


price  for  price,  with  bonded  whiskey 
of  the  same  age. 

Each  advertisement  in  the  cam¬ 
paign,  like  the  one  below,  shows 
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that  paper  the  double-truck  contained 
seven  of  the  reduced  pages  and  one 
quarter-page  of  new  copy. 

Mr.  PVoll  thought  the  stunt  was 
worth  while  to  do  just  what  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  do.  though  he  had  no  way 
of  checking  its  direct  results  and  did 
not  claim  that  the  reduced  ads,  with 
some  typie  so  small  as  to  make  reading 
difficult,  were  as  effective  as  standard- 
size. 

New  Whiskey  Campaign 

AFTER  A  HIGHLY  satisfactory  test 

campaign  in  Oregon  newspapers, 
what  the  agency  calls  a  “’uold  new 
advertising  campaign”  for  Old  Mr. 
Boston  four-year-old  Bourbon  and 
Rye,  not  bonded,  was  released  in 
newspapers  in  Maine  and  Ohio  July  1. 

‘Bold”  feature  of  the  new,  copy  is 
that  it  invites  the  public  to  compare 
this  whiskey,  quality  for  quality. 


twin  pictures  of  whiskeys.  One  rep¬ 
resents  Old  Mr.  Boston’s,  the  other  a 
selection  of  five  four-year-old  bot- 
tled-in-bonds.  Below  each  bottle  is 
a  point  by  jxiint  analysis  of  its  con¬ 
tents.  The  reader,  comparing  these 
points,  can  see  that  the  whiskeys  are 
the  same  (except  for  proof),  yet  the 
price  of  the  Old  Mr.  Boston  is  sub¬ 
stantially  less  than  the  average  price 
for  the  five  four-year-old  bonded 
whiskeys. 

The  agency  placing  the  account  is 
Pedlar  &  Ryan.  New  York,  and  it  is 
expected  that  other  states  will  be 
placed  on  the  schedule  shortly. 

Dealers  Choose  Newspapers 
LATEST  AMMUNITION  in  behalf  of 

newspaper  advertising  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the  ANPA 
appeared  July  6  when  results  of  a 
recent  survey  by  the  Market  Research 
Corporation  of  America  among  retail¬ 
ers  of  major  electrical  household  ap¬ 
pliances  in  Kansas  City  was  made 
public. 

The  survey  found  TSUr  of  the  deal¬ 
ers  choosing  newspapers  as  the  most 
effective  medium  for  producing  sales. 

The  study  covered  all  retailers  of 
major  electrical  appliances  in  Kansas 
City,  with  the  exception  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  dealers  handling  only 
radios.  Kansas  City  was  selected  by 
the  research  organization  as  ‘‘a  repre¬ 
sentative  American  city.”  Dealers 
were  asked  to  vote  on  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  various  advertising  me¬ 
diums  for  creating  inquiries  and  pro¬ 
ducing  .sales.  The  survey  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  personal  interviews  by 
representatives  of  the  Market  Research 
Corporation. 

Seventy-six  per  cent  of  the  dealers 
said  that  newspaper  space  is  the  most 
effective  medium  for  creating  inquir- 


CAUF.  FRUIT  GROWERS  SPENDING  $100,000 

FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  in  several  years  California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange 
is  running  an  extensive  newspaper  campai.gn  on  Sunkist  Valencia  oranges, 
using  black  and  white  copy  in  daily  newspapers,  and  color  advertisements 
in  American  Weekly  and  This  Week.  Seventy-six  cities  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  are  on  the  schedule,  which  opened  in  June  and  will  run  in  some 
papers  into  September.  The  campaign  will  cost  SIOO.OOO.  with  15  inse;''ion.s 
scheduled  for  most  papers  on  the  list,  although  some  v  ill  receivp  but  eicht. 
Sunkist  is  attempting  to  cover  each  market  in  proportion  to  the  =ize  of  the 
market.  Lord  &  Thomas.  Los  Angeles,  handles  the  account. 


ies,  giving  newspapers  a  6  to  1  lead 
on  that  score  over  the  next  most  ef¬ 
fective  medium,  and  TS'T  chose  news¬ 
papers  as  best  for  producing  sales, 
giving  them  a  lead  of  more  than  10 
to  1  over  the  next  most  effective  me¬ 
dium. 

Among  rea.sons  given  by  retailers 
for  naming  newspapers  were;  “news¬ 
paper  advertising  cove;s  the  local 
market  thoroughly”;  "newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  tells  customers  where  to 
buy,  identifies  dealers  carrying  the 
merchandise,”  and  “people  read  news¬ 
paper  advertising  when  rcrd.v  to  buy.” 
“It  is  significant,”  declares  the  Bureau, 
“that  the  opinions  of  these  retailers 
dovetail  with  the  opinions  of  the 
manufacturers  of  electrical  appliances. 
For  many  years  national  advertisers 
in  this  classification  have  invested 
more  money  in  newspaper  space  than 
in  any  other  form  of  advertising.” 

Findings  of  the  survey,  the  Bureau 
points  out,  are  in  line  w’ith  those  of 
a  similar  study  conducted  last  Fall 
among  automobile  dealers  in  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y.,  and  published  by  the 
Bureau. 

■ 

New  Dentifrice  Using 
Dailies  in  6  Cities 

Chicago.  July  5 — Pepsodent  Com¬ 
pany  is  introducing  a  new  liquid 
dentrifice  in  six  cities  through  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  Introduction  of 
the  new  product  marks  the  first  com¬ 
petition  to  appear  against  Procter  & 
Gamble’s  Teel,  a  liquid  dentifrice  that 
is  now  being  advertised  nationally  in 
more  than  100  cities. 

Pepsodent’s  new  dentifrice  is  being 
featured  in  test  copy  in  Rochester  and 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  Shreveport,  La.,  Peoria, 
Ill.,  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  and  Chicago.  In¬ 
troductory  ads  in  five  of  the  cities 
consisted  of  800  line  copy.  In  Chi¬ 
cago,  1,000-line  ads  were  used  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  and  Chicago 
Evening  American,  to  be  followed  by 
600  line  weekly  insertions  for  a  period 
of  13  weeks.  In  other  cities,  4()0  line 
ads  will  appear  during  the  balance  of 
the  test  campaign,  using  one  paper  in 
each  city.  The  account  is  being 
placed  by  Lord  &  Thomas,  Chicago. 

Meanwhile,  Procter  &  Gamble  Com¬ 
pany  reports  sales  of  Teel,  introduced 
nationally  last  May.  are  “very  good” 
and  newspaper  advertising  is  to  con¬ 
tinue  on  a  twice-a-month  basis  in 
more  than  100  cities,  supplemented 
by  This  Week  and  American  Weekly. 
H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons  Advertising  Co., 
Chicago,  handles  the  Teel  account. 

■ 

HRMS  CHANGE  TITLE 

Morris,  Schenker.  Roth,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago  agency,  is  changing  its  corporate 
name  to  Roth,  Schenker  &  Bernhard, 
Inc.  This  represents  a  change  in  name 
only,  and  not  in  corporate  structure 
or  set-up  in  any  way,  it  was  said. 
Stock  ownership,  capitalization,  etc. 
are  not  at  all  affected.  The  Galen 
Snow  Advertising  Agency.  Springfield. 
Mass.,  has  changed  its  name  to  Snow, 
Bates  &  Orme,  Inc.,  according  to  Galen 
Snow,  president  and  general  manager. 
J.  D.  Bates,  Jr.,  formerly  with  the  J.  D. 
Bates  Company,  will  become  a  vice- 
president  and  director  of  the  new  con¬ 
cern.  Albert  M.  Orme.  with  the  Galen 
Snow  agency  since  1938.  wa.,  re¬ 
elected  vice-president  and  director. 

ELECTED  TO  ANA 

Lumbermen’s  Mutual  Casualty 
Company,  Chicago,  has  been  elected 
to  mcmber.'hip  in  the  Association  of 
National  Advcrtiscr.s.  Inc. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHE? 


Chicago  Times  Makeup 
Departmentalizes  News 


Local,  National,  Foreign  Affairs,  Sports  and 
Amusement  Classifications  .  .  .  Eliminates 
Jump  Stories  . . .  Presents  Digest  of  News 


"CHAMBERLAIN.  King  Confer”  read 
Chicago  Times'  front-page  banner 
line  in  the  first  final  edition  of  July 
3.  yet  readers  were  told  to  turn  to 
page  8  for  the  news  story. 

In  presenting  the  banner-line  story 
on  another  page,  the  Times  began  a 
new  style  of  make-up  this  week  which 
does  away  with  all  jump  stories  and 
presents  the  day's  news  in  an  orderly 
fashion  under  five  major  departmental 
headings.  On  page  2  appears  "The 
Day  in  Review"  with  a  brief  digest  of 
stories  and  the  page  on  which  they 
are  to  be  found.  The  digest  is  more 
than  headline  treatment  and  gives  the 
reader  in  three  or  four  lines,  set  two- 
column  measure,  the  gist  of  each  story. 

Local  News  First 

Beginning  on  page  2  with  local 
news,  the  Times  unfolds  current  events 
under  five  classifications.  Besides 
local,  there  are  national,  foreign  af¬ 
fairs,  sports  and  amusements.  All  of 
the  local  news  is  presented  first. 
Stories  may  be  continued  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  page,  but  there  are  no  jumps 
to  the  back  of  the  paper.  Following 
local  news  (including  .society),  comes 
national.  Foreign  affairs  come  next, 
which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  Mon¬ 
day's  banner-line  story  started  on 
page  8. 

Although  making  no  official  claim 
to  be  the  first  paper  in  the  country  to 
abolish  jump  stories,  Gail  Borden. 
Times  managing  editor,  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  he  believed  his  paper  was 
the  first — at  least  among  tabloids.  He 
readily  admitted  the  Times  was  de¬ 
liberately  attempting  to  break  a  long- 
established  reader  habit  of  expecting 
to  find  all  the  important  news  on  the 
first  two  or  three  pages  of  the  paper. 

“We  believe  it  is  eminently  sensible 
that  our  readers  do  not  like  jump 
stories."  he  said,  “but  have  become 
hardened  to  this  practice  in  spite  of 
their  aversion  in  having  to  turn  to 
inside  pages  to  complete  a  story  that 
is  begun  on  a  page  near  the  front  of 
the  paper.  The  digest  on  page  two  of 
‘what  and  where'  should  prove  to  be 
a  good  time  saver  for  those  who  are 
in  a  hurry  and  want  to  read  a  brief 
synopsis  of  the  day's  news.” 

Review  Treatment 

The  review  column  is  unique  in  its 
treatment  of  news  appearing  in  the 
Times.  Following  is  an  example  of  a 
local  news  story  digested  for  page 
two: 

“Sport  (U,  J.)  Herrmann,  who 

started  life  at  a  newsstand,  ended  it 
with  a  yacht  and  millions  when  his 
auto  crashed  in  northern  Wisconsin 
shortly  after  midnight.  He  owned  the 
Cort  Theater,  burned  pro-British 
books  as  William  Hale  Thompson's 
library  board  president.” 

A  digested  national  news  story  ap¬ 
pears  as  follows: 

"Huey  Long's  college  president.  Dr. 
James  Monroe  Smith,  waits  in  Canada 
for  Louisiana  police  while  Mrs.  Smith 
cries  hysterically.  The  proxy,  ac¬ 
cused  of  embezzling  SIOO.OOO.  says  he 
will  talk  and  talk  plenty  if  and  when 
tried  in  Louisiana." 

All  of  those  stories  are  carried  in 
expanded  form  on  other  pages  of  the 
paper,  giving  the  reader  a  digested  as 
well  as  a  comprehensive  account  of 


the  day's  events.  Regular  headlines 
are  used  over  each  story  in  accordance 
with  its  news  value. 

Sports  in  the  Rear 

A  large  cigarette  advertisement  oc¬ 
cupied  a  greater  portion  of  page  10 
the  first  day  of  the  new  make-up.  In 
the  crowded  28-page  issue,  not  typical 
of  a  daily  Times,  page  11  was  devoted 
to  editorial  features;  page  12  was  a 
full-page  ad  opposite  the  editorial 
page;  pages  14  and  15  carried  the  cen- 
terspread  of  pictures;  pages  16,  17  and 
18  were  given  over  to  women's  fea¬ 
tures  and  serial  stories.  Consequently, 
the  reader  was  asked  to  turn  from 
page  10  to  19  for  continuation  of 
foreign  news.  This  break,  however, 
was  not  a  jump  story.  Amusements 
and  comics  follow  foreign  news,  with 
sports  bringing  up  the  rear  in  the 
accustomed  manner. 

Mr.  Borden  explained  that  if  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  outstanding  news  story 
breaks,  regardless  of  its  classification, 
it  will  be  treated  in  a  front-page  bold¬ 
face  box.  If  only  bulletin  news  is 
available  when  an  edition  goes  to 
press,  the  news  will  be  confined  to 
the  front-page  box.  If  additional  in¬ 
formation  is  available  later,  the  story 
will  be  highlighted  on  the  front  page, 
mentioned  in  the  review  column  and 
carried  in  detail  on  the  inside  pages 
under  its  proper  heading. 

No  Change  in  Pictures 

There  will  be  no  change  in  the 
Times'  treatment  of  news  pictures. 
They  will  accompany  stories  as  in  the 
past,  or  appear  on  page  one  if  war¬ 
ranted.  The  usual  doubletruck  of  pic¬ 
tures  will  be  published  daily,  includ¬ 
ing  feature  and  spot  news  photographs. 
The  back  page  will  be  devoted  to 
sports  pictures. 

Mr.  Borden,  who  has  been  assisted 
in  working  out  details  by  News  Editor 


first  to  reach  the  public,  experimental 
editions  indicate  that  more  stories  and 
pictures  can  be  used,  providing  the 
copy  desk  does  a  thorough  job  of  edit¬ 
ing  before  copy  is  sent  to  the  ma¬ 
chines. 

The  Times  had  previously  classified 
news  under  five  label  headlines,  but 
had  not  attempted  to  present  stories 
in  an  orderly,  continuous  fashion.  Co¬ 
incident  to  the  change  in  makeup,  the 
tabloid  appeared  this  week  with  a 
"modernized’'  logotype  on  the  front 
page,  featuring  an  up-to-date  camera 
illustration. 


L.  A.  Papers 
Refuse  Gambling 
Ship  Ads 


Tom  Howard  Is  Chief 
Chi.  Times  Photog 

Tom  Howard,  veteran  Chicago  news¬ 
paper  photographer  who  took  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  Ruth  Snyder  in  the  electric 
chair,  has  been 


Tom  Howard 


appointed  chief 
photographer  of 
the  Chicago 
Times,  it  was  an- 
n  o  u  n  c  e  d  this 
week  by  Gail 
Borden.  Times 
managing  editor. 
Mr.  Howard  will 
have  direct  su¬ 
pervision  of  the 
Times  photo 
staff,  working 
under  Bruce 
Grant,  city  editor, 
served  as  tele- 


Mr.  Howard,  who 
phone  sergeant  to  Capt.  Joseph  Medill 
Patterson  in  the  Rainbow  division 
overseas  during  the  World  War.  began 
newspaper  work  on  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une.  He  was  later  transferred  to 
Washington.  D.  C.,  to  take  charge  of 
the  Pacific- Atlantic  news  picture  bu¬ 
reau.  He  served  on  the  staff  of  the 
New  York  News  for  a  short  time, 
later  becoming  manager  of  the  pho¬ 
tographic  department  of  the  old  De¬ 
troit  Mirror.  He  was  manager  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  photographers  for 
four  years  before  joining  the  Chicago 
Times  three  years  ago. 

He  is  a  past  president  of  the  White 
House  Photographers  Association  and 
accompanied  Calvin  Coolidge  on  his 
summer  vacation  trips  and  Herbert 
Hoover  on  his  South  American  good 
will  tour.  He  has  covered  many  visits 
of  royalty  to  this  country,  including 
the  King  and  Queen  of  England. 


Leo  Zalucha.  declares  the  mechanical  IIDDOTMTQ  “tiDP/^THT  " 
departments  have  offered  no  serious  Je-'-'UNIO 

objection  to  the  new  procedure.  By  Connaughton  &  Bryne,  New  York, 
careful  planning,  pages  can  be  made  newspaper  representatives,  have  been 
Up  or  replated  without  any  extra  trou-  b>  the  Milwaukee  Herald 

ble.  Although  Monday's  issue  was  the 


Citizeti,  Catholic  weekly. 


The  day 


jfc  _  Rob  fireworks 
"W  ^  plant  of  SI  620 


Anto-taxi  crash  falol 
to  'Sport'  Herrmann 


Mmm  »  Lmmdt 


Old  State  Law 
Indicated  Dailies 
Might  Be  Liable 


Los  Angeles.  July  3 — The  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies  last  week  voluntari! 
agreed  to  refuse  to  accept  advertising 
for  the  S.S.  Rex  and  other  gamblir,; 
barges  anchored  outside  the  three- 
mile  limit,  following  an  opinion  fror 
the  city  attorney's  office  that  such  ad¬ 
vertising  could  be  construed  as  solicit 
ing  persons  to  visit  the  ships  under , 
state  law. 

The  Rex.  anchored  off  Santa  Monit 
had  been  running  a  page  a  wee? 
schedule,  some  of  the  copy  in  color 
since  May,  and  other  boats  of  a  simik 
nature  had  been  using  smaller  spaa 
some  of  them  over  a  period  of  sever? 
years. 

Papers  Criticized 

The  current  development  starte: 
June  13.  when  Mayor  Fletcher  Bow 
ron  in  a  radio  speech  made  caus: 
criticism  of  the  newspapers  for  rur. 
ning  the  advertising. 

“The  surprising  thing  to  me  abou 
the  situation.”  he  said  at  that  tur.* 
“has  been  the  fact  that  most  of  th< 
metropolitan  newspapers  have  W 
carrying  full-page  advertisemer. 
probably  at  the  highest  rates  e'r.arc. 
for  any  form  of  advertising,  and  th. 
news  columns  or  their  editorial  co! 
umns  contain  not  so  much  as  a  p:;:; 
graph  indicating  the  popular  pru:- 
and  indignation  relative  to  the  exi;' 
ence  of  the  gambling  fleet." 

The  following  day  he  intimated 
the  papers  might  be  liable  on  n'.kd 
meaner  charges  under  state  !a 
adopted  in  1929  covering  adver::;^ 
ments  of  gambling  establishments.  . 
part  these  laws  state  “it  is  un!  iW 
for  any  person  within  this  State 
solicit,  entice,  induce,  persuade  or  pr 
cure,  or  to  aid  in  soliciting  ...  a: 
person  to  visit  any  gambling  s'" 
whether  such  gambling  ship  be  wi;.' 
or  without  the  jurisdiction  of  Califo: 
nia." 

Attorneys  Meet 

A  week  ago  a  conference  of  ifp: 
.sentatives  of  the  papers  was  called 
the  City  Attorney's  office,  where  it  *' 
agreed  to  discontinue  the  ads.  S.  r 
of  the  papers  were  committed  for  fur 
ther  insertions,  but  the  last  ads  for  ;r 
Rex  appeared  June  27. 

Previously,  the  Times  had  disco: 
tinued  running  the  advertising  Ju 
6.  following  complaints  from  reo- 
when  the  full-page  ads  began  to 
pear.  Before  that  the  Times  had  r 
smaller  copy  in  the  sports  sv' 
without  comment  from  subscribed 
Although  not  called  to  the  cotue: 
ence,  it  is  expected  that  radio  star- 
billboards  and  other  media  will  - 
wise  refuse  the  gambling  boat  adve: 
tising.  Following  the  City  Attornf) 
opinion.  Chief  of  Police  Arthur 
Hohmann  issued  a  general  bulletin 
his  force  instructing  all  officers  to  r 
port  officially  every  example  of 
advertising,  in  whatever  medium. 


The  above  shows  pages  two  and  three  of  Chicago  Times  under  its  new  make-up  which 
abolishes  jump  stories  and  presents  news  in  orderly  fashion  under  five  major  headings. 
On  page  two  is  The  Day  in  Review"  which  digests  news  stories  and  indicates  where 
they  a'e  to  be  found  in  the  paper.  Local  news  begins  on  this  page. 


60-PAGE  EDITION 

Representing  a  10-pagc  gain  over 
1938  edition  the  Waco  (Tex.) 
Herald  on  June  25  issued  i^  - 
Progress  and  Development  eu- - 
which  ran  60  pages  in  four  - 
The  over-all  edition  ran  100  pa^ 
The  edition  according  to  S.  D- J' 
business  manager,  was  produced 
tirely  without  outside  aid  to  e 
the  editorial  or  advertising  staffs^ 
Fentress  is  president  and  publisher 
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A  newspaper  for 
2ooo  miles  of  homes 


A>ttK‘  editors  ot  The  Uveiiinu  Hulletin  plan 
tach  issue,  they  have  in  their  mind’s  eye  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  homes  that  line  the 
3000  miles  of  streets  in  modern  Philadelphia.* 
Siiiitle-family  homes,  nine  out  of  ten  of 
them!  'I'he  larjiest  ^roup  of  individual  home> 
in  any  city  in  America. 

For  the  people  who  live  in  thc'e  homes, 
the  editors  of  The  Hulletin  daih  build  a 
newspaper  that  is  an  intimate  part  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  life. 

•A  newspaper  de\oted  to  home  interests, 
home  needs  ...  a  newspaper  editeil  for  careful, 
complete  reading:  in  the  family  circle  ...  a 
newspaper  to  be  included  with  contitlence  in 
the  re;:ular  routine  of  living  —  sou;;ht  ever\ 
day,  bought  every  day  for  itself  alone. 

So  true  a  part  of  Philadelphia  home  life 
1  he  1'.  venin;:  Hulletin  become  that  .  .  . 
siihfcrihiT  contests  or  prentiu/ns  or 
/‘fizes  to  siihscrihers  ...  it  ha^  led  all  other 
Philadelphia  liail  y  new'papi  rs  in  circulation 
ftery  ictfl;  tiny  for  thirt\-four  ycdrs! 

I-eader'hip  so  lon;j  e^tahliNhed  and  so 


lirmly  founded  on  reader  contidence  ;:ives  the 
ad\ertiser  a  twofold  ailvanta.ie.  (ireater  circu¬ 
lation  assures  ntore  thoroir.'h  coverage,  reader 
interest  and  confidence  firing  more  attention 
and  belief  to  an  advertising'  mes-aize. 

When  32,321  Philadelphians,  making 
purchases  in  typical  communities 
throughout  the  city ...  in  grocery  stores 
and  food  markets,  drug  stores,  theatres 
. . .  answered  the  question  “In  which 
OXH  newspaper  do  you  look  for 
advertising  of  the  products  sold  here?" 

1S.‘)7S  named  'I'he  Hulletin  .  . .  niorr 
t  h  a  H  t:  a  m  e  d  all  ot  h  e  r  n  e  w  s  pa  pe  r  s 
combined.^ 

Let  your  advertiNiiiL:  a.L'cncy  show  you 
how,  with  'Flu*  L\enin^  Hulletin  alone,  an 
advertiser  can  cover  effectively  America’s 
;:reatest  city  market  of  sin;.de-family  homest — 
at  one  of  the  lowest  costs  per  reader  anywhere! 

morr  S*  \c  Ynrk 

Vitn  KuiUitri  •>f  ChtrntjD  aud  Sf.  Loui* 

tiffitthrr:  or  Cltvrlaud  attd  Detroit;  or  atv/  of  t\v  nty'txr  > 
stoUs.  V.  8.  C»w.su»  VMOf. 

\v*orm(i*xoo  froyo  rrrrtjf  rnh9Ut»*r 
yt'Odt  bti  oyy  imitOTf  ul  n  t  trt  h  ort/ani'^'tt-O'i  ftltdJu  fur*i>s^td 
on  rrqut  st.  Addrrns  The  K'  tnifUj  BuUttiu.  Phihuh  lidiia . 

T  of  Tht  l:ulht>n'H  virculiition  is  uit'xin 

PhiJitth  lith'a  tihd  its  traditi'j  arm. 


Jteai^ ei/ely^Dr^ 

.?«-  Litnpiirf.  i*-.  U.U.th.a 
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EDITOR 


PUBLISHER  OR 


^  ■  O  1  - _  The  newspaper  editor  and  publisher  nothing  more  avidly  than  a  readab;, 

T 1  f7ll  I  X  f"Cl  y  may  take  a  different  view:  (1)  that  he  and  intelligent  story  about  busine; 

is  doing  all  right  by  his  reading  public  to  pyt  on  Page  One.  Industry  and  ir 
H  M  V  -  m  _  without  going  to  this  trouble;  (2)  in-  dustrial  news  are  newspaper  top; 

T 111  dustry's  fat  salaries  might  lure  and  Politicians  and  statesmen  in  Wash 

“““  X  ww  0XXX^#XX  keep  his  good  men  beyond  the  expira-  ington  and  elsewhere  know  this  ar 

tion  of  the  sabbatical;  (3)  the  nominee,  are  capitalizing  on  their  knowied;; 

Training  Period  in  Industrial  Organizations  for  on  hU  return,  might  be  swayed  so  in  it  is  time  industrialists  evinced  : 

favor  of  industry  that  he  would  be  greater  awareness  of  it. 

Best  Reporters  to  Further  Mutual  Under-  unable  to  write  fairly  and  impartially.  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  editor  and 

Places  in  participating  industrial  publisher,  the  first  objection,  that  his 
c^Qndina  of  Press  and  Business  concerns  where  the  newsman  could  paper  is  doing  all  right  without  goiv: 

^  ■  work  include  public  or  labor  relations  to  more  trouble,  is  unworthy.  If  'h, 

R  WM  VOIGT  Tr  departments,  product  advertising  bu-  newspapers  of  today  are  nothing  elv 

^  ^  "  rerus.  or  even  in  the  personal  retinue  they  are  progressive.  It  is  true  the 

.  .  of  a  top  executive.  The  matter  of  pay  industry  has  lured  good  men  iri : 

EXISTING  EXCEPTIONS  only  em-  heels  in  anterooms,  unable  to  g.am  gj-iouldn’t  prove  di.sturbing  in  a  large  papers  and  news  services  to  take  pub 

phasize  the  rule  that  there  is  dis-  the  ear  of  an  industrial  leader.  I  know  concern.  The  nominee  will  earn  every  lie  relations  jobs.  There  is  nothing  i 

trust  in  the  mind  ot  the  average  indus-  now  that  the  man  at  the  broad  desk  Up  makes  if  he  is  worthv  of  e.xistence  now  to  prevent  induct  - 


Training  Period  in  Industrial  Organizations  for 
Best  Reporters  to  Further  Mutual  Under¬ 
standing  of  Press  and  Business 


By  WM.  VOIGT.  Jr. 


trial  executive  when  a  newspaperman  in  the  inner  office  likely  was  as  dis-  consideration  for 


penny  he  makes  if  he  is  worthy  of  e.xistence  now  to  prevent  industr/ 


appears  before  him. 


turbed  as  I.  I  wanted  to  get  my  an- 


Tlie  fiom  continuing  to  draft  good  n-.< 


Likewise,  the  average  newsman  has  swers  and  get  away  to  write  my  story. 


final  point  can  be  answered  senten-  when  they  are  needed,  is  there?  .V 
tiously  by  saying  the  view  is  archaic,  least,  under  the  sabbatical  plan,  whi. 


his  eyes  open  for  “fast  ones”  when  m  And  the  industrialist  was  fretting  j£  objections  raised,  it  entails  a  contract  or  agreement, 


proves  within  itself  the  need  for  just  editors  and  publishers  may  be  able  t; 
such  a  plan  as  is  herein  described!  exercise  a  little  control  which  appear; 


the  presence  of  an  industrialist.  about  what  I  wanted  and  what  I  might  pj.QVpg  within  itself  the  need  for  just  editors  and  publishers  may  be  able  t 

Fifteen  years  of  sitting  in  the  coun-  write,  piere  was  the  fear  of  the  un-  ^  herein  described!  exercise  a  little  control  which  appear; 

cils  of  both  groups  have  forced  me  to  known  in  his  mind,  and  there  was  a  vVTiether  everyone  likes  it  or  whether  desirable.  And,  finally,  the  reasor 
this  conclusion.  My  training  was  that  sort  of  disgruntled,  more  or  less  un-  does,  the  doings  of  industry  editors  need  not  fear  bias  by  return- 

of  a  newsman,  in  the  service  of  news-  reasoning,  impatience  in  mine.  r  ,  imnortanee  to  the  vre^t  ing  nominees  is  the  same  that  aoDlit! 


papers  and  of  a  large  press  associa-  I  do  not  quote  from  an  isolated  case.  American  publi 


are  of  vital  importance  to  the  great  *^8  nominees  is  the  same  that  applitil 


cannot  to  the  industrialist  who  is  afraid  re 


tion.  In  recent  years  I  was  a  counselor  It  has  happened  to  me  often,  and  other  ^i-ithdraw  behind  its  barred  and  guard-  turning  newsmen  would  viola 
on  public  relations.  I  base  my  con-  newsmen  can  testify  from  their  own  gates  and  tell  America  that  what  fidences.  The  high  type  of  man 
victions  about  mutual  distrust  on  my  experiences.  After  I  quit  newspaper-  g^gg  those  mvsterious  fast-  would  preclude  it. 

observations  and  experiences  in  both  ing  for  the  padded  swivel  chair,  I  wit-  none  of  AiSica"  SLiness.  Finonciol  Support 


observations  and  experiences  in  both  ing  for  the  padded  swivel  chair,  I  wit 


my  professional  guises. 

Doubt  Can  Be  Overcome 


put  of  what  I  have  seen  and  learned  uncertainty  what  had  been  a  my- 
I  h^e  drawn  the  rm  e  le  a  i  gtgj.y  when  my  post  was  on  the  “other” 


nessed  the  reactions  of  the  industrial¬ 
ists  when  they  had  their  guards  down. 
And  what  I  saw  then  simply  explained 


turning  newsmen  would  violate  cor.- 
fidences.  The  high  type  of  man  chose 
would  preclude  it. 

Financial  Support 
Accomplishment  of  the  sabbatica. 


doubt  can  be  overcome,  and  that  it  is  executive  desk. 


People  Want  Truth  Accomplishment  of  the  sabbatic; 

There  is  an  old.  old  truism  that  we  plan  does  not  entail  insuperable  ob 
fear  only  the  unknown.  As  long  as  stacles,  if  the  idea  strikes  the  rig.': 
the  truth  about  industry  is  withheld,  response.  Financial  support  woiic] 


important  both  to  the  press  of  Amer-  feasibility  of  the  sabbatical  plan  a'’d  distrust  of  industry  will  exist.  *^uch  less  exceed,  the  sum  devoted  t 

rests  largely  in  the  manner  in  which  Reasonable  and  proper  information  the  Alfred  P.  Sloan  foundation  whic'l 
something  about  it.  And  what  should  ^  attacked  and  the  methods  used  to  has  been  made  America's  due.  Work-  f'ow  gives  promising  executive  timbe: 
they  *1®-  sell  j  f  •  j  carry  it  through.  It  should  have  a  r^tid  stockholders  alike  demand  it,  academic  instruction,  or  seasoning,  a 

'^e  thoughtful  lea^rs  of  industry  ^^^orough  trial,  with  final  judgment  and  they  all  are  newspaper  readers.  Harvard.  A  board  of  trustees  shou.; 
and  the  leading  publishers  should  ]om  experimental  stages  They  insist  upon  intelligible  under-  set  up  the  plan  and  the  rules  of  pr  ■ 

in  a  carefully  plannM  and  prepared  have  provided  data  upon  which  to  base  ftandable  news  of  business,  whether  cedure,  and  should  supervise  the  cc- 
program  providing  a  Sabbatical  year  mature  decision.  If  sound  prepara-  that  news  is  optimistic  or  pessimistic  erations  of  the  director  charged  wr: 
in  the  ranks  of  industry  for  earnest,  made;  if  selection  of  the  news-  in  tone.  They  don't  want  sugar-coat-  carrying  out  the  board’s  broad  instru 


or  is  made  known  only  to  a  few,  doubt  required,  but  it  should  not  reac.n 


program  providing  a  “Sabbatical  year” 
in  the  ranks  of  industry  for  earnest, 
capable  journalists. 

Is  such  a  program  necessary?  Is  it 
feasible?  What  are  its  faults?  Who 
would  benefit?  How  would  it  be  ac¬ 
complished? 


men  is  carried  out  with  proper  care,  cd  pills,  or  information  so  wrapped  in  tions.  The  trustees  should  be  draw^ 


and  if  the  results  are  studied  and  jargon  of  the  current  financial  sort  from  industry  and  the  press 


analyzed  judiciously,  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  the  first  five  years  should  not 
disclose  clearly  whether  the  plan 


that  it  isn’t  even  clear  to  its  writers.  The  endowment  itself  may  well  cor 


Knowing  this,  news  editors  look  for 


(Continued  on  page  29) 


Both  as  a  writer  and  reader  of  news  g^ould  be  abandoned  or  expanded.  The 
stories,  I  am  corivinced  that  a  much 


better  job  can  and  should  be  done  with  public  relations  of  the  industry  tested, 
industrial  news  than  is  the  case  now.  newspapers  from  which  the 


Much  guesswork,  and  much  misinter-  “puinea  pig”  newsmen  were  drawn, 
preted,  if  not  actually  misleading,  in-  Main  Faults 

formation  can  be  eliminated.  But  I  •  •  i  f  w  i 

hasten  to  add  that  most  newsmen  are  ,  The  principal  faults  of  the  plan, 

working  under  handicaps  that  have  no  «  standpoint  may  be 

Itemized  as  follows:  (1)  reluctance  to 


right  to  exist.  The  sabbatical  plan  c  j  •  i.  • 

should  do  much  to  correct  this  siiua-  ^he  proper  niche  in  a  company 

for  the  sabbatical  nominee;  (2)  pay- 
,  .  .  ,  trouble;  (3)  doubt  of  the  wisdom 

At  the  very  beginning,  let  us  get  qJ  letting  on  the  “inside”  newsmen 
and  retain  a  mental  picture  of  all  who  will  return  to  news,  with  which  is 


You  Can  Put 


America  as  a  source  of  industrial  news,  coupled  the  outmoded  belief  that  what 
writing  is  only  a  small  part  industry  does  is  only  industry’s  busi- 


Central 


of  it.  The  scope  of  industrial  writing 
goes  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  Wall 
Street. 

Often  in  the  past,  when  I  was  re¬ 
porting  industrial  news.  I  cooled  my 


(4 


Families 

in  a  receptive  nnood  to  buy 
your  merchandise  by  using 
their  favorite  newspaper. 


"A-  ★  ★  ★ 


with 

Frequencq  Discounts  On  I 
I  Your  Newspaper  Schedules  I 


OMAHA — F^^s^  in 
Butter  Production 


Now  8a  kadiii;;  llliiiois  and  Iowa 
dailio  lu'lp  \ou  get  /).'ns  troiioiiiy 

with  I  ii<iiu-iKv  I)i\onints  up  to  to'"  on 
ton>.iNiint  national  sthcdnlo'.!  SiinpU 
lint  i;i  all  ov  ',a  wtfl.  stltfdnlce  in  as 
inane  I  .X  I  dailioe  as  eon  cIuhisc.  Von 
”1-1  disionnts  Ivoin  cat  It  paper  used. 
Write  todae  lor  lull  details. 

Neee  inaiket  information  liooWlets  aeail 
able  .\ugust  1  I  ree.  .\sk  lor  your 


Omaha  produces  40*^  more 
butter  than  any  ot'ner  city  in 
the  world.  Production  runs 
over  3(1.030000  pounds  an¬ 
nually. 

.  .  .  the  doily  income  from  the 
sale  of  butterfal  makes  the 
great  Nebraska-Southwestern 
Iowa  market,  which  is  served 
by  the  Omah.a  World-Herald, 
ideal  for  your  test  campaign. 


Central  Ohio  holds  nearly  a 
million  adult  buyers,  spent  more 
than  a  BILLION  at  retail  last 
year  .  .  .  will  probably  spend 
much  more  in  1939. 


.  .  .  And  this  ONE  paper  domi¬ 
nates  the  field,  and  has  done  so 
for  years.  ^ 


THE  OMAHA 


Worid'Herald 


The  Columbus  Dispatch 


O’Mara  &  Ormsbee 


.National  N>«  lork.  DHtoII.  Thlfaio.^ 

lUprrMDUtlTrs  innta,  snn  Frnnflsto.  U>* 


WHY  HAVE  CHICAGO  DEPARTMENT  STORES 
INCREASED  THE  TRIBUNE’S  SHARE  OE  THEIR  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  ADVERTISING  BUDGETS  TO  54.3%?  — 


During  the  first  five  months  of 
last  year,  Chicago  department 
stores  spent  in  the  Tribune 
50.2%  of  their  appropriations 
for  Chicago  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  During  the  similar  period 
this  year,  they  increased  the 
Tribune’s  percentage  to  54..^%. 


BECAUSE  THE  TRIBUNE’S  POLICY  OF  DELIVERING 
GREATER  VALUE  TO  READERS  MEANS  GREATER 
VALUE  FOR  ADVERTISERS 


,,00 


— ' - ,  rrik-"'*""""'  .  THW"'’*'"’ 


f 

I  HiCACO  DEPARTMENT  STORES  during  the  first  five 
months  of  last  year  spent  in  the  Tribune  50.2% 
of  their  total  expenditures  for  advertising  in  Chicago 
newspapers — more  than  in  all  other  Chicago  news¬ 
papers  combined. 

During  the  similar  period  this  year,  they  increased 
the  Tribune’s  percentage  to  54.3%. 

The  way  these  stores  are  placing  increasing  depen¬ 
dence  on  the  Tribune  reflects  the  Tribune’s  increasing 
ability  to  deliver  for  them. 

Because  it  strives  each  day  to  produce  a  better 
newspaper  than  the  day  before,  the  'I'ribune  has 
registered  a  gain  in  total  daily  circulation  every 
month  for  the  past  39  months. 

During  .May  Tribune  total  daily  circulation 
climbed  to  well  over  9(K),(XM)  net  paid  -  a  gain  of 
more  than  58, (MK)  over  .May  last  year  and  a  new  all- 
time  high  for  the  month. 

Since  1933,  Tribune  total  net  paitl  daily  circulation 
has  gained  more  than  140, (HH).  C/Vv  and subifrbun  daily 
circulation  has  gone  up  more  than  110,(KK). 

These  gains  demonstrate  the  Tribune’s  ability  to 
widen  the  market  tor  its  own  product  a  tact  appre¬ 
ciated  by  Chicago  department  stores  and  ot  interest 
to  every  ailvertiser  who  seeks  to  wiiien  the  Chicago 
market  tor  his  product. 

'The  'Tribune  reaches  more  than  725,000  families 
right  in  metropolitan  Chicago.  This  is  Chicago’s  larg¬ 
est  constant  autiience  . . .  practically  as  many  families 
as  are  reacheil  by  any  two  other  Chicago  news¬ 
papers  combined. 

It  you  want  to  sell  more  in  Chicago,  build  your 
advertising  program  around  the  Tribune.  Rates  per 
1(H), (KK)  circulation  are  among  the  lowest  in  .America. 


THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 


net  paid  total  circulation 
the  official  six-month 
ended  March  31, 1939: 


WALL 

STREET 

JOURNAL 


MANAGEMENT  EXECUTIVES 


m  m  THE  LATEST  NEWS  a  month  late 

^  ^  was  apparently  offered  to  its  readers 

by  the  Wilmington  (Cal.)  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal  in  its  issue  of  June  6th,  dated  May 
'  6th  at  the  top  of  every  page. 

THE  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  ,  r 

says  it  the  hard  way.  FOI^OWING  is  a  letter  received  from 

Wallace  Dale,  of  the  Orleans  County  .  «  ^“'"ber  dealer  by  the  adver- 

Canning  Co.,  Algion,  N.  Y.,  has  department  of  the  Sarasota 

jujjstjj  Ijejfjjtjj  jjfojrj  home  after  a  .Jf.:  * 

week’s  stay  in  the  Boston  and  New  I  have  repeatedly  requested  you  no 
York  markets.  Mr.  Dale  reports  a  my  ads  in  the  lower  left  hand 

satisfactory  sale  of  both  new  pack  the  future 

fancy  tomatoes  and  peas  for  future  ^  authorize  an  ad  in  your  paper, 

delivei-v  this  letter  will  be  your  instructions 

a  not  to  insert  such  an  ad  unless  you 

SAFE  DRIVING  is  a  fighting  subject  have  a  space  so  that  the  left  hand 
around  the  offices  of  the  Wilmington  edge  of  my  ad  will  be  not  less  than 
(N.  C.)  Star-News  now.  4  inches  from  the  left  side  of  the  page 

The  management  had  encouraged  and  the  bottom  of  the  ad  will  be  not 

campaigns  for  safe  driving  and  the  less  than  4  inches  from  the  bottom  of 
editor  addressed  the  graduates  of  a  the  page. 

safety  class.  “In  other  words,  we  do  not  care  to 

One  day  last  week  the  mother  of  buy  space  4  inches  from  the  left  hand 
the  managing  editor  went  to  the  home  side  of  the  page  or  4  inches  from  the 
of  a  nephew  on  learning  he  had  bottom  and  if  our  ad  is  inserted  in 
.smacked  down  a  traffic  cop’s  motor-  this  space,  we  will  not  pay  for  it.  As 
cycle.  stated  above,  when  other  space  is  not 

While  she  was  talking  to  him  a  hit-  available,  just  leave  our  ad  out  of 

and-run  driver  crashed  into  her  the  paper  for  that  week.” 

parked  car.  ■ 

The  son-in-law  of  the  editor  chased  AMAZING  MATHEMATICS  pur- 
the  hit-runners  and  caught  them,  but  veyed  to  readers  by  Fort  Worth 
returned  just  in  time  to  see  the  son  Star-Telegram: 

of  the  business  manager  bowl  over  a  ‘‘The  Sports  had  lost  four  straight 
delivery  boy  on  a  bicycle.  games  and  attendance  fell  off  100*’^^ 

They  carried  the  boy  to  the  local  or  more.” 
hospital. 

Returning  home,  son-in-law  was 
ticketed  for  speeding. 


One-Third  of  All 
Radio  Stations  Are 
"In  the  Red" 


Starting  off  the  sum: 
run  of  stories  that  tie-io 
merchandising  events,  .V 
rian  Young  tells  woe 
what  is  new  in  the 
markets.  Tells  them  v 
they  should  buy  at 
summer  sales.  Illustri 
with  photos  and  sketches 
furs  that 
can  hardly  resist. 


Editor  &  Pcbusiier  will  pay  $2  for  each 
"Short  Take”  accepted  and  published.  Those 
not  useil  will  not  be  returned. 


HOW  YOUR  SALES  DOLLARS  ARE 


even  a 


Summer  furniture  si 
are  coming  up.  The  Hfl 
Page  covers  the  event  w 
news  stories  and  iHusI 
tions  that  stimulate  thti 
sires,  and  answers  the  ql 
tions,  of  every  ha 
maker. 


tlif  fxt'cutive’s  office  on  the  two 
M|uare  yard's  of  de-k  top  where  he 
huy.-. 


W  hat  we  are  about  to  say  is  of  im¬ 
mediate  concern  to  you — if  you  are 
advertising  and  selling  to  business 
executives. 


*  ^  ^  \  our  one  medium  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  i-  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 
W)  per  cent  of  its  circulation  i>  read 
by  executives  at  their  desks. 


lou  pul  money  into  executive 
publications  which  are  read  at  home. 
Your  investment  is  sound.  Execu¬ 
tives  see  your  messages;  are  inter¬ 
ested.  impressed,  persuaded. 


Circulation 
for  June 


the  NEA  Hoi 
Page  for  a  few  days.  S 
the  many  opportunities  1 
tie-in  advertising.  See  wi 
these  authentic  stories  * 
mean  to  your  merchan 
Write  for  proofs  today! 


♦  ^  ♦  1  Ills  hgiirt*  ctunjiares  with  a 
high  of  61  per  cent  to  a  low  of  12 
l»er  cent  for  othec  national  execu¬ 
tive  publications. 


Shortly  afterward  they  yawn, 
go  lo  bed.  and  sleep  away  a 
large  part  of  your  effort.  They 
will  do  that — unle-s  you  follow 
through. 

$  $  $  Again  the  principle — point 
of  sale.  \ou  must  repeat  or 
merchandise  your  message  in 


was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(morning  and  evening  issues)  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  June,  1939. 


***\Vliy  let  your 
sales  dollars  l)e  slejit 
away  i  Foil  o  w 
through  by  merchan¬ 
dising  in  The  W  all 
.Street  Journal. 


June  circulation  of  The  Sun¬ 
day  Sun  averaged  190,969  per 
Sunday. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 


Morning  Evening 


NEW  YORK 

Kcralb  ^Tribune 


A  European  edition  is  published  daily  in  Paris 


EDITOR 


P  U  B  L  I  S  HElFOl 


Radio  Censorship  and 
Federal  Regulation 


By  BENIAMIN  WERNE 

EDITOR.  ANNUAL  SURVEY 

THE  NEW  REGULATION  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commission, 
effective  Nov.  1.  is  directed  at  the 
licensee  of  an  international  broadcast 
station  whom  it  would  compel  to 
“render  only  an  international  broad¬ 
cast  service  which  will  reflect  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  country  and  which  will 
promote  international  goodwill,  un¬ 
derstanding  and  co-operation.” 

Presumably,  it  contemplates  only 
such  programs  specifically  destined 
for  foreign  nations.  Actually,  it  would 
extend  government  interference  in 
program  making  and  broadcasting 
anywhere  within  the  country.  When 
does  a  radio  program  fail  to  reflect 
the  culture  of  this  country?  Such 
control,  it  has  been  felt,  may  well  be 
the  entering  wedge  of  the  sort  of 
regulation  which  spells  censorship 
and  marks  the  descent  to  totalitarian¬ 
ism. 

Role  of  Radio 

The  increasing  importance  of  radio 
in  international  and  national  politics 
and  the  possibility  of  abuse  by  per¬ 
sons  with  control  of  the  facilities 
creates  p>erplexing  problems.  On  one 
hand,  it  is  argued  that  unless  freedom 
of  speech  is  accorded  to  speakers  over 
the  radio,  we  cannot  claim  to  be  carry¬ 
ing  into  effect  the  democratic  princi¬ 
ple  of  freedom  of  speech.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  accord  freedom  of 
speech  to  political  extremists  may 
well  lead  to  the  defeat  of  democratic 
government. 

The  evil  to  be  prevented  by  the 
guaranty  of  freedom  of  speech  has 
been  said  to  be  not  merely  censorship 
of  speech,  but  "any  action  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  by  which  it  might  prevent 
such  free  and  general  discussion  of 
public  matters  as  seems  absolutely 
essential  to  prepare  the  people  for  an 
intelligent  exercise  of  their  right  as 
citizens."  The  choice  of  policy  to  be 
pursued  permits  a  wide  range  of  se¬ 
lection:  from  the  strict  censorship  im¬ 
posed  upon  motion  pictures  by  the 
states  (held  constitutional  in  Mutual 
Film  Corporation  v.  Industrial  Com¬ 
mission  of  Ohio  236  U.  S.  230)  to  the 
freedom  granted  the  press  (Near  v. 
Minnesota  283  U.  S.  697).  It  would 
seem  that  radio  occupies  an  interme¬ 
diate  position.  What  should  this  happy 
medium  be? 

Need  for  Regulation 
It  is  common  knowledge  that  the 
very  nature  of  radio  requires  regu¬ 
lation,  at  least  on  the  technical  side. 
There  are  limited  numbers  of  fre¬ 
quencies  available  for  broadcasting. 
A  logical  function  of  government, 
therefore,  is  that  it  assume  final  deci¬ 
sion  in  the  allocation  of  these  limited 
facilities.  This  type  of  governmental 


British  Sales  Manager 

Visiting  New  York  middle  July  tor 
Fair  and  to  secure  agencies  Is  looking 
for  Household  Appliances  and  other 
selling  lines  suitable  for  British  mar¬ 
ket.  Willing  to  consider  any  suitable 
proposition  and  arrange  to  market  It 
In  Britain. 

Well  connected  with  British  selling 
organizations  and  has  had  15  years 
personal  experience  marketing  appli¬ 
ances.  C.  E.  Whyatt,  c/o  Gotham 
Advertising  Company,  2  West  46th 
Street,  New  York.  Telephone  LOng- 
acre  5-2616. 


OF  ECONOMIC  LEGISLATION 

regulation  of  physical  air  facilities  is 
essentially  comparable  to  traffic  con¬ 
trol,  if  radio  is  to  achieve  the  opti¬ 
mum  utility  of  the  available  ether 
waves  and  the  prevention  of  inter¬ 
ference. 

Regulation  of  the  actual  content  of 
programs  is  another  matter.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  present-day 
mass  communication  plays  an  unique 
role  insofar  as  the  use  of  radio  broad¬ 
casting  makes  the  size  of  the  audience 
almost  unlimited  and  obviates  the 
necessity  of  actual  physical  assem¬ 
blages.  Democratic  countries  still  re¬ 
tain  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom 
of  press,  though  they  would  not  coun¬ 
tenance  taking  over  press  or  platform, 
have  taken  over  broadcasting.  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  do  not  appear  averse  to  a 
similar  course,  although  the  Commis¬ 
sion  was  forbidden  to  censor  radio 
communication  or  make  any  regula¬ 
tion  interferring  with  free  speech, 
indirect  Censorship 

The  only  express  standard,  how¬ 
ever,  by  which  the  Commission  is 
governed  in  the  exercise  of  its  licens¬ 
ing  authority  is  "public  interest,  con¬ 
venience  or  necessity."  The  issue, 
then,  is  one  of  the  relative  public 
importance  of  the  several  programs 
broadcast.  The  question  is  not  pri¬ 
marily  how  innocuous  the  program 
may  be,  but  to  what  extent  it  serves 
a  public  need  by  providing  undupli¬ 
cated  and  wholesome  entertainment 
or  is  of  educational  or  aesthetic  value. 
But  the  very  vagueness  and  indeter¬ 
minateness  of  these  standards  in  them¬ 
selves  constitute  a  restraining  and 
censorial  influence. 

The  history  of  radio  regulation 
from  its  inception  under  the  1912  Act 
to  Regulate  Radio  Communication 
through  the  Act  of  1927  and  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  in  1934  fairly  indicates  that 
even  though  the  power  of  censorship 
over  the  content  of  radio  communica¬ 
tions  has  never  been  allowed,  that  end 
has  been  conspicuously  achieved. 
Such  official  “censorship”  has  made 
the  broadcaster  overcautious  in  his 
efforts  to  comply  with  the  many  rules, 
logulations  and  pronouncements  of 
the  Commission  in  a  serious  endeavor 
to  avoid  the  expense,  loss  of  time  and 
effort  of  a  hearing  to  protect  his  right 
of  continued  existence.  The  heavy 
fines  for  violation  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion's  regulations  and  its  plenary 


The  Cleveland 
2-for-l  Market 
ilsf)  Greater  Cleveland 
(2nd)  26  adjacent  counties 

BOTH  covered  at 
ONE  low  cost 

by  the 

CLEVELAND  PUIN  DEALER 

Cl€veland*s  Home  Newspaper 


power  over  licensure  have  been  held 
to  have  divested  radio  of  whatever 
constitutional  safeguards  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  the  Fifth  and  Fourteenth 
Amendments,  in  particular,  were 
intended  to  guaranty. 

"Official"  Censorship 

The  Radio  Commission  and  its  suc¬ 
cessor  the  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  have  undoubtedly  exercised  con¬ 
siderable  powers  of  censorship,  the 
most  important  of  which  has  been  that 
ot  deleting  stations  by  refusing  to  re¬ 
new  their  licenses.  In  co-operation 
with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
the  Communications  Commission  has 
carried  on  a  policy  of  eliminating  un¬ 
desirable  advertising  from  the  air. 
This  has  been  achieved  by  proceeding 
against  the  medium  by  which  false 
advertisements  are  disseminated,  a 
procedure  which  has  been  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  enactment  of  the 
Wheeler-Lea  Amendment  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  Act. 

Although  deletion  of  the  station  is 
justified  where  the  latter  does  not 
operate  to  use  the  allotted  time  on  the 
air  or  to  secure  maximum  efficiency 
and  minimum  interference  with  other 
stations,  the  coincidence  of  inefficient 
operation  and  the  expression  of  un¬ 
orthodox  views  on  political,  economic 
and  religious  matters  may  be  more 
than  merely  fortuitous.  In  short,  the 
present  system  gives  the  Commission 
the  power  of  life  and  death  over  the 
station  every  year. 


Private  censorship  through  “edJ 
lorial  selection”  plugs  whatever 
Commission  control  may  potential  1 
leave.  This  type  of  consor.<hip 
achieved  by  the  broadcaster's  refu; 
to  sell  time,  or  to  fulfill  contracts  t 
broadcast,  by  demanding  copies  . 
.speeches  in  advance,  by  cutting  speak¬ 
ers  off,  or  by  relegating  them  to  > 
inferior  place  on  the  air. 


alnnA^" 

W«RCESTER*NASSH 


•  INCOME  TAX  RETURNS 


More  than  .30%  above  national  average.  In 
Worrester  1.9%.  In  U.  S.  ^.2%. 


PER  CAPITA  SAVINGS 


$904  — highest  among  all  I'.  S.  eitie-  over  l.TO.OOO. 


HOME  VALUATIONS 


•Average  $77.54  exceeded  in  Massacliiisells  only 
by  the  $7758  average  of  Bo-Ion's  residential 
suburb  of  Candtridge. 


FOOD  EXPENDITURES 

Per  capita  $127  M'/c  over  I  .  S.  average. 


•  CLOTHING— FOOTWEAR 


Per  capita  expenditure  $51.13-  120.2';  over 
I’.  S.  average. 


INDUSTRIAL  PAYROLL 


orcester's  stable  buying  power  is  backed  by 
the  stable  industrial  payroll  of  tin-  \Vor<-<‘-l-r 
industrial  area  — $103,977,217. 


POPULATION 


195,311  in  city.  433,287  in  city  and  average  11 
mile  retail  trading  area. 


COVERAGE 


Tbroiigb  the  Telegram-Gazelle  alone  —  circula¬ 
tion  over  125.000  average  net  paid  daily,  .''lo 
other  daily  paper  published  in  Worcester. 


TH 


Until  the  advent  of  recent  years 
has  ever  been  the  proud  boast  i 
American  politics  that  the  Feders 
government  is  a  government  of  er.u 
merated  and,  therefore,  limited  power  l 
Although  limited  range  transmissio-f 
may  signify  limitation  of  horizon  ar.: 
consequently  intrastate  communica 
tion,  the  state’s  power  in  this  realm 
hardly  to  be  invoked.  The  lates 
pronouncement  of  the  Supreme  Cou." 
on  this  indefinable  borderline  be¬ 
tween  inter  and  intrastate  activi: 
convincingly  points  to  an  expansior 
rather  than  a  contraction  of  this  ba.^ 
of  the  Federal  regulatory  power 
through  administrative  commissior.: 
(U.  S.  V.  Rock  Royal  Cooperstowr 
Inc.)  From  this  decision  it  see:: 
evident  that  private  law  making  ha 
come  into  its  own.  Congress  ha:| 
called  this  mechanism  into  being.  Tr.- 
rule-making  power  of  these  adminis  ] 
trative  commissions  supplies  the 
mentum  which  enables  them  tol 
achieve  their  own  selfish  ends  or  tel 
fashion  the  “potentialities  of  sociaf 
self-control.’' 


George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 

Pa  It.  Block  \m>  .Associatfs  :  National  Rfpn-'cntali'f' 


THE  THREE-MARKET  NEWSPAPER 


Get  THREE 

ripe,  red  tomatoes 


ON  THE  OREGON  STEM 


IN  U  — that’s  the  market  story  in  the  prosper¬ 
ous  Oregon  country.  Three  divisions  of  one  pro¬ 
ductive  area — and  The  Oregonian  does  a  selling 
job  in  all. 

Market  No.  1  is  Portland,  with  40%  of  the  total 
retail  sales  volume  and  44%  of  The  Oregonian’s 
circulation.  No.  2  is  the  40-mile  zone,  with  23% 
of  the  total  retail  sales  and  28%  of  The  Oregonian’s 
circulation.  No.  3  is  the  balance  of  the  market, 
with  retail  sales  of  37%  and  Oregonian  circula¬ 
tion  of  28%. 

Note  how  one  newspaper — The  Oregonian — 
parallels  its  circulation  with  sales  opportunity. 
Note,  too,  that  this  89-year-old  newspaper  con¬ 


tinues  to  show  its  heels  to  other  publications — 
with  the  largest  daily  circulation  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

One  big  market — one  dominant  newspaper.  Get 
all  three  ripe,  red  tomatoes  on  the  Oregon  stem. 
Sell  the  entire  Oregon  country  with  The  Oregonian. 


OREGONIAN  LEADERSHIP  INCREASES! 


PuWishcrs’  statemtnts  for  6  niDtiths  pcriml  endin^t;  Mar.  .^1, 
19.^9,  show  Portland  newspaper  circulations  as  follows: 

DAILY  SUNDAY 

The  Oregonian  .  117,553  The  Oregonian  .  156,248 

The  Journal  .  .  .  100,450  The  Journal  .  .  .  106,463 

News-Telegram  .  54,177 

The  Oregonian  leads  The  Journal  by  17,103  daily,  49,785  Sunday 


PAUL  BLOCK  AND  ASSOCIATES 


NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  DETROIT  •  PHILADELPHIA 
CINCINNATI  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  SEATTLE 
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FOOLISH  nOHTING 

NE\VSI'A1‘EI{  AND  a.Iv.rti  si  Ilf;  pcojilf  wcrt'  ir- 
ceiitly  iiiforiiu-d  in  Eiirmii  &  I*i  hi.ismkk  of  llio 
expulsion  of  tlio  Sioux  (  if  if  Trihinit-  from  I  lie 
Audit  Bureau  of  C  ireiilatioiis.  Official  action  was 
taken  l>y  tlie  A.B.C.  lioard  after  tlie  rriliuiie  liad 
|■<■i^lse<l  to  aliide  Ity  the  Bureau's  regulations  i-oii- 
I'eriiiiif;  use  of  its  data  in  the  promotion  of  indi¬ 
vidual  uewspa|K-rs.  'I'liere  was  no  (|uestiou  of 
<  ireiilatioii  irre<>ularity. 

\  iewed  coolly  and  attiT  more  than  a  month,  the 
controversy  ap|M'ars  to  have  In'eii  fjiveii  f;Teater 
]>io|>ortions  than  its  causes  warranted.  It  also 
IMiints  to  competitive  inaetiees  of  daily  new.s|)a|M-rs 
which  ou<>ht.  hy  eommoii  eon.seiit.  and  in  the  name 
of  eonimon  sense,  to  he  wiped  out  riMit  and  hraneh. 

\Ne  start  with  a  promotion  picture  in  the  Sioux 
('if  If  Jounuil.  wliieh  is  one  of  four  or  five  "all-day" 
newspapers  in  the  I’nited  States.  “All-day”  in 
recent  years  has  Ikh-u  interprete'd  hy  the  A.B.C. 
to  mean  siihstantiaJly  a  paper  in  which  there  are 
no  typof>raphieal  or  other  distinctions  Indween 
('ditions  puhlished  at  night  for  distrihiition  the 
m  xt  morning  ami  sueeeeding  editions  puhlished  at 
iiiterx  als  during  the  day.  The  Sioux  City  Trihime 
is  an  evening  paiHT,  which  means  that  its  editions 
la-gill  going  to  jire.ss  alKiut  ikmiii  and  continue 
tliroiigh  the  afterniMin  and  evening.  The  latter 
are  eommonly  known  throughout  the  husiiie.ss  as 
pie-dates,  for  eireiilation  in  outlying  districts  the 
next  morning.  The  whole  ineture.  for  both  jiajiers, 
is  mitirely  legitimate,  as  this  paragraph  draws  it. 

Thmi  we  get  the  .loiirnars  picture,  under  which 
it  is  claimed  that  it  prints  no  pre  dates,  .'so  we  get 
into  tin-  field  of  disputed  defiiiilioii.  To  the 
I  rihuiK'.  the  .fournai  s  two  editions  w  hich  go  to 
press  lad'ore  midnight  are  essmitially  pre-dates, 
similar  to  its  ow  n.  The  .Journal  evidently  did  not 
so  regard  them.  The  Trihime  then  took  the  .loiir- 
md  s  .\.B.C.  statement  and  photographed  it.  ring¬ 
ing  the  figures  and  edition  times  in  <|uestion. 
AMiether  the  Journal  prote.sted  this  to  the  .\.B.C., 
s\e  don't  know.  In  any  ease,  the  .\.B.C.,  through 
its  then  managing  diriH-tor,  ().  ('.  Ilarn.  called  the 
1  rihune's  attention  to  the  puhlieity  rules  ami 
4kniande<l  eomplianee.  The  Trihime  managemeiit 
refu.sed  to  comply,  partly  iKM-au.se  it  reganh'd  this 
regulation  hy  the  .\.B.C.  as  an  attempt  at  een.sor- 
ship,  and  ]»artly  In'r-airsi'  of  a  long-standing  per¬ 
sonal  differeme  iK-tween  the  Trihuiie's  piihlisher 
juid  the  .\.B.C.  managing  director.  One  word  led 
to  another,  the  Trihime  still  refii.st'd  to  accept  the 
rules  and  regulations  jH-rtaining  to  u.se  of  another 
paper's  .\.B.C.  figures  in  its  ]>romotion.  and  the 
A.B.C.  hoard  ladii  ‘ved  that  its  drastic  action  was 
the  only  answer. 

In  the  situation,  ]HMha|)s  it  was.  The  .\.B.C. 
rules  have  heeii  an  accretion  over  •i.'i  years  of 
<‘fforts  to  prevent  the  Bureau's  destruction  hy  the 
interneeine  warfare  some  of  its  memlK'is  seem  to 
<‘njoy.  They  are  meant  to  empha.size  that  the 
Bureau's  ilata  are  intemled  as  information  to  ad- 
verti.sers  and  not  as  .sell-loading  wea|Mins  in  lu'ws- 
paper  hatth-s.  .Vnd  on  that  ground,  they  have  had 
the  approval  of  Emroii  &  I’rm.isiiKii.  They  .still 
have,  even  though  we  agree  with  the  Trihime  tliat 
they  are  teehnieally  eeiisorship.  They  are  the 
kind  of  een.sorship  which  men  im|Mi.se  u|M)n  them¬ 
selves  voluntarily  for  the  eommon  g<M>d.  and 
they  always  involve  some  sacrifice  of  individual 
freedom. 

We  helieve  new.sjiajHTs  do  themselves,  individ¬ 
ually  and  as  a  whole,  tremendous  harm  hy  their 
piihlic  .sipiahhles  over  such  a  (|uestion  as  “jire- 
4iated'’  eireiilation.  The  majority  of  the  jmhlie 
•outside  of  ntwvspaper  circles  neither  knows  nor 
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Wherefore  pulling  awa>  Bing,  speak  ever)  man 
Iriilli  willi  his  neighhoiir:  for  we  are  members  one 
of  anolher.  Ephesians  1V:25. 


cares  ahoiit  pre-dated  eireiilation.  The  siihseriher 
of  either  the  .loiirnal  or  the  rrihime  who  gets  a 
pajier  jirinted  the  night  before  in  the  nature  of 
things  usually  <•almot  get  any  later  jiaper,  or  he 
would.  .\ud  there  are  several  millioiis  of  him, 
fairly  content  with  their  news]»a|HT  service,  across 
this  country.  That  a  niwspajM-r  should  have  to 
iiieiir  whatever  stigma  there  is  in  la-ing  droiijH'd 
from  the  .\.B.C.  over  siieh  a  dispute  is  in  itself  no 
tribute  either  to  the  newspa|H‘rs  involved,  the 
.\.B.C.,  nor  is  it  any  giKid  for  newspa|M‘rs  as  a 
whole.  If  we  must  have  that  kind  of  dirty  linen, 
let  it  he  washed  out  of  the  public  gaze. 


GRAND  MONUMENT 

IE  ^’Or  E(M)K  down  the  list  of  the  first  hundred 

cities  of  the  l*.S..\..  you  won't  find  among  them 
Janesville.  Wis.;  its  population  in  was  slightly 
less  than  ‘2'2,0(KI.  Nor  are  you  likely  to  find  the 
Jaiiesrille  (iazeffe  on  any  routine  list  of  "great” 
new  spajiers.  for  they.  tiKi.  are  more  often  mea.siired 
by  size  than  by  (|Uality  of  their  .services.  Yet.  like 
the  artists  known  to  the  sjKirts  writers  as  "ball¬ 
players'  ballplayers."  the  Janesville  (iaz<‘tte  is 
kni.wn  to  new.sjiaper  |K‘o])le  widely  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  small  city  dailies  of  the  country. 

IteiMitations  liki'  that  are  not  won  by  standing 
on  one  fiMit  watehing  the  parade  jiass.  They  are 
won  by  positive  ai'tions.  .V  dozen  yi-ars  ago,  for 
instance,  the  late  Marry  II  Bliss.  |irineipal  owner 
and  piihlishiT  of  the  (iazettix  was  shocked  by  till’ 
great  lo.ss  of  life  in  summer  swimming  accidents 
and  was  eonvineed  that  there  was  nothing  in- 
I  vitable  in  that  loss.  It  could  1h'  corre<-ted.  he 
believed,  by  education,  and  to  aciidcratc  I'lliu-a- 
tion.  he  established  in  honor  of  his  father  the 
Howard  E.  Bliss  Memorial.  Its  object  was  to 
reward  with  medals  and  cash  awarils  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  heroi.sm  which  often  ae«-onipanies  the  .sav¬ 
ing  of  life  from  water  jierils. 

Eleven  years  have  (lassed.  Bola'rt  W.  Bliss  has 
succeeded  his  father  as  publisher  of  the  (iazette 
and  chairman  of  the  awarils.  and  last  Saturday  he 
pre.sented  two  liH-al  youngsters  with  their  gold 
medals,  and  .some  20  others  with  certificates  for 
life-.saving  feats.  One  young  man  has  a  certificate 
awaiting  him.  for.  although  his  heroism  was  re¬ 
ported.  he  left  the  scene  without  giving  his  name. 
One  of  the  heriK-s  was  a  five-year-old  Uiy.  who 
kept  his  head  and  siiceessfiilly  ran  for  help  when 
a  playmate  fell  into  a  cistern. 

Eaiterprises  like  that  keep  a  newsi»aper's  name 
liiighl  in  the  minds  of  its  jiiibliix  They  constitute 
genuine  |>ublic  .servi<-<‘  and.  jMi.s.sibly  iM’caii.se  they 
are  completely  unselfish,  they  eoiistitiite  more  im¬ 
portant  as.sets  than  ideas  which  make  the  cash 
register  ring  this  afterniMin.  Tomorrow's  friends 
make  tomoirow's  profits. 


TWO  KINDS  OF  GRATITUDE 

Eirst.  would  1  have  you  know  ,  for  every  gift 
Or  sacrifice,  there  are — or  there  may  1h‘ — 
Two  kinds  of  gratitude:  the  sudden  kind 
We  fiH'l  for  what  we  take,  the  larger  kind 
We  feel  for  what  we  give. 

Edirin  Arliiigtoii  Hobiii.soii 
ill  “Captain  Craiif." 


RUMINATING  JUMP  LINES 

EDI  TORS  OE  THE  ( OI  NTRY  will  watch  will, 
interest  the  attempt  of  the  C/iirai/o  Times  to 
bleak  with  e.stabli.shed  joiirnalistie  tradition  bv 
abolishing  jump  lines  and  .segregating  the  news 
within  five  elassifieation.s — local,  national,  foreiju 
aftairs,  sjairts  and  aniusmnents.  Tim  change  from 
the  old  make-up  tmik  place  July  J.  The  banner 
line  on  the  front  jiage  was  "('liamlK-rlain,  Kin? 
Confer,''  but  the  story  was  carried  on  Page  8. 

.\  feature  of  the  new  style  is  a  Page  2  feature. 
“  I'lie  Day  in  Review,”  which  gin's  iimeh  farther 
than  the  average  index  and  presents  brief  digisl 
of  stories  and  tells  the  page  upon  which  they  ca 
be  found. 

The  Times,  according  to  (iail  Borden,  inanagins 
editor,  dims  not  claim  to  Im  the  first  pa|M'r  in  the 
country  to  alMili.sh  juni))  lines,  but  thinks  it  i.s  the 
first  tabloid.  On  the  smaller,  tabloid  ])age  the 
task  is  that  much  harder. 

There  i.s  a  broad  division  of  o])inion  among 
editors  as  to  just  how  much  annoyanee  hreak-owr 
stories  arc  to  readers.  Certainly  the  most  .sueee.si- 
fill  ein-ulation  pajM-rs  in  the  country  do  nut  hes- 
tate  to  break  their  stories,  or  carry  full  text  ot 
im|Mirtant  public  diK’uments.  Readers,  we  lielieve 
will  ftillow  through  .stories  of  almost  any  length 
provided  they  have  color,  life,  and  information  the 
reader  wants.  In  a  live  new  s|,a|M'r.  however,  tlierr 
i.s  no  place  for  the  dull,  over-written  story.  Tersely 
written  stories  are  at  a  premium.  City  editors  anil 
copy  readers  should  kee|>  a  constant  ttressnre  mi 
the  five-words-for-one  writers. 
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TAR  AND  FEATHERS 

WE  TRl'ST  the  young  .society  holhead 

Warrenton.  \’a..  who  si'ized  Count  Igorfio- 
sini.  eoluninist  for  the  Washiiiiftoii  Times- II era 
at  a  dance  a  wii'k  ago  and  .subjected  him  to  a  emit 
of  tar  and  feathers,  now  have  had  time  to  take 
more  .serious  view  of  tiu'ir  actions,  with  two  of 
tlu'iii  out  on  !s2,.500  bail  awaiting  action  of  tW 
.S  iiteniln'r  grand  jury,  and  a  third  w  ho  has  |mun 
i'cd  to  give  him.self  up. 

The  case  harks  far  back  tirdhe  more  primitive 
days  of  .Vnieriean  journalism  w  hen  editors  kept 
loaded  revolvers  in  their  de.sk  drawers  to  protect 
thi'in.selves  from  irate  ri'aders,  or  were  horse- 
whipiK'd  on  the  strict  by  fire-breathers  whose 
feelings  they  had  incautiously  irritated. 

Hap|iily  tlm  Warrenton  ca.se  is.  as  far  as 
know,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  miKlern  joiir 
nalism. 

To  writing  new.spa|M'rmen,  however,  the  iiu'i- 
dent  should  give  a  moment  of  reflection  on  the 
IMiwer  they  wield  and  the  lacerating  iiuality  of 
words  thi'y  often  usi*  so  casually.  In  the  j, resent 
case  Count  Cassini's  little  gossip  items  seem  hann 
less  enough.  Nearly  every  day  the  siHirls  col¬ 
umnists  give  the  razzla-rry  to  some  I\|m'  of  athlcti' 
|»erformanee.  If  it  were  as  keeidy  resented  as  tlif 
Count’s  items,  the  sjairts  writers  would  have 
wear  disgui.ses  every  time  they  left  the  offie*'. 

There  apjM'ars  to  1k'  a  spirited  liK-al  debate  m 
Warrenton  as  to  ju.st  what  t»unishment  the  Im 
latys  deserve.  The  law  fixes  a  maximum  of 
years'  imjiri.sonment.  That  is  extreme.  Imt 
sincerely  hojH'  the  youths  are  made  to  realize  t  •' 
gravity  of  their  act. 


LIFE  AS  A  PRISM 

The  Due  remains,  the  many  change  and  jiass: 
Heaven’s  light  forever  shines.  Earth  s  shadows  } 
Life,  like  a  dome  of  many-colored  glass. 

Stains  the  white  radiance  of  Eternity  .  ,, 

Shelley,  in  “Adoiiai'- 
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CAFTAIN  JOSEPH  MEDILL  PAT¬ 
TERSON,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  and  his  wife,  Miss 
Mary  King, 
woman’s  editor 
of  the  News  and 
fiction  editor  of 
the  Chicago 
Tribune  -  New 
York  News  Syn¬ 
dicate,  sailed 
July  5  on  the 
Queen  Mary  for 
England.  They 
have  made  no 

definite  plans  ex¬ 
cept  for  their 

Ctpt.J.M.  Patterson  London  visit. 

Captain  and  Mrs. 
Patterson  are  scheduled  to  return  to 
New  York  Aug.  10  on  the  Nieuw  Am¬ 
sterdam. 

Joseph  R.  Knowland,  publisher, 

Ookland  (Cal.)  Tribune,  has  been 

named  chairman  of  the  California 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce  publicity 
committee. 

J.  N.  Heiskell.  editor,  Little  Rock 
I'Ark.)  Gazette,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  executive  committee  of  the  State 
Planning  Board  to  direct  enforcement 
of  the  1939  act  for  classification  of 
.tate-owned  lands  and  to  supervise 
their  donation  to  homesteaders.  C.  E. 
Palmer,  publisher  of  the  Palmer  news¬ 
papers  in  Arkansas,  is  a  member  of 
the  Land  Use  Committee  and  also 
chairman  ol  the  Farm  Tenancy  Com¬ 
mission. 

Charles  E.  Sevigny.  president  and 
treasurer.  Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald 
'■’etfs,  was  chairman  of  the  Fall  River 
Textile  Minimum  Wage  Committee 
carrying  on  the  fight  for  a  3214-cent 
minimum  wage  in  the  textile  industry. 
Mr.  Sevigny  headed  the  delegation 
»hich  went  to  Washington  June  20 
and  presented  the  city -wide  argu¬ 
ments  to  Wage  Hour  Administrator 
Elmer  F.  Andrews.  The  Herald  News 
through  Mr.  Sevigny  and  Edward  J. 
Delaney,  editor  and  publisher,  spon¬ 
sored  the  campaign  in  Fall  River. 

J.  S.  Parks,  publisher.  Fort  Smith 
(Ark.)  Southwest  American  and 
Times  Record,  asr^pecial  master  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  U.  S.  District  Court 
received  bids  July  1  on  the  bankrupt 
Eort  Smith  &  Western  Railroad,  of 
»hich  he  is  receiver.  Bids,  which  will 
!>e  examined  July  14,  indicate  a  maxi¬ 
mum  price  of  $444,500  for  the  prop¬ 
erty  through  a  combination  of  offers. 
Lewis  R.  Hovey,  65,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  Beverly  (Mass.)  Times,  and 
Hiverhill  (Mass.)  Sunday  Record,  has 
Jeen  appointed  by  Governor  Leverett 
^tonstall  of  Mcissachusetts  as  Asso¬ 
rt*  State  Labor  Commissioner  at 
tl.000  a  year.  Publisher  Hovey  would 
*  emoloyers’  representative  on  the 
State  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Ar- 
His  appointment  goes  to 
the  Executive  Council  for  confirma¬ 
tion. 

Palmer  Hoyt,  publisher.  Portland 
Ore.)  Oregonian,  was  chairman  and 
‘®*sbrtaster  for  the  kick-off  banquet 
^the  Multnomah  Hotel.  Portland, 
June  29,  which  officially  launched 
‘h«  newly  organized  Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Portland,  Ore. 

George  H.  Scruton.  editor  and  busi¬ 
es  manager  of  the  Sedalia  (Mo.) 

and  Capital,  represented 
Sedalia  Kiwanis  Club  at  the  In- 
ernational  Kiwanis  convention  held 
Scruton,  accompanied 
***  daughters  mo- 
to  Jeannette,  Pa.,  their  former 
4^®’  where  Mrs.  Scruton  and  chil- 
visited  friends  while  Mr.  Scru- 
made  the  trip  to  Boston. 


Charles  A.  French,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Holland  (Mich.)  Daily  Sen¬ 
tinel,  June  30  announced  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Holland  City  News,  a 
weekly,  from  Ben  Mulder,  editor  and 
publisher  for  47  years.  Mulder  is  to 
rest  temporarily,  due  to  failing 
health,  but  later  will  become  associ¬ 
ate  editor. 

Herbert  Agar,  associate  editor  of 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal,  ad¬ 
dressing  the  annual  summer  meeting 
of  the  Ohio  Educational  Assn,  at 
Cedar  Point  June  17,  called  for  a 
“middle  of  the  road  policy  for  the 
United  States.” 

Charles  E.  Broughton,  editor,  She¬ 
boygan  (Wis.)  Daily  Press,  has  been 
elected  vice-president  of  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Council  of  Safety. 

W.  L.  White,  who  has  been  living  in 
New  York  City  where  he  has  been 
writing  for  magazines  and  writing  a 
daily  column.  “Take  a  Look,”  which 
he  sends  to  his  father’s  paper,  the 
Emporia  (Kan.)  Gnzcffe,  is  in  Em¬ 
poria  for  two  months.  While  he  is 
there  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Allen 
White  will  go  to  Colorado  for  a  vaca¬ 
tion.  Mrs.  W.  L.  White,  who  is  em¬ 
ployed  by  an  advertising  agency  in 
New  York,  will  visit  Emporia  during 
her  vacation  in  August. 

In  The  Business.  Office 

MRS.  OVETA  CULP  HOBBY,  execu¬ 
tive  vice-president  of  the  Houston 
Post,  urged  a  return  to  the  American 
constitutional  system  of  government 
at  a  formal  luncheon  meeting  of  the 
Osteopathic  Women’s  National  Assn., 
in  Dallas,  June  29. 

Charles  E.  Godfrey,  Spartanburg 
(S.  C.)  Herald-Journal  advertising 
manager,  was  among  Spartanburg 
Kiwanians  attending  recent  inter-club 
meetings  at  Clinton,  S.  C.,  and  Greer, 
S.  C. 

Frank  S.  Hoy,  business  manager  of 
Lewiston  (Me.)  Sun  and  Journal,  re¬ 
ceived  an  honorary  Master  of  Arts 
degree  at  the  75th  anniversary  com¬ 
mencement  exercises  of  Bates  College. 
June  19. 

Arthur  Ryan,  business  manager, 
Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript  -  Tele¬ 
gram,  and  Samuel  O’Connell,  bridge 
editor.  Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily 
News,  took  possession  for  a  year  of 
the  Minneapolis  duplicate  whist 
trophy  in  the  deciding  session  for  the 
prize  in  Holyoke,  July  1  at  the  49th 
annual  tournament  of  the  American 
Whist  League. 

Chris  Lykke,  promotion  manager, 
San  Francisco  News,  is  on  a  month’s 
vacation  in  Honolulu. 

Maurice  B.  Mitchell,  advertising 
manager,  Ogdensburg  (N.  Y.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  June  29,  addressed  the  Ogdens¬ 
burg  Rotary  Club.  He  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  F.  R.  Little,  Journal  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Irvin  Borders,  for  several  years  with 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  display  de¬ 
partment,  was  appointed  advertising 
manager  of  the  Citizens  National 
Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Los  Angeles, 
effective  July  1. 

Miss  Beulah  Ro’oeson,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  Spartanburg 
[  (S.  C.)  Herald-Journal,  has  been 
named  advertising  committee  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Spartanburg  Pilot  Club. 
Miss  Mary  Blalock  of  the  Herald- 
Journal  business  office,  recently  was 
installed  president. 

Joe  F.  Price,  former  partner  and 
head  of  the  Price-Gourlay,  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.  C., 
has  resigned  to  become  national  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion  manager  of 
the  Vancouver  News-Herald. 

Howard  Wheat,  Wichita  Eagle  rep¬ 
resentative  in  Kansas  City,  has  been 
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HOWARD  W.  PALMER,  editor  and 
general  manager  of  the  Greenwich 
(Conn.)  Press  who  last  week  was 

-  elected  president 

of  the  National 
Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation  succeed¬ 
ing  Will  H.  Con¬ 
rad,  Medford 
(Wis.)  Star- 
News,  entered 
newspaper  work  ' 
quite  by  acci¬ 
dent  27  years 
ago. 

Born  in  1895 
in  Keeseville. 

Howard  W.  Pafmer  N.  Y.,  his  family 
had  moved  to 
W’atertown,  N.  Y.,  and  he  had  com¬ 
pleted  his  first  year  of  study  for  a  law 
career  at  Columbia  University  when 
finances  made  him  look  for  a  job.  The 
only  one  he  could  find  was  a  reporter’s 
berth  on  the  Watertown  Times  and 
after  a  year  he  liked  it  so  well  he 
decided  to  make  newspaper  work  his 
career. 

He  studied  in  Columbia’s  School  of 
Journalism,  working  during  vacations 
on  the  Watertown  Times,  and  after 
he  was  graduated  in  1917  he  returned 
to  the  Times.  He  served  as  reporter, 
state,  telegraph  and  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  and  was  city  editor  from  1921  to 
1924,  when  he  left  to  become  assistant 
secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Pub¬ 
lic  Service  Commission. 

In  1926  he  re-entered  newspaper 
work  when  he  became  editor  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Greenwich  Press. 
Under  his  editorship  the  Press  has 
increased  the  average  number  of 
pages  from  14  to  22  and  holds  the 
NEA  record  with  first  place  in  seven 
different  contests,  including  the  best 
weekly  newspaper  award  in  1932. 

Mr.  Palmer’s  newspaper  ability  is 
further  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
when  he  went  to  the  Greenwich  Press 
13  years  ago  the  editorial  staff  con¬ 
sisted  of  an  editor  and  part-time  re¬ 
porter.  Today,  in  addition  to  Mr. 
Palmer,  there  are  four  full  time  men 
on  news,  two  young  women  on  society, 
besides  several  correspondents  and 
feature  writers  doing  stories  only  for 
(he  Press. 

Mr.  Palmer  was  president  of  the 
Connecticut  Editorial  Association  in 
1931  and  1932  and  again  in  1937  and 
19,38.  He  was  elected  a  director  of 
NEA  in  1933  and  last  year  was  chosen 
vice-president. 

transferred  to  Wichita  where  he  will 
be  associated  with  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Eagle. 

Cairus  Bongarone  has  joined  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  promotion 
department  succeeding  Bayard  Heim- 
er.  who  resigned  July  1  to  joiti  the 
New  York  City  Fire  Department. 

Jack  Weigle,  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Herald  advertising  staff  for 
two  years,  has  resigned  to  accept  a 
similar  position  with  the  Fli?it  (Mich.) 
J  (primal. 

Duncan  L.  McRae,  and  Jack  Max¬ 
well,  members  of  the  1939  graduating 
class  of  the  Henry  W.  Grady  School 
of  Journalism,  University  of  Georgia, 
have  joined  the  Atlanta  Journal  ad¬ 
vertising  department. 

Carlin  S.  French,  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Chicago  Herald 
&  Examiner,  has  joined  WTMV,  East 
St.  Louis,  Ill.,  radio  station,  as  a  sales 
representative. 

R.  M.  Anderson,  manager  of  the 
Longview  (Wash.)  Daily  News,  and 
Mrs.  Anderson  “honeymooned”  in 
I  (Continued  on  next  page) 


‘‘easily 

our 

number  one 


comic 


LI’L 

ABNER 


At  the  end  of  a  letter  he  wrote  us 
the  other  day.  T.  E.  Sharp,  editor 
t»f  Tin*  Mi»hile  limes,  said: 

”Vi  ill  you  ])ardoii  me  if  1  atld 
that  LI’L  ABNER  is  easily  our 
iiumher  om*  eomie  in  reader  re¬ 
sponse? 

"Of  course.  I  aL-o  give  him  inim- 
her  one  position  on  the  eomie 
page." 

Now  in  Mobile  as  alreu«ly  in 
some  hundreds  of  other  eiti«‘s — 
this  eomie  of  A1  (Lapp's  is  tops. 

Now.  too.  tinmgh  it  hasn't  vet 
passed  its  fifth  year  as  a  feature, 
l.ri.  ABNEK  already  has  passe<l 
in  total  eireulation  -its  twen¬ 
tieth  milli*m. 

W’onhl  you  like  t(»  see  samples? 

nUitsib 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42nd  street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEF.I? 


PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  19 


nothing  better  than  to  control  the  Guy  Gentry,  veteran  political  and 
press  as  it  is  controlled  in  other  na-  editorial  writer.  Wichita  Beacon,  has 
tions  of  the  world.  The  people  in  resigned  to  become  editor  of  a  week- 


Special  Editions 


this  world,  who  are  doing  decent  ly  Democratic  paper,  the  Wichita  Sun.  TROY  (N.Y.)  RECORD  Newspapers. 


Southern  California  on 
wedding  anniversary. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


things  don’t  fear  newspaper  photog- 
their  23rd  raphers.” 

Wesley  Smith,  financial  editor,  Los 

_  Angeles  Times,  spoke  to  the  Kiwanis 

Club  of  Hollywood,  June  29. 
Theodore  Giddings,  city  editor  of 


TTAXTT70  •  -  j  i  f  Pittsficld  (Mass.)  Berkshire  Evening 

I  I  J  Eagle  and  Miss  Anna  Welz,  of  the 
Norfolk  (  a.)  daily’s  business  office,  have  announced 

dressed  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Com-  .  /  eneaeement 
merce  there,  June  28.  In  discussing  tneir  engagement, 
the  press  Hanes  told  his  audience  that  Lisle  Moemaker,  sports  editor,  San 

‘‘dark  deeds,  thoughts  and  politics  (Cal.)  Sun,  was  operated  on 

can’t  stand  the  light  of  publicity,  for  appendicitis  last  week.  He  had 
There  are  politicians  who  would  like  i^st  returned  from  a  vacation  and 

was  stricken  suddenly. 


Bloomsburg  (Pa.)  Morning  Press. 
July  1,  Fourth  Annual  Scenic  Edition, 
64  pages,  4  sections. 

Wabash  (Ind.)  Plain  Dealer,  June 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


lutludint 

Tk*  JtunuHit,  1907;  Nims^^ion,  merged 


Witi  Th*  Frink  metiri  _ 

TCiemtenti5r'E«S*tei»3~?SQtJ»tr"Copyri5ited 
Tbe  EDrrOR  ft  TOBUSHER  CX5MPANY,  Inc. 
Jamm  Wmcit  Browm.  PrttidtnS  and  PaUisker 
James  Weight  Beow%  Jfc,  Fitt-Prtsidtnt 
Craelbs  B.  Geooues,  Trtaswrr 
Cbas.  T.  Stuaet,  Stcrttary 
Aethue  T.  Robb,  £dtler 
Waeeem  L.  Bassett,  Dvtttor 
Cnural  dfitts. 


Seventeenth  Hoor  Old  Timet  Building 
42nd  Street  end  Broadway,  New  York  Gty,  N.  Y . 

BRyant  9-305^  3053,  3054,  3055  and  3056 
The  Olseit  Pubushees’  and  Adveetisees’ 

_ JovEWAi.  iw  America _ 

Arthur  T.  Robb,  Editor;  Waeeeh  L.  Bassett, 


Bditar;  Walter  E.  Schneider,  Ntvu  Edisar;  John 
I.  Clbucbee,  Maelen  £.  Pew,  Je,  Steeben  J. 
Moncbae. 


Fred  E.  Drew,  aviation  editor,  Bos¬ 
ton  Herald  and  Traveler,  and  Howard 
A.  Moulton,  aviation  editor,  Boston 
Post,  were  judges  of  the  recent  mod¬ 
el  airplane  contest  of  Kennedy, 
Clothiers,  Boston,  and  the  American 
Airlines. 

Earl  Miller,  of  the  Michigan  City 
(Ind.)  News-Dispatch  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  has  been  made  sports  edi¬ 
tor  succeeding  John  R.  Gleason,  who 
resigned  to  give  all  his  time  to  play¬ 
ing  piano  in  a  dance  orchestra. 

George  I.  Fisher,  Harrisburg  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin  and  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette, 
has  been  named  publicity  director  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Highway  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Charles  D.  Mackey,  formerly  of  the 


Ranger  (Tex.)  Times,  June  25,  20th 
Anniversary  of  daily  and  Ranger 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  80-page  tab¬ 
loid  section. 


Sidney  Coleman  succeeds  Gentry  on  June  28.  “Cool  Down’’  Supplement 
the  Beacon.  12  pages. 

James  George  has  resigned  from  the  L’ Independent,  Fall  River.  Mass 

news  staff  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post  Ga-  French  language  daily,  June  24-25 
zette  to  do  political  writing  for  one  of  Annual  St.  Jean-Baptiste  edition.  48 
the  Republican  groups  in  the  coming  pages, 
campaign. 

Ed  Smith,  of  the  Jackson  (Mich.) 

Citizen-Patriot  editorial  staff,  is  a 
member  of  the  committee  in  charge 

"  oZ “T  .he’  ?■  T 

Conservation  league  in  August.  ions. 

Robert  Frederick  Lane  effective 
Aug.  1  becomes  literary  critic  of  the 
Omaha  World-Herald  succeeding 
George  Grimes,  who  recently  became 
managing  editor  of  the  paper. 

Miss  Betty  Browning,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  club  editor,  was  awarded  a  cita¬ 
tion  by  the  National  Association  of 
Press  Women  in  New  York  recently  Centennial  Edition  for  city,  76  pages, 
for  her  “constructive  interest  in  the  including  a  16-page  tabloid  section 
activities  of  women  in  the  Chicago  with  color  on  first  and  last  pages  of 
area  and  throughout  the  nation.” 

Albert  Weinrich,  city  hall  reporter, 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Times,  is  author  of  a 
five-article  series  on  credit  unions, 
which  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 

Washington,  plans  to  reprint  and  dis¬ 
tribute. 

Eddie  Adolphe,  copyreader.  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  will  join  the 
staff  of  Newsweek. 


Cheboygan  (Mich.)  Daily  Tribune. 
June  30,  Golden  Jubilee  edition  com 
memorating  city’s  growth,  96  pages. 
Iowa  City  (la.)  Press-Citizen,  July 


Hugh  C.  McVickers,  night  telegraph 


this  section. 

Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Star-Gazette,  June 
27,  Diamond  Jubilee  Edition  for  citys 
75th  anniversary,  64  pages 

Ocean.  City  (N.  J.)  Sentinel-Ledger, 
July  1,  marking  60th  anniversary  of 
city,  30  pages. 

Ogdensburg  (N.  Y.)  Journal,  June 
30,  10th  Anniversary  Edition, 
pages. 

Bristol  (Conn.)  Press,  June  27,  8 


Jameb  Weight  Brown,  Je.,  Assistant  PrMiiktr. 

Chaelei  B.  Geoomeb,  Crural  Manattr;  Charles  Philadelphia  Record,  has  succeeded  editor  of  Lincoln  Star  and  Journal,  re-  page  section  marking  50th  anniversary 
...  c  vj  Elwyn  A.  Nellis  as  editor  of  the  cently  retired  after  50  years  service,  of  the  New  Departure  Co  a  Generi 

Nel-  ■■  . 


T.  Stoaet,  Adaertuint  Dvtttor;  Gegece  H.  Steate, 
Cireaiatitn  Manattr, 


Wukintton,  D.  C.  Corrtjpondtnt:  General  Press 
Absgciation.  James  J.  Butler  sod  George  H. 
Manning.  Je.,  1223  National  Prtts  Club  Bids., 
Phone  Metropolitan  1080. _ 


Ckuatt  Corrtipond 
921  London  Guaranttt  and  Attidmt  Buildint,  360 
North  Mickiton  Art,,  Tel.  Dearborn  6771. 


Patifit  Coast  CorrtspondtnU:  Campbell  Watson, 
2132  />rr4y  Strr/t,Berkcley,  Cal.,  Telephone:  Thorn- 
wall  5557;  Ken  Tatloe,  1216  North  Hobart  Btul., 
Lob  Angelca,  Telephooo,  Hempstead  6722.  Adoer- 
titint  Rtfrtstntatitt:  Dbncan  A.  Sbott  ft  Co,  Mills 
Buildint,  San  Frandseo;  Telephone  Sutter  1393; 
WtsUm  Patifit  Buildint,  Lot  Angeles,  Telephone 
Prospeer  1975. _ 


_  _  anui 

Eccletton  Squsre  Mews,  London,  S.  W.  1,  England. 
Paris,  Frantt  Corrtstondtnt:  Bernhard  Racnee,  25 
Ru  Rtnnttuin,  Telephone  EtoUe  07-70.  Paris, 
Fraut,  Reprtitntotiot:  Sydney  R.  Claeee,  Inter¬ 
national  Service,  76  Ru  dts  Pttits-Champs,  Tele- 
phone  Opera  66-^. 


Montrose  (Pa.)  Democrat.  Mr 
lis  became  editor  six  months  ago, 
changing  the  name  of  the  paper  from 
the  County  Record.  He  will  return 
to  the  Southwest. 

Dorothy  Porter,  cub  reporter,  Odgen 
(Utah)  Standard-Examiner ,  has 
turned  columnist,  turning  out  “The 
Inquiring  Reporter,”  a  new  daily  fea¬ 
ture.  She  is  also  author  of  the  tri¬ 
weekly  feature:  “True  Pioneer  Stor¬ 
ies.” 

Jack  Kalter,  courthouse  reporter. 


Motors  division,  and  the  city’s  oldes: 
industry. 


He  regarded  his  biggest  story  as  the 
San  Francisco  earthquake. 

Richard  M.  Ramey,  sports  editor  of  ■ 

the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Register-Republic,  Kretchniail  Is  EdltOF 
resigned  July  1  to  join  the  Chicago  C  Is  J  1  T  ^ 

Tribune  sports  department.  He  had  V,/!  oCllt  LiQKG  1  GlC^raill 
served  the  Rockford  Morning  Star  and  H.  P.  Krctchman,  veteran  Washing 
Register-Republic  for  12  years.  Ri-  ton  State  newspaper  man,  recently 
chard  E.  Day,  a  member  of  the  Regis¬ 
ter-Republic  sports  staff,  has  been 
appointed  sports  editor  to  succeed  Mr. 

Ramey. 


was  appointed  editor  of  the  Salt  Lake 
(Utah)  Telegram,  succeeding  Colonel 
Leroy  Bourne.  57,  who  died  of  a  heart 
attack  on  April  6 

During  the  14  years  since  his  grad 


William  Kostka.  former  magazine 
Union  City  (N.  J.)  Hudson  Dispatch,  editor  of  the  NBC  press  department  nation  from  the  University  of  Wash 
and  former  laureate  recorder  of  United  has  been  named  manager  of  the  press  ington  in  1925,  Mr.  Kretchman  has 
Amateur  Press  Assn,  of  America  spoke  department.  Mr.  Kostka  joined  INS  served  on  the  Seattle  Star  as  desk 
for  the  professional  press  at  the  open-  in  New  York  in  1928  and  remained  man;  as  editor  of  the  Auburn  (Wash.) 


Far  Eatum  Corrtspondtnis:  Hans  R.  Johansen. 

c-«Oisks  Msinic^  Ossk^Japa^n  end  James  Shen,  ing  business  session  of  the  United  with  it  until  1933  during  which  time  Globe-Republican;  night  and  tele 
K— Amateur  Press  Association’s  annual  he  had  served  as  central  manager  of  graph  editor  of  the  Tacoma  Times 

meeting  July  3  in  Jersey  City.  ' 


the  Centre  Newt  Agency,  Hung  Wu  Road,  Nanking 
China. 


Display  Advertising  rates  effective  Dec.  1,  1937; 


INS  in  Chicago. 


Sixes 

Lines 

Agate 

1 

Time 

L  • 
Times 

L  13 
Timet 

26 

Times 

Times 

Page 

HPage 

KPage 

HPage 

'/4Pago 

672 

336 

168 

84 

42 

$275 

154 

86 

85 

33 

$284 

131 

72* 

47* 

28* 

$220 

123 

68* 

44* 

26* 

$206 

116 

64* 

41* 

24* 

$182 

lai 

57 

37 

22 

a  cost  of  $22,  per  week  earns  at  low  a  rate  on  a  52 
time  basis  at  any  other  schedule  namely,  $182  per 
page:  $103  half  page;  $57  quarter  page.  •Quarter, 
eighth  and  sixteenth  pages  mutt  be  on  de6nite  copy 
schedule.  _ 


Classified  rates:  90c  per  agate  line  one  time;  70c 
per  agate  line  four  timet. 


Robert  L.  Robinson,  formerly  of  the 
Augusta  (Kan.)  Gazette  and  for  the 
last  two  years  federal  building  repor¬ 
ter  for  the  Wichita  Eagle  (evening) 
has  purcha.sed  the  Appleton  City  (Mo.) 
Journal  weekly  assuming  active  con¬ 
trol  July  1.  Robinson  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Kansas  university  school  of 
journalism. 

Herbert  M.  Harwood,  former  Iowa 
and  Los  Angeles  newspaper  man  who 
last  year  was  public  relations  counsel 
for  the  American  Potash  &  Chemical 


Wedding  Bells 


Situations  wanted;  60c  per  sgste  line  one  time; 

40c  per  agate  line  four  times  (count  five  words  to  Corporation  at  Trona,  Cal.,  has  joined 


HARRY  S.  WEBSTER,  general  man¬ 
ager,  San  Bernardino  (Cal.)  Daily 
Sun  and  Evening  Telegram,  to  Mrs. 
Harriet  Veirs  Goodcell  June  27  at 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

James  Armour,  Wichita  Eagle  (eve¬ 
ning)  sjKirts  editor,  to  Miss  Dorothy 
Shawver  of  Wichita  in  that  city  on 
June  28. 


the  line). 


Subscription  rates:  By  mail  payable  in  advance 
United  States  and  Islaad  Possessions,  $4  per  year; 
Canada,  $4.50;  Foreign.  $5. _ 


the  Glendale  (Cal.)  News-Press  as  a 


editor  of  the  Coeur  D'Alene,  Idaho 
Press;  editor.  Spokane  Press, 
associate  editor  of  the  Spokane 
Times 

One  of  Utah’s  most  colorful  journal 
ists,  the  late  Editor  Bourne  during  his 
more  than  three  decades  in  western 
journalism,  worked  on  the  Inter 
Mountain  Republican  and  Deseret 
News,  as  editor  of  the  latter.  He 
started  newspaper  work  as  reporter 
for  the  Telegram  37  years  ago,  return¬ 
ing  to  the  Telegram  in  1931,  he  was 
news  editor,  editorial  writer,  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  became  editor  in 
19,33. 

He  served  for  many  years  in  the 


Club  batw:  Tbe  club  rates  are  applicable  to  all 
subscriptions  in  any  one  organization — whether  paid 
for  by  tbe  company  or  individuals.  Three  subscrip* 
tions  to  separate  addresses  for  one  year  each  or  one 
subscription  for  three  years,  $10;  five  subscriptions 
to  different  ad<jresses  for  one  year  each  or  one  sub¬ 
scription  for  five  years,  $15;  ten  subscriprioni  one  year 
each  or  one  fcM*  ten  years,  $25.  Member  Asso¬ 
ciated  Business  Papers. _ _ _ _ 


Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


with  an  average  certified  net  paid 
follows: 


Robert  O.  Brandon,  sports  editor, 

rcporter“TeforoToing7rth^^^  l  - -  -  -  - 

Coast  in  1920  ho  worked  on  the  Des  Bird,  of  North  Adams,  Mich.,  Utah  National  Guard,  rising  to  the 

JlJoine.'?  Register  and  rrtbnne  and  rank  of  Colonel.  He  served  on  Ae 

owned  papers  in  Rockwell  City  and  Lester  C.  Hardwich,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  Mexican  border  and  in  France  during 

Clarion,  la.  editorial  representative  and  photog-  the  World  War.  He  was  a  Lieutenant 

A1  Palmer,  former  associate  editor  •'spher  of  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald  to  Colonel  in  France  during  the  World 

of  Toronto  National  Tatler  and  re-  M>ss  Hazel  M.  Martens  of  Rochester,  War.  For  a  few  years  prior  to  his 

N.  Y.,  there,  July  1.  return  to  the  TelegLm  he^ engaged  in 

managing  editor  of  both  the  Canadian  Charles  Throckmorton  Byrne,  re-  advertising  work  and  was 


Circulstions  t-uiiui  Ul  UUlll  IllU  L.dIl<lLllctll  A  i  ii  Lull  Ajyillc,  1C-  - - - -  -  - -  , 

A.B.C.”  as  and  the  American  editions,  succeed-  porter,  San  Diego  Union-Tribune  to  years  advertising  manager  of  the  U 


Six  Months 

Ended 

Net 

Paid 

Total  Dis¬ 
tribution 

June  30.  19.38 . 

12,360 

1.3,312 

1937 . 

11,482 

12,751 

1936 . 

10.778 

11,801 

1 

1935 . 

10,225 

11,333 

I 

1934 . 

9,359 

10,592 

1 

1933 . 

8,796 

10,320 

1 

1932 . 

9,920 

10,987 

i  • 

1931 . 

10,497 

11,569 

1 

1930 . 

10,816 

12,216 

1  • 

1920 . 

9,878 

11,105 

1  • 

1928 . 

8,982 

10.223 

ing  Richard  A.  Sair. 


William  Beeson,  political  reporter,  June  24. 

Wichita  Eagle  (morning) .  has  resigned  Lee  Fuhrman,  for  four  years  a  rc 
to  become  state  public  relations  coun-  write  man.  Atlanta  Constitution,  and 
sel  for  the  Brewers  and  Kan.sas  Beer  formerly  of  Philadelphia  Public  Led- 


Sue  Slayton  Cornell,  in  San  Diego,  Power  &  Light  Company.  He  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  his  widow,  two  sons  and  thres 
daughters. 


Distributors  committee,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Wichita. 

Miss  Louise  Verdel  has  been  named 
society  editor  of  the  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Herald. 


ger,  to  Miss  Nell  Maxwell,  of  Elberton, 
Ga.,  in  Atlanta  June  12. 

Davenport  Steward,  telemat  editor, 
Atlanta  AP  bureau,  to  Miss  Kathryn 
Henderson,  in  Atlanta  June  13. 


ISSUED  216  PAGE  PAPER 

Running  216  pages  in  nine  section^ 
El  Comercio,  Lima,  Peru,  on  ^ 
celebrated  its  KXlth  anniversary.  Tl)® 
first  page  of  each  section  was  m 
color. 


R  JULY  8,  1939 


BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  B.HOE  &  €0.,  Iiie. 


F(  )R n  iS  A  I  K  iiulretl  is  a  now  |»rosi«lont  w  lio 
can  assumo  tlio  rosponsihilitios  at  fho  helm  of 
a  larpe  oompany  umlor  such  promising  oomiitions 
as  exist  today  f<»r  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  liie. 

\\  e  have  just  sueeessfully  eoiisumiuate«l  the  sale 
of  our  British  subsidiary  for  a  sum  eonsiderahlv  in 
excess  of  two  million  dollars,  sidtstantia  lly  all  in 
cash.  This  sound  husiness  transaction  was  decided 
upon  only  after  the  most  searehin*:  consideration, 
and  was  motivated  chiefly  hy  eircumstanees  abroad 
which  arc  familiar  to  many  hut  are  too  lengthy  for 
explanation  here. 

The  proceeds  from  that  sale  have  been  used  for 
two  purposes:  1.  To  retire  honde<l  imlehte«lness  of 
the  company.  2.  To  provide  additional  working 
capital  for  an  ambitious  program  of  development. 

The  additional  working  capital  will  create  the 
opportunity  of  broadening,  if  necessary,  our  pres¬ 
ent  program  of  product  diversification.  .Already  we 
are  doing  important  work  for  three  of  America's 
largest  airplane  parts  manufacturers.  e  are  also 
engaged  in  the  production  of  one  of  the  Federal 
Government's  educational  or<lers  which  now  are  a 
feature  of  the  nation's  national  *lefense  program. 


This  new  husiness.  added  to  that  of  our  long- 
existing  and  profitable  saw  husiness,  is  not  only  a 
source  of  additional  revenue,  hut  also  will  have  the 
beneficial  effect  of  leveling  out  our  production 
curve  and  freeing  us  in  considerable  degree  from 
complete  dependence  upon  the  fluctuations  of  the 
printing  press  manufacturing  business. 

Naturally,  we  shall  continue  to  develop  and 
build  newspaper  and  other  types  of  jircss  equip¬ 
ment.  as  we  have  done  for  more  than  one  hundred 
years.  ^  e  expect  to  maintain  our  preeminence  as 
the  largest  manufacturer  of  the  most  diversified 
line  of  equipment  to  meet  all  newspaper  printing 
requirements,  i.e.  —  black  newspaper  printing: 
multi-color  printing;  plate-making  machinery:  ro¬ 
togravure  and  the  steadily  emerging  newspaper 
lithography. 

e  believe  that  the  New'spaper  Publishers  and 
executives  of  .America  are  entitled  to  know,  and 
will  he  pleased  to  learn,  that  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc., 
is  in  a  healthy  financial  condition,  and  that  it  pro¬ 
poses  to  operate  on  a  basis  which  will  ensure  the 
continuance  of  this  comlition  and  of  the  research 
and  developmental  work  which,  we  believe,  are  in 
the  long  run  so  essential  to  successful  newspaper 
production. 


HAitRY  .M.  TII  LIXfiHAST.  I'resident 
R.  H(»E  &  (  0..  Iiie. 

^>1((  Fast  l.'lflth  Street  (at  Ka>t  Ri\ci) 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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iiida  from  Xieosurv  Names  2  for 

and  never  ^ 

Press,  Public  Relations  c; 

eep  ahead  Washington.  D.  C  .  July  3 — Eugene 
[linking  if  g  Duffield  has  been  appointed  direc- 
30  leaders.  qJ  public  relations  for  the  Treasury 
r  of  the  Department,  and  Charles  Schwarz  has 
and  pres-  been  named  to  direct  press  relations 
rial  A.sso-  of  that  branch  of  the  Government, 
irsinen.  The  appointees  take  over  duties  han- 
t  his  na-  died  by  Herbert  E.  Gaston  until  he 
y  Country  y^-as  advanced  to  the  office  of  Assistant 
)r  him  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
excellence  Duffield,  30  years  old.  is  a  native  of 
)e  "unread  Denver.  Col.,  who  was  educated  at 
d  by  R.  G.  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  re-  Mr.  Haskell,  son  of 
the  Port-  mained  there  for  two  years  as  in-  ents,  was  born  at 
•ess  before  structor  in  history.  He  has  served  in  March  8.  1874,  while  h 
:ing.  the  Washington  Bureaus  of  the  C/ii-  furlough  from  Bulgi 

day  may  cago  Tribune  and  the  Waff  Street  three  years  in  Bulgai 
orrors  will  Journal,  and  on  the  city  staff  of  the  turned  to  the  United 
:s  will  live  United  States  Daily.  He  joined  the  studied  at  Oberlin  Ac 
when  the  Treasury  Department  last  year.  lege,  graduating  from 

_  Schwarz.  34  years  old.  was  born  in  He  worked  as  a  rep 

Chicago,  Ill.,  and  was  educated  at  the  Kansas  City  World  a 

S  University  of  Illinois.  He  joined  the  Scripps-McRae  agent 
Chicago  Bureau  of  Associated  Press  His  association  with 
in  1925.  and  from  1926  to  1933  was  Star  began  in  1898  i 
with  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  He  has  graph  editor.  He  wa 
has  radio  and  newsreel  experience,  cessively  to  city  editoi 
and  since  1935  has  been  in  public  and  then  Washingtoi 
relations  and  press  relations  work  for  Soon  after  returning 
the  Treasury.  ton  in  1909  he  took  cl 


lation.ships  which  might  embarrass 


Henry  Fowler 
Heads  Oregon 
Publishers 

D.  J.  Sterling,  ASNE  Presi¬ 
dent,  R.  G.  Callvert, 
Pulitzer  Winner,  Speak 


him  whenever  editorial  criticism  be- 
ame  necessary,  Mr.  Ha.skell  said: 

“We  have  gone  on  the  assumption 
that  if  we  have  to  criticize,  we  would 
It  is  more  helpful  to  an  editor  to  have 
contacts  that  keep  him  in  touch  with 
the  people  of  his  community  and  their 
problem,s  than  it  is  to  do  without  them 
We  try  not  to  let  personal  opinion 
interfere  with  editorial  policy  but  we 
do  keep  in  touch  with  movements  go¬ 
ing  on  in  our  city  by  having  our  ex- 


Haskell  Sees  Younger 
Ideas  Saving  Papers 

continued  from  page  5 


WORCESTER  OUTING 

Ninety  members  of  the  advertising 
circulation,  accounting  and  radio  de¬ 
partments  og  the  Worcester  (Mass 
Gazette,  ac- 


mostly  from  the  younger  or  middle- 
aged  crowd.  “We  try  to  have  a  lot  of 
human  interest  stories  and  a  lot  of 
good  writing  has  been  done  by  the 
younger  men,  ” 

termed  "a  classic"  a  story  by  one  of 

the  younger  reporters  on  the  plight  Farms,  Sutton,  last  week, 
of  "Joe  Doak,"  a  composite  of  the 
Kansas  City  precinct  police  captains 
in  the  Pendergast  scandaLs.  "He  spent 
several  days  working  it  up  and  did  as 
good  a  job  as  Lincoln  Steffens  when 
he  was  writing  the  story  of  honest 
graft  in  New  York  in  the  nineties.” 

Mr.  Haskell  remarked. 

Haskell  vs.  Bovard 
This  editor,  in  accordance  with  the 
policy  of  Star  executives  taking  an  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  city  activities,  has  served 
as  a  member  of  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Kansas  City  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  trustee  of  the  Kansas  City 
Art  Institute,  and  member  of  the  board 
of  governors  of  the  Kansas  City  Liberty 
Memorial  Association,  as  well  as  a 
the  daily  trustee  of  Oberlin  College.  Discussing 
this  policy  as  against  that  of  O.  K. 

Bovard,  noted  former  editor  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  who  believed 
an  editor  should  be  careful  to  detach 
himself  from  business  or  cultural  re- 


and  Ei'eniug 

Mr.  Haskell  added.  He  companied  by  the  newspapers’  exea 

outing  at  Singletar 


New  officers  of  the  Oregon  Ne-wspaper  Publishers'  Association,  elected  at  the  52nd 
annual  meeting  at  Timberline  Lodge,  June  30,  July  I,  are:  standing,  left  to  right:  Hugh 
G.  Ball,  Hood  River  News;  Eric  W.  Allen,  dean  of  the  University  of  Oregon  School  of 
Journalism;  M.  R.  Chessman.  Astoria  Astorian-Budget;  Frank  Jenkins,  Klamath  Fails 
News  and  Herald,  all  directors,  and  Harry  Schenk,  secretary  manager.  Seated:  Giles 
French,  Moro  Observer,  vice-president;  Henry  Fowler,  Bend  Bulletin,  president,  and 
Lars  Bladine,  McMinnville  Telephone-Register,  retiring  president. 

ler.  Bend  Bulletin,  president  for  the  world  will  be  a  happy  and  prosperous 
coming  year.  He  succeeds  Lars  place.  Then  there  will  be  no  need  for 
Bladine.  publisher  of  the  McMinn-  editorials  that  call  for  greater  patriot- 
ville  Telephone-Register,  who  becomes  ism  and  appreciation  of  democracy, 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors.  There  will  be  no  need  to  urge  citizens 
Giles  L.  French.  Sherman  County  Oh-  of  a  country  such  as  this  to  contrast 
server.  Moro,  was  named  vice-pres-  their  form  of  government  with  that 
ident,  and  Herbert  Grey.  Medford  Mail  of  dictators.”  Mr.  Callvert  said.  “I 
Tribune,  was  re-elected  treasurer..  can  then  tear  up  my  article,  even 
ASNE  President  Speaks  though  it  is  always  the  hope  of  a 

„  ,  writer  that  he  can  some  day  write 

Responsible  newspapermen  ol  to-  „  .u  ■  „  .u  .  -n  i-  t  •• 

,  j  r  j  f  ,  something  that  will  live  forever, 

day  regard  freedom  of  the  press  as  a  a  ^  ■  d  j  * 

.  ,  ...  .  ,  u  •  u  j  The  Astoria  Astorian-Budqet  was 

right  and  privilege  to  be  cherished.  j  •  .  ?  -  . 

j  ^  ,  u  I  j  announced  as  the  winner  in 

and  not  as  a  license  to  be  exploited.  «  u  r  .u  ^  v 

_  ,  ,  T  1-  c  held  of  the  West  Coast  Engraving 

Donald  J.  Sterling,  managing  editor  ot  ,  ,  ,  ,  j-  i  i-  • 

F  I  J  placque  for  outstanding  public  service, 
the  Portland  Oregon  Journal,  and  ^  _,,  ,  c-  ™  nv.-  j  t 

•  -  J^nd  the  Theta  Sigma  Phi  award  for 

president  of  the  American  Society  oi  .,  ,  ,  ,  ”  ,  , 

AT  .  ij  l^he  best  womans  page.  The  weekly 

ewspaper  !  °  -a  award  for  community  service  went  to 

^e  annual  dinner  meeting  Friday,  the  Nestucca  V«/lc/iVeu-s.  of  Clover- 

His  topic  was  Let  Us  Look  at  Our 
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Full  services  of 
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SPARK  PLUGS 
FOR  PUBLISHERS 


The  Employment  Division  of  the 
National  Newspaper  Promotion  Asso¬ 
ciation  can  put  you  in  touch  with 
qualified  men  or  woman  of  evaluated 
eiperience.  If  you  need  talent  to 
head  up  or  round  out  your  adver¬ 
tising,  sales,  circulation,  or  editorial. 
Promotion  Department,  please  write 
in  confidence.  (No  fees.) 

NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER 
PROMOTION  ASSOCIATION 

Lee  Tracy,  Prom.  Mgr. 

NEW  YOKK  WORL»-TELE<iR\M 

Chairman,  Employmtnt  Cammittea 
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19  3  9 


..  IVArrlrA  nominations  received  from  all  sections 

S  I’lQK©  of  the  country  as  well  as  those  which 

.  H  m  the  committee  members  had  gathered 

\nnUC[l  Awards  during  the  past  year. 

‘  Presentation  of  the  awards  will  be 

n  „  T/^1  lyrid^IlQTYl  broadcast  over  the  network  of  the 

for  J wU,l lldllolll  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  from 

p  .  t  P  banquet  which  some  200  of  the 

Eleven  Prizes  o  e  leading  men  in  the  newspaper,  maga- 

Presented  at  Club’s  zine.  radio  and  newsreel  fields  will  at- 

Frolic  July  14-16  frolic  gets  underway  on 

Friday  evening  with  a  get-together  at 
taANTic  City,  July  7 — Winners  of  the  Atlantic  City  Tuna  Club, 
le  annual  Achievement  Awards  of  , 

If  National  Headliners’  Club  were  tn  -i  t 

,-„nounced  here  today  by  Arthur  QueDGC  Daily  IS 

sib.  chairman  of  the  club’s  award  wyr  Years  Old 
.aimittee. 

Mr.  Robb,  who  is  editor  of  Editor  &  Quebec,  July  4 — State  and  business 
PnusHER.  stated  that  the  awards  leaders  tonight  attended  a  dinner  com- 

jjuld  be  presented  to  the  men  at  the  memorating  the  175th  anniversary  of 
jiiquet  during  the  annual  frolic  of  the  Quebec  Chronicle-Telegraph,  Can- 
ie  club  in  the  Hotel  Traymore  here,  ada’s  oldest  newspaper. 

Hy  15.  The  awards,  consisting  of  History  of  the  papier  from  its  foun- 
Bid  plaques,  are  given  each  year  to  dation,  June  21,  1765,  as  the  bilingual 
2ose  men  whom  the  club  believes  Quebec  Gazette  was  reviewed  by 

have  made  outstanding  achievements  speakers  who  commended  its  role  in 

;  newspaper  work  during  the  past  12  the  life  of  the  old  capital  of  French- 
r.onths.  Canada. 

Jones  Picture  Winner  They  told  how  William  Brown,  a 

The  winners  and  reasons  for  the  ci-  Scotsman  trained  in  the  printing  trade 
•  uons  follow  Philadelphia  by  a  brother-in-law 

Toward  Jones,  formerly  of  Knox-  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  came  to  Quebec 
-^Journal  and  now  with  the  Wash-  1^63  and  the  following  year  started 
nvton  bureau  of  Acme  Photos,  for  the  publication  of  the  Gazette, 
best  news  picture.  This  was  made  The  Gazette  became  the  Chronicle- 
while  his  subject,  a  local  politician.  Telegraph  through  ama  gamations 
-ed  a  revolver  at  him  ^hh  the  Morning  Chronicle  in  18i4 

'Frank  L.  Toughill  of  the  Philadel-  ''’"d  then  with  the  Daily  Telegraph  in 

Mil  Record  for  the  best  exclusive  re-  ,  .  ,  ,  . 

r,in»  in  Iho  dnmpcitie  field  Thi.s  The  dinner  gathering  heard  ad- 


Jones  Picture  Winner 

The  winners  and  reasons  for  the  ci- 
iuons  follow: 

Howard  Jones,  formerly  of  Knox- 
•it  Journal  and  now  with  the  Wash- 


-ed  a  revolver  at  him  morning  i^nronicie  in  loii 

'Frank  L.  Toughill  of  the  Philadel-  ‘hen  with  the  Daily  Telegraph  in 

Record  for  the  best  exclusive  re-  ,  .  ,  ,  , 

:  rung  in  the  domestic  field.  This  ^  The  dinner  gathering  heard  ad- 
nsdone  in  connection  with  coverage  dresses  by  Major  Gwyllym  Dunn, 
.v;  the  murder-for-insurance  ring  Chronicle-Telegraph 

.-cries  in  Philadelphia.  Publishing  Company;  Col.  C.  H.  L 

Reynolds  Packard  of  United  Press  president  of  Price  Brothers  & 

•■-■the  best  exclusive  news  reporting  Company,  Ltd;  Maurice  Dupre,  former 
.the  foreign  field,  for  his  work  dur-  solicitor  general  of  Canada;  Martin 
the  Czecho-Slovakian  crisis  last  provincial^  treasurer;  Onesimo 


September. 


Gagnon.  Quebec’s  mines  minister; 


Damon  Runyon  of  King  Feature  ^ 


Service  and  International  News  Ser-  Mayor  Lucien  Borne;  Lt. 

nee  for  consistently  outstanding  work  'f;  p-  ,9  ®  f 

as  a  writer  of  feature  stories.  Chronicle-Telegraph  Publishing  Com- 

John  Knott  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  T.  J.  Coonan,  Quebec  minister 

-Vetrs  for  outstanding  work  as  a  car-  portfolio;  Co  .  Henri  Gagnon, 

toonist.  Heywood  Broun  of  United  President  of  Lc  Solcif.  and  Arthur  G 
Feature  Service  for  the  consistently  Penny,  the  Chronicle-Telegraph  s  edi- 
Sigh  literary  quality  of  his  column  or-in-c  le  . 

ad  particularly  for  his  column  “Lost  ^  ^  speaker  was  Vin^cent 

Souk  at  Sea”  Fusk,  foreman  of  the  Chronicle-Tele- 

-  ^  j  graph's  composing  room  staff  and  an 

Two  New  York  Papers  Named  employe  for  45  years. 

Tbe  New  York  World-Telegram  for  The  anniversary  was  also  marked 
expose  of  Federal  Judge  Martin  by  souvenir  issue  of  the  newspaper 


Souls  at  Sea.’’ 

Two  New  York  Papers  Named 

The  New  York  World-Telegram  for 
'ie  expose  of  Federal  Judge  Martin 


Manton  resulting  in  his  arrest  and  dated  June  21. 


®nviction.  Major  Dunn,  on  behalf  of  the  man- 

The  New  York  Journal- American  agement  and  employes,  presented  a 
?!f  its  achievement  in  having  enacted  set  of  cut  glass  decanters  to  Roy  Y. 
i?  the  New  York  state  legislature  a  Halpin.  sports  editor,  who  is  retiring 
-sw  lunacy  law  which  may  become  a  after  22  years  with  the  newspaper, 
■-odel  for  the  other  states  of  the  nation.  ■ 

A  T.  Hull,  Jr.,  of  Pathe  News  for  ^•r.  ^  fJ’x  ’  1 

^  best  newsreel  in  the  foreign  field.  *  llty-wri©  lliClltOriaiS 

Reprinted  by  House 

■\I  Brick  of  the  Los  Angeles  office  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  July  .3  Argu- 
•’  X  Movietone  News  for  the  best  uients  favoring  the  Bloom  neutrality 


Fifty-One  Editorials 
Reprinted  by  House 


■\I  Brick  of  the  Los  Angeles  office  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  July  .3  Argu- 
•’  X  Movietone  News  for  the  best  nients  favoring  the  Bloom  neutrality 
■‘■sreel  in  the  domestic  field.  This  appeared  in  the  editorial 

-■'iwed  the  fatal  injury  of  Captain  fo  umns  of  51  newspapers  were  pub- 
I  T.  Roark  of  the  British  polo  team  *'*  48-page  booklet  and  sent 

■-inga  match  on  the  field  at  Mon-  °  members  of  Congress  in  what  is 
rev.  Cal  believed  to  be  an  unprecedented  move 


rey.  Cal  oeiievea  to  oe  an  unprecedented  move 

V  11  r  T,  8^*'^  support  for  the  legislation, 

f  L  Radio  Station  WEEI,  xhe  booklet  was  printed  by  direction 
'^on,  lor  the  best  radio  reporting  of  of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
•■■ew.,  event,  his  eye-witness  account  Affairs  as  a  public  document. 

-  me  rescue  of  survivors  from  the  Excerpts  from  newspaper  editorials 
Squalus,  broadcast  or  news  stories  are  frequently  quoted 
the  network  of  the  Columbia  in  debate,  but  this  is  believed  to  be 
casting  System.  the  first  instance  of  compilation  in  an 

Morten  E.  Pew  Honored  efficial  publication, 

l^te  Marlen  E.  Pew  for  13  years  ■ 

-’mr  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  a  post-  DAILY  SUSPENDS 
TiceTTh'^  1°'  distinguished  Washington.  D.  C..  July  1-The 
;-4ion  American  newspaper  Capitol  Daily  has  suspended  publica- 

Ti,.  lion  with  a  first-page  announcement 

V  awards  were  made  after  the  that  “lack  of  working  capital’’  has 
*  tee  considered  a  long  list  of  forced  the  move 


Fears  Press  Control 
During  and  After  War 

Montreal.  July  4- -Tire  world’s 
most  dangerous  tendency  at  present  is 
that  which  seeks  more  and  more  to 
stifle  the  daily  press  by  government 
control,  according  to  Sir  Hildebrand 
Harmsworth,  managing  director  of  the 
continental  Daily  Mail,  published  in 
Paris.  Sir  Hildebrand  is  the  nephew 
of  two  of  Britain’s  great  newspaper 
barons,  the  late  Lord  Northcliffe  and 
Lord  Rothermere.  He  is  at  the  Mount 
Royal  Hotel  today  after  arriving  here 
on  the  Canadian  National  Steamship 
liner  Lady  Rodney. 

“Government  control  of  the  press  is 
creeping  in  everywhere,’’  he  said.  “You 
here  in  America  may  have  the  freest 
press  in  the  world.  But  elsewhere — 
why  there  are  bills  every  year  in  the 
House  of  Commons  at  home  to  limit 
the  freedom  of  the  press.’’ 

"But  in  the  event  of  war,’’  the  re¬ 
porter  suggested,  “isn’t  it  reasonable 
then  to  have  some  press  control?’’ 

“The  way  things  are  going  now  in 
Europe  it  may  be  that  if  you  have 
press  control  imposed  once  more — it 
will  never  come  off  again.”  he  said. 

■ 

SEEK  TAX  APPEAL 

Washington.  D.  C.,  July  3  —  The 
Brush-Moore  Newspapers,  Inc.,  of 
Canton,  O.,  has  asked  the  U.  S.  Board 
of  Tax  Appeals  to  review  an  income 
tax  deficiency  claim  of  $1,069.68  as¬ 
sessed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue.  The  tax  was  computed 
on  the  basis  of  gains  made  by  the 
publishing  company  in  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  its  own  securities — not  for 
profit,  the  company  points  out,  but 
to  create  a  larger  body  of  local  stock¬ 
holders  in  the  Ohio  cities  in  which  it 
has  newspapers.  A  Supreme  Court 
ruling  is  cited  to  support  the  claim 
that  profits  realized  in  trading  a  cor¬ 
poration’s  own  stock  is  not  taxable. 
The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
answers  that  tho.se  decisions  were 
made  prior  to  the  1936  revision  of  the 
revenue  act. 

■ 

Publishing  Brothers 
Pass  Duties  on  to  Sons 

E.  A.  and  J.  O.  Hayes,  veteran  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  San  Jose  (Cal.)  Mer¬ 
cury  Herald,  have  passed  to  the  .shoul¬ 
ders  of  two  of  their  sons  the  major 
share  of  their  responsibilities. 

Elystus  L.  Hayes,  son  of  J.  O. 
Hayes,  becomes  associate  publisher, 
with  direct  supervision  of  editorial 
nolicy.  while  Harold  C.  Hayes,  son  of 
E.  A,  Hayes,  assumes  the  office  of 
vice-president  for  business  adminis¬ 
tration. 

Both  the  elder  Hayes  are  past  80 
years  of  age.  TTiey  are  brothers.  The 
3-ounger  men  both  have  been  active 
in  management  of  the  newspaper  for 
a  number  of  years. 

■ 

$2,500,000  DAMAGE  SUIT 

Liiwa,  O.,  July  1 — The  “expose”  of 
the  Black  Legion  three  years  ago  in 
Michigan  and  the  subsequent  disclo¬ 
sures  concerning  the  mysterious  hood¬ 
ed  band  echoed  recently  in  Lima’*; 
historic  Courthouse  when  Virgil  H. 
“Bert”  Effinger,  67,  Lima  retired  elec¬ 
trician  and  former  reputed  “national 
commander”  of  the  Legion,  filed  a 
$250,000  damage  suit  against  the  News 
Publishing  Co.,  publi.sher  of  the  Lima 
News.  The  petition  embraced  12 
separate  counts,  and  alleges  that  Ef- 
fingor  was  repeatedly  libeled  in  stories 
published  in  the  Lima  News  relative 
to  the  Black  Legion.  Effinger  was  in¬ 
dicted  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  along  with 
other  alleged  Legionnaires,  but  the 
Detroit  Court  eventually  di.smissed 
the  charges  against  Effinger. 


Rochester  Daily 
Has  Unique 
Good  Will  Plan 

Times-Union's  Blood  Donors' 
Group  Has  Saved  Many 
Lives  .  .  .  Organized  in  1937 

There  have  been  some  unusual 
methods  u.sed  in  good  will  promo¬ 
tion  by  U.  S.  ne.vspapers  in  the  past 
but  the  one  util¬ 


ized  by  the  Roch¬ 
ester  (N.  Y.) 

Times  -  Union,  a 
Gannett  News¬ 
paper,  seems  to 
carve  for  itself  a 
unique  niche  in 
this  technique’s 
history. 

It’s  a  Legion  of 
Blood  Donors 
headed  by  A1 
Sigl,  veteran 
Al  Sigl  Rochester  news¬ 

paperman.  The 
plan  has  varied  ramifications  but  has 
social  service  in  time  of  emergency 
for  its  background. 

It  has  been  in  operation  since 
March.  1937. 

Hove  Given  711  Blood  Transfusions 

Its  mainstay  is  a  group  of  volunteer 
blood  donors  who  have  provided  711 
blood  transfusions  for  those  in  danger 
of  death  and  unable  to  obtain  them  in 
any  other  way.  It  is  solely  an  emer¬ 
gency  service  with  no  concern  where 
there  is  ability  to  pay  or  where  rela¬ 
tives  and  friends  can  supply  the 
needed  transfusion.  Here’s  the  way  it 
happened. 

On  March  18,  1937,  Sigl  heard  two 
stories  which  prompted  him  to  organ¬ 
ize  the  blood  donor  group  and  met 
with  the  enthusiastic  endorsement  of 
his  newspaper.  One  concerned  a  man 
forced  to  stand  by  and  watch  a  son 
die  because  of  his  inability  to  pay  for 
a  blood  transfusion.  The  second  came 
from  a  man  who  saw  a  beloved  daugh¬ 
ter  die  because  the  unusual  type  of 
blood  needed  could  not  be  found. 

News  stories  in  the  Times-Union 
and  radio  broadcasts  brought  an  en¬ 
rollment  within  two  days  of  more  than 
300.  who  know  their  blood  types,  and 
of  some  200  more,  who  were  untyped. 
At  first,  hospitals  appeared  somewhat 
skeptical  and  but  few  calls  for  help 
v/ere  received,  but  the  list  of  volun¬ 
teers  continued  to  grow. 

Then  came  a  day  when  a  Rochester 
hospital  found  itself  in  need  of  al¬ 
most  immediate  service  in  a  desperate 
effort  to  save  a  life,  and  the  group, 
which  had  named  it.self  the  “Al  Sigl 
Legion”  after  the  founder,  provided 
the  donor  within  a  few  minutes.  Since 
that  time  the  group  has  saved  many 
lives. 

Membership  Now  Is  1,006 

The  membership  in  Rochester  is 
1  006,  made  up  of  men  and  women 
from  every  walk  of  life.  The  Times- 
Union  now  is  forming  similar  groups 
throughout  the  suburban  and  rural 
areas.  They  arc  all  parts  of  the  major 
body  and  they  have  built  immeasur¬ 
able  good  will  for  the  paper. 

With  the  aid  of  news  series  and 
daily  broadcasts  by  Sigl.  many  varied 
services  have  been  rendered  by  him 
previous  to  the  formation  of  the  blood 
donor’s  group.  Over  a  10-year  period, 
since  the  inception  of  Sigl’s  broad¬ 
casts.  runaway  children  have  been 
found  and  returned  home;  lost  rela¬ 
tives  were  found  in  time  of  family 
disaster;  babies  were  found  for  child¬ 
less  couples  to  adopt,  and  other 
humanitarian  jobs  have  been  accom¬ 
plished. 
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P  U  B  L  I  S  H  E  ? 


Holman  Renews  Contract; 
To  Do  New  Daily  Panel 


come  was  "Smokey  Stover,’  ‘Spooky,’ 
the  cat.  seven  daily  cartoons  and  Foo. 

“I  have  always  liked  firemen.  And 
now  that  I'm  being  paid  to  draw  about 
their  adventures,  I  can  tell  you  I’m 
just  crazy  about  them.” 


By  WALTER  E.  SCHNEIDER 


HOLMANIA,  a  virulent  but  harmless 
form  of  in(s)anity  rampant  in  re¬ 
cent  years  in  ‘‘Foo  Clubs”  of  adoles¬ 
cents  and  de¬ 


tected  in  the 
high  school  gen¬ 
eration’s  jargon 
expressing  the 
comic  page  ‘‘foo- 
losophy”  of  car¬ 
toonist  Bill  Hol¬ 
man,  seems  to  ’oe 
spreading.  The 
Chicago  T  r  i  b  - 
UNE  -  New  York 
Daily  News 
Syndicate  July  1 
renewed  the  Hol¬ 
man  contract  for 
two  years  and  this  week  added  to 
"Smokey  Stover”  and  “Spooky,”  the 


Bill  Holman 


Sunday  half-page  comic  strip  vehicles 
for  the  cartoonist’s  “foosayings.”  a 
new  daily  panel  named  “Nuts  and 
Jolts.” 

The  new  comic,  two  and  three  col¬ 
umns  in  size,  will  consist  of  Holman 
gags  and  his  inexhaustible  supply  of 
“fool-osophic”  mottoes.  “Zipper,”  a 
nondescript  dog  with  a  curiosity  com¬ 
plex  who  has  cut  capers  heretofore  in 
one  of  Mr.  Holman’s  numerous  daily 
comic  strips,  will  appear  Thursday  as 
a  panel  under  its  own  name. 

"Nutt  and  Jolts"  Included 

The  syndicate,  Mr.  Holman  ex¬ 
plained,  is  concentrating  his  cartoon¬ 
ing  efforts  in  the  daily  field  under  the 
titles  “Nuts  and  Jolts”  and  “Zipper” 
because  the  numerous  titles  used  pre¬ 
viously  were  “somewhat  confusing.” 
These  included  “Problems  Made 
Easy,”  “It’s  All  in  Fun,”  “There’s  One 
in  Every  Family,”  “Something  Ought 
to  Be  Done  About  This,”  among 
others. 

To  look  at  Mr.  Holman  you’d  never 
suspect  that  he’s  the  man  behind  all 
this  zany  humor  appearing  now  on 
the  comic  pages  of  some  90  daily  and 
Sunday  newspajiers.  Thirty-six.  and 
a  bachelor  with  his  eye  on  the  right 
girl,  he  grins  quite  innocently  all  the 
way  up  to  his  bald  spot  above  his  fore¬ 
head,  as  he  confesses  he  “thinks  so 
much  about  this  foo  stuff  that  I’m  be¬ 
ginning  to  lose  my  own  identity.” 

During  the  interview  Mr.  Holman 
let  us  in  on  his  secret — the  origin  of 
the  word  “foo”  which  tickles  juvenile 
funnybones  when  it  appears  in  such 
mottoes  as  “Fifty-four  Forty  or  Foo,” 
to  use  one  of  his  fooier  (fooey,  he’s 
got  us  doing  it)  tomfooleries. 

“It’s  just  a  silly  word  that  doesn’t 
mean  anything,”  the  cartoonist  con¬ 
fided.  “About  ten  years  ago  when  I 
was  doing  a  panel  for  Collier’s  I 
needed  a  name  for  a  car  and  used 
‘Foo.’  It  tickled  me  and  I  started 
using  it  often  on  badges  or  license 
plates  or  wherever  a  space  filler  was 
needed.” 

It's  a  Mania 


went  like  a  house  afire  with  the 
younger  generation. 

Within  the  last  foo  years  scores  of 
Foo  Clubs  have  been  organized  inde¬ 
pendently  by  high  school  and  college 
boys  whose  first  official  act  is  to  elect 
cartoonist  Holman  “honorary  foo’’  or 
lionorary  president.  Fraternity  dances 
often  take  on  a  foo  motif  with  Hol- 
manisms  plastered  all  over  the  walls 
and  at  one  of  these  hops  recently  a 
huge  cardboard  “Spooky”  was  made 
the  vehicle  for  announcing  dance  num¬ 
bers  and  amusing  the  dancers  with 
Holman  “foo-losophies.”  To  wit: 

“A  critic  says  a  sharp  nose  indicates 
curiosity.  A  flattened  nose  indicates 
too  much  curiosity.” 

The  Holman  brand  of  humor  is 
strictly  slapsick,  of  the  “Hellza- 
poppin”  variety.  Anything  goes,  so 
long  as  it  is  considered  funny.  It  re¬ 
minds  one  of  the  custard  pie  throwing 
of  early  film  comedians. 


Adams'  Memoirs  on  Walt  Mason 
GEORGE  MATTHEW  ADAMS,  who 
in  1908  launched  the  late  Walt 
Mason  on  the  syndicate  career  that 
won  national 


Geo.  M.  Adams 


fame  for  the 
rhyming  report¬ 
er  of  William 
Allen  White’s 
Emporia  Gazette, 
said  this  week 
that  the  daily 
Mason  feature 
will  be  continued 
for  about  a 
month.  When 
the  advance  ma¬ 
terial  on  hand  is 
used  up  Mr. 
Adams  will  drop 


that  “other  shore,”  while  angles  ma 
their  harps  and  listen  with  faces  jojv 
ful,  eyes  a-glisten!  He  did  not  strj 
or  play  a  part — the  rhymes  just  rip 
pled  from  his  heart.  He  knew  no  ef 
fort,  showed  no  strain,  yet  made  his 
meaning  a  crystal  plain,  with  not  a  syl¬ 
lable  to  stain  the  cheek  of  Modesn 
with  red.  Clean  were  the  thoughts  b 
that  great  head  and  clean  each  blessed 
word  he  said.  This,  then,  the  burden 
of  my  song:  “Thank  God  he  sang  b 
us  so  long!” 


m 


Su 


AP  Background  on  Danzig 


A  NEW  VENTURE  in 


presenting 


The  word  insinuated  itself  into  every 
Holman  cartoon.  It  became  a  sort  of 
mania  with  him  and  by  the  time  he 
signed  his  first  contract  with  the 
Tribune-News  Syndicate  in  1935  to 
do  “Smokey  Stover,”  his  “foosayings” 
were  decorating  the  walls  of  every 
drawing  in  that  strip.  With  the  dog 
with  the  gloved  tail  and  all  manner 
of  mice  and  men  carrying  signs  in- 
-scribed  with  his  nonsensical  mottoes, 
the  comic  with  a  firehouse  background 


Foo  Fans,  Foo  Pipes 

According  to  Mr.  Holman,  more 
than  100.000  copies  of  10  cent  “Big 
Little  Books”  on  Smokey  and  his  fire¬ 
house  chief,  “Cash  U.  Nutt.”  who 
smokes  a  double  pipe,  have  been  sold. 
Nickel  and  penny  books  also  have  ap¬ 
peared  with  these  and  other  Holman 
characters.  Foo  has  made  such  an  im¬ 
pression  on  blase  New  Yorkers  that  a 
metropolitan  tobacco  shop  makes  up 
to  order  the  fire  chief’s  familiar  foo 
pipe  and  a  number  have  been  sold  at 
S2.50  each  to  foo  fans.  And  speaking  of 
foo  fans,  an  Indiana  admirer  of  the 
strip  turned  out  last  fall  a  silly  sym¬ 
phony  called  “What  This  Country 
Needs  Is  Foo.” 

Considering  the  fact  that  Holman 
started  from  scratch  four  years  ago  as 
a  syndicate  cartoonist  and  today  is 
earning  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,500 
a  month,  his  career  might  be  called 
successful.  It  began  at  birth,  Hol¬ 
man  insists,  and  in  his  typical  cartoon 
screwballese  here’s  his  autobiography: 

“To  make  a  long  Foo  short,  here  is 
the  dope,  and  I  do  mean  me.  I  was 
born  in  the  state  of  frenzy,  but  for 
present  purposes  let’s  make  it  Indiana. 
At  an  early  age  my  father  died  and  I 
was  sent  out  into  the  world  to  make  a 
living  for  my  mother,  one  cat  with  a 
sore  tail,  and  no  kitten.  This  all  hap¬ 
pened  in  Napanee.  Indiana. 

His  Autobiography 
“My  first  job  was  running  a  popcorn 
machine  for  the  local  dime  store.  This 
is  considered  excellent  training  for  a 
comic  artist  and  no  doubt  acocunts  for 
a  certain  corny  touch  which  so  many 
of  my  gags  seem  to  have.  At  16  I  was 
working  in  the  art  department  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  Having  lost  my 
eraser.  I  realized  I  could  afford  to 
make  no  more  mistakes  so  Scripps- 
Howard  made  the  next  one  and  hired 
me.  For  the  next  two  years  I  drew  no 
crowds  but  plenty  of  drawings.  My 
strip  act  laid  an  egg.  the  art  editor 
threw  it  at  me  and  I  was  on  my  way 
to  New  York. 

“After  .seven  years  of  itch  and 
drawing  a  kid  comic  for  the  JVew 
York  Herald  Tribune  I  entered  the 
magazine  field.  The  following  five 
free  lance  years  were  happy  and 
profitable.  Hundreds  of  my  drawings 
infested  the  pages  of  Collier's.  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post.  Life.  Judge  and 
Everybody's  Weekly  of  London.  This 
work  drew  the  attention  of  the  Trib¬ 
une-News  Syndicate  and  I  was  asked 
to  submit  a  Sunday  feature.  The  out- 


the  feature,  he  announced. 

The  story  of  his  discovery  of  Walt 
Mason  as  a  syndicate  star  will  form 
an  interesting  chapter  of  Mr.  Adams’ 
memoirs  which  he  plans  to  write  this 
summer  at  his  camp  at  Grand  Lake, 
Nova  Scotia.  Mr.  Adams,  who  has 
rounded  out  33  years  in  the  syndicate 
field,  clipped  numerous  unsigned  writ¬ 
ings  of  Walt  Mason  in  the  Emporia 
Gazette  republished  in  Life  and  Judge 
and  finally  approached  Mr.  White, 
who  was  then  writing  special  articles 
for  the  Adams  Newspaper  Service, 
precedessor  of  the  George  Matthew 
Adams  Service,  regarding  syndication 
of  the  then  virtually  unknown  “Homer 
of  the  Middle  West.”  Under  Mr. 
Adams’  direction  the  Mason  feature 
won  instant  success  and  during  the 
peak  of  its  popularity  the  rhymed 
prose  appeared  in  nearly  300  news¬ 
papers  daily.  At  the  time  of  Mr. 
Mason’s  death  the  number  had  dwin¬ 
dled  to  only  50 — 31  years  after  the  fea¬ 
ture  was  introduced! 

A  tribute  to  Walt  Mason  in  the  fa¬ 
miliar  Mason  style  was  received  by 
Editor  &  Publisher  this  week  from 
Strickland  Gillilan,  Washington  hu¬ 
morist.  It  follows: 

I  would  not  heed  them  when  they 
said  “The  old  prose  poet  Walt  is 
dead.”  He’d  been  my  idol  for  so  long, 
had  sung  so  many  a  cheery  song,  I 
could  not  think  his  task  was  done; 
that  Death’s  cold  fog  obscured  his  sun. 
He’d  helped  a  hundred  millions  smile, 
helped  countless  millions  more  beguile 
the  moments  that  had  else  been  sad — 
this  wizard-clever,  ageless  lad!  He 
never  stumbled,  never  slipped;  with 
flawless  measure  he  equipped  the  help¬ 
ful  things  he  felt  and  thought  and  into 
lilting  rhythm  wrought!  Perhaps  on 
earth  we’ll  read  no  more  the  gem  that 
was  his  daily  chore — he’s  rhyming  on 


background  material  on  an  impor¬ 
tant  situation  was  undertaken  by  the 
A.P  Feature  Service  this  week.  In  j 
tabloid-size  page  headed  “Behind  the 
War  Clouds  over  Danzig,”  it  explained 
the  Danzig  crisis  in  brief  articles  tell- 
ing  what  life  is  like  in  Danzig  today 
why  each  side  wants  Danzig,  why  the 
city  is  an  historic  trouble  spot,  wheth- 
ei  Britain  and  France  could  be  of 
much  help  to  Poland,  and  what  mer. 
are  guilding  Polish  policy.  The  page 
was  built  around  a  perspective  map 
of  the  trouble  spot.  AP  experts  is 
Danzig,  London  and  Washington  sup¬ 
plied  the  material,  and  the  page  wae 
put  together  in  New  York  by  editors 
who  pioneered  the  Feature  Service’s 
news  review  page,  “The  World  This 
Week.”  The  Danzig  page  was  matted. 

Coulton  Waugh,  who  draws  “Dick¬ 
ie  Dare”  for  the  AP  Feature  Service 
is  the  author  and  illustrator  of  a  six 
part,  thumbnail  series  to  be  released 
in  July  on  how  to  sail  a  boat.  Waugh 
writes  about  sailing  from  long  per 
sonal  experience. 


Two  New  Bell  Features 

“DON’T  Take  My  Word  For  It’’  is  the 

appropriate  title  of  a  new  feature 
signed  by  the  Bell  Syndicate,  L\c. 
Frank  O.  Colby  originated  the  feature 
for  persons  interested  in  prope: 
speech.  The  articles  are  for  daily  re 
lease,  and  are  built  around  the  prop¬ 
er  pronunciation  of  words  that  are 
used  commonly  by  everyone.  They 
are  broken  up  into  syllables  and  the 
proper  accent  is  given  phonetically. 

Leo  Jiranek.  of  New  York,  one 
the  foremost  furniture  designers 
the  country,  recently  signed  a  con 
tract  with  Bell  Syndicate  for  the  dii 
tribution  of  his  weekly  feature 
struction.  woods,  and  fabrics. 

Bell  Syndicate  also  distributes  t 
humorous  philosophic  panel  “Ham 
bone’s  Meditations,”  created  by  th 
late  J.  P.  Alley  and  now  being  dra" 
by  Mr.  Alley’s  son,  Calvin,  at  pres 
ent  on  the  Kansas  City  Journal. 
last  week’s  syndicate  column  it  w 
stated  this  feature  is  handled 
Dominion  News  Bureau,  Montrei 
Bell  has  syndicated  the  panel  for 
number  of  years  to  about  70  new 
papers  and  Dominion  News  Bure; 
acts  only  as  Bell’s  agent  for  Canadi 
distribution. 
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F.KITORIAL  CARTOONS 
lif-t  iiKlividualizod  rartoim  service 
sirviiit-  -(Ii-ciivc  ncwsj.apcrs  for  more  than 
a  decade. 

.\ililrcss.  Times  Itiiildim;,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


NEWS 


"Fcatorcs  with  a  Future 
QUEEN  FEATURES.  1>C. 

12  So.  12th  Street 
rhiladelphia.  I’a. 

rSYnUU-OC.Y.  Dr.  Crane’s  "Case  Becor^ 
Daily,  illustrated.  “S-in-l” 
love  and  marriaire  problems,  ehiiuren 


C.4IILE.  B.aekyround  of  cable  news  by  au¬ 
thoritative  writers  from  all  corners  of  the 
world.  Send  for  samples.  World-Wide  News 
Servdee,  Newton,  Mass. 


MF.XIC.YN  NEWS:  “CAVALCADE  OF  MEX¬ 
ICO"  by  “Rill"  Wells  a  weekly  dispatch  from 
MEXICO  CITY.  Two  dollars  monthly.  Write 
Wells  Features.  Rox  2025,  Iloll.vwootl,  Cal. 


Fonality  improvement,  business  ,.V 

mental  hyciene.  every  week.  ph>*‘, 
vice.  Hopkins  S.vndicate,  Iiir.,  ( hies*  . 
S.vndlcatr,  Inc.,  New  York. 

KKI.U.ini  s.  Hiim.in  niler.  -t  ,'’Vv' 
li-ion  are  oomimied  in  the  "■'•‘J' 

tiire.  ReliL'ion  Da.v  Ry  Day.  r.llis  ' 

Swartlimore.  I’a. 


INFOKM.YTION  SERVICE.  Complete  service 
for  your  readers.  Newspapers  have  for  years 
found  our  service  of  Inv.aluable  assistance  to 
circulation  and  reader  interest.  For  details 
write  or  wire  The  Ilaskin  Service,  316  Eye 
St.,  N.E.,  Washinirton.  D.  C. 
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For  dependable  stereotyping,  rely  on 
Certified  Mats,  made  in  the  U.  S.  A. 


age  of  the  news.  There  are  few  such 
well-built  departments  throughout  the 
country,  even  in  the  larger  cities. 


20O-Inch  Lens  Will  Get 
Super  News’  Shot  of  Moon 


Camera  Knights 


By  JACK  PRICE 


£  "SUPER  NEWS”  picture  having  sent  to  us  we  are  inclined  to 
I  broader  interest  than  any  ever  that  Mr.  Mansfield’s  assertion 
shed  will  be  made  in  about  a  year  rect.  The  construction  and  d< 
rding  to  Clark  Kinnaird.  associate  of  the  plant  were  done  after 
r  of  Ken  magazine.  This  picture  spection  tour  of  the  photo 
not  be  of  the  spot  news  variety,  plants  of  the  Philadelphia  I 
its  news  value  will  be  so  extraor-  New  York  Daily  News,  and  tl 
,:y  that  its  reproduction  will  be  modern  London  Daily  Expres 
:ir  and  more  wide-spread  than  rooms. 

of  any  picture  ever  made.  The  entire  plant  is  finished  ir 

What  is  this  picture’?"  Mr.  Kin-  colored  tiling.  The  troughs  an 
was  asked.  are  made  of  stainless  steel.  'Thi 

It  is  the  photograph  of  the  moon  lens  turret  enlarging  system  ei 
will  be  made  with  the  new  200- 
. .  lens  cast  by  the  Corning  Glass 

T.pany  and  now  being  ground  and  ■' 

-hed  at  California  ’Tech.”  he  re- 


Not  Fantastic 

.tt  first  we  were  a  bit  astounded  by 
prediction  but  after  a  little  reflec- 
'  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr. 

was  not  as  fantastic  as  he 
".ed  at  first.  Our  slight  hesitancy 
accept  fully  his  prophecy  w'as  based 
.  our  orthodox  conception  of  the 
fffleral  news  picture  as  something  of 
cnent  or  sensational  interest  such 
s  the  assassination  of  a  ruler  or  the 
idling  of  the  Zeppelin. 

The  ensuing  discussion 
isout  the  accepted  definition  of 
aws  photograph,  a  subject  with 
r.de  variety  of  interpretations.  ~ 
Edless  of  these  we  agree  wit 


One  end  of  printing  room  cf  the  new  Stainless  steel  sink  and  safelight  in  one  of 
revolved  (McKeesport  (Pa.)  News  photograph  de-  individual  dark  rooms  of  the  >^cKeesport 
partment,  showing  enlarging  camera  on  left  (Pa.)  Daily  News  plant.  Also  shows  loud- 
^  and  miniature  enlarger  on  right.  speaker  for  two-way  communication. 

in  the  Bulletin  plant  is  duplicated,  uted  at  $2.58  per  copy,  which  repre- 
The  entire  plant  is  air-conditioned  sents  the  actual  cost  of  publication, 
leed  special  water-temperature  con-  and  may  be  had  by  addressing  Asso- 

trol.  ciate  Professor  Smith  at  the  university. 

Communication  System  ■ 

ithin  individual  darkrooms  are  KEN  TO  SUSPEND 

lade  with  steel  cabinets  for  *e  Declining  circulation  since  the  pub- 

h  ot  accessories  of  the  pho-  lication  became  a  weekly  in  April  this 

tographers.  In  each  room  there  is  also  was  given  as  the  reason  for  sus- 

of  such  ^  two-way  communication  system  con-  pension  of  Ken  with  the  Aug.  3  issue, 
that  the  desk.  Passage-ways  according  to  Arnold  Gingrich,  editor, 

t  Con-  printing  rooms  and  the  out-  Ken,  started  as  a  fortnightly  maga- 

reason-  ^  type  without  doors,  ^ine  by  Esquire  Publications,  Chicago, 

lird  mav  camera  equipment  includes  jn  March,  1938,  enjoyed  a  creditable 

tion  that  P^’.^'^tically  every  type  manufactured,  first  year,  it  was  stated,  but  ‘‘did  not 
be  this  ^*'^*®ture  cameras  are  equipped  with  nieet  expectations”  when  it  became  a 
nt  Palo  3l*^ost  every  size  lens  made  for  them,  weekly  early  this  spring. 

,  ’  and  the  standard  news-photographer’s  , 

'  cameras  are  fitted  with  the  latest  im-  ivirE>E»r 

provements.  PHOTOGS  MEET 

The  construction  of  such  a  modern-  Press  photographers  from  the  two 
ized  photographic  department  in  a  Carolinas  assembled  in  Winston-Salem 
ment  of  newspaper  plant  located  in  a  city  with  for  an  all-day  session  June  25.  Frank 
ly  News  a  population  of  35,000  is  highly  con-  Jones,  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Jour- 
nth  that  elusive  proof  of  this  particular  paper’s  nal,  president  of  the  Carolina  Press 
m  news-  faith  in  the  value  of  pictorial  cover-  Photographers  Association  presided. 


OPENS  BRANCH  OFFICE 

Jerome  B.  Gray  &  Company,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  agency,  has  opened  a  branch 
office  in  Lancaster,  Pa.  Everett  H. 
Jones  will  be  in  charge. 


read  Editor  4 
blither  and  profit  by  your 
reading. 


•  When  sundry  letters  and 
phone  calls  reminded  the 
editor  that  a  quotation  from 
Spenser  on  Page  6  had  been 
mistakenly  ascribed  to 
Shakespeare,  he  smiled  in 
spite  of  his  discomfiture.  “It 
shows  that  the  paper  is  read 
all  through,”  he  remarked. 
Taking  due  credit  for  him¬ 
self  he  passed  along  a  gen¬ 
erous  share  to  Certified 
reading  quality. 


The  IforliPs  Most  Extensively 
Air-Conditioned  Hotel 


•  “U  would  also  profit  by 
raiding  Tbe  Newspaper  World 
®  Advertising  Review,  Great 
Britain’s  fellow  weekly  journal 
Editor  and  Publisher.  Cost 
per  annum. 


It  really  doesn’t  cost  any  more 
to  stay  at  the  W  aldorf. ..in  fact, 
luxury  and  .service  considered, 
the  Waldorf  costs  less.  One  of 
the  added  satisfactions  of  your 
visit  to  the  .New  World’s 

Fair  is  that  in  eh«M)sing  the 
Waldorf,  you  pay  on'y  our 
standard  rates! 


”  R2(  will  send  you  post  free, 
•Preimen  copies  with  pleasure. 
Please  urrite  the  Manager 

Ihe  Newspaper 
World 

and  .Advertising  Review, 
Fleet  Street,  London. 


WALDORF-ASTORIA 

Park  \ve  •  19tli  to  .>0th  •  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION,  9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept.  P,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 
REVIEW 

By  T.  S.  mVlN 


Beautiful  Minneapolis 


Thupft-Dispatch  a  brief  editorial.  ‘‘The 

TivT  B/T'  v  tu  1  ic  Old  PuHtzer  Spirit,"  recalling  Joseph 

OUT  IN  Minneapolis,  the  Journal  is  .  ...  .iT 

all  worked  up  over  the  fact  that  Min-  P«l‘tzers  adjuration  that  he  paper  ^  ^  . .  _ 

neapolis.  in  its  opinion,  is  “America's  a'ways  oppose  privileged  classes  d  gewall.  president.  If  you  recall  the 
Most  Beautiful  City."  Never  one  to  plunderers.  article,  it  contained  some  excellent 

quarrel  with  civic  pride,  we  won't  Newspaper  men  and  woinen  stories  of  advertising  .success  through 


Reprint 

THE  Carthage  (Mo.)  Evening  Press 
makes  excellent  use  of  an  article 
that  appeared  in  the  May  27  issue  of 
Editor  &  Publisher — “Business  Suc¬ 
cess  Due  to  Advertising:  Merchants 
Using  Space  Daily  Say  Ads  Aided  Ex¬ 
pansion.”  The  Press  reprints  the  piece 
in  an  attractive  folder  and  sends  it 
out  to  all  advert  i.sers  in  its  territory 
ith  a  covering  letter  from  W.  J. 


Revamped  Make-up 
Brings  Street  Sales 


lies 


even  dare  to  comment  on  this  theme — 
but  we  readily  applaud  the  Journal’s 
excellent  promotion  of  it.  This  in¬ 
cludes  a  page  1  box  daily  in  which 
the  city’s  numerous  advantages  are 
pictured,  parks  and  amusement  places 
are  listed  and  a  program  is  given  of 
public  events  for  that  day  and  the 
next. 

High  spot  of  the  campaign  so  far  was 
the  publication  last  week  of  a  7-column 
map  stripped  of  everything  but  the 
markings  necessary  to  guide  motorists 
quickly  and  easily  to  any  Federal  or 
State  highway  they  might  be  seeking. 
The  map  was  headed.  "Here's  Guide 
to  Safety — Look  before  you  leave;  it 
may  prevent  a  holiday  accident.''  A 
valuable  map.  it  prov'ed  so  popular 
that  the  Minneapolis  Civic  and  Com¬ 
merce  As.sociation  got  10.000  reprints 
to  distribute  through  tourist  bureaus, 
hotels  and  the  city's  official  "guest 
guides."  who  roam  the  streets  assist¬ 
ing  tourists.  The  reprint  was  headed. 
"Minneapolis  Gateways — how  to  get 
into  and  out  of  the  citv." 


Recognition  at  Last 

A  HAND  this  week  to  the  Corpus 
Christ!  (Tex.)  Caller-Times  for  the 
hand  it  gives  its  advertising  staff. 
There's  nothing  unusual  about  a  news- 


where  should  find  this  booklet  of  un¬ 
usual  interest.  It  should  be  read,  too, 
by  every  journalism  student.  Here  is 
one  answer — and  there  are  dozens 
more — to  the  cynic's  complaint  that 
there  are  no  longer  any  public  spirited 
newspapers  and  that  the  cru.sading 
editor  passed  out  with  the  horse  and 
buggy.  So  long  as  corruption  infests 
public  places,  there  will  be  a  place  for 
cru.sading  newspapers  and  newspaper 
men — and  there  will  be  newspapers 
and  newspaper  men  eager  enough  and 
courageous  enough  to  fill  that  place. 

The  Post-Dispatch  has  done  mod¬ 
estly  but  effectively  a  fine  job — one 
that  might  well  have  been  done  with 
banners  flying  and  trumpets  blaring. 

More  Music 

HAVING  STARTED,  all  unwittingly. 

on  a  musical  spree,  we  find  no  lack 
of  material  for  practice.  Now  Robert 
W.  Bliss,  publisher  of  the  Janesville 
(Wis.)  Gazette,  sugge.'^ts  we  learn  the 
words  and  music  of  "Blackhawk 
Land."  which  appeared  in  the  Gazette's 
"Land  of  Blackhawk"  edition  last  June 
15.  The  Gazette,  Mr.  BlLss  informs 
us,  is  currently  promoting  the  South- 
r  rn  Wisconsin  lake  area  as  a  vacation 
land  under  thf  name,  "Land  of  Black¬ 
hawk.”  Part  of  this  promotion  is  the 
-ong.  written  by  Hester  Kyler.  who 


consistent  use  of  newspapers.  The 
Pre.ss  should  find  it  an  effective  pro¬ 
motion. 


Public  Service 

ONE  MORE  example  of  outstanding 
public  service  rendered  by  a  news¬ 
paper  is  offered  by  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Neirs.  Responding  to  a  recent 
appeal  by  President  Roosevelt,  the 
News  observed  “Employment  Week” 
during  which  it  printed  free  of  charge 
job  wanted  advertisements  of  men 
and  women  40  years  of  age  or  older. 


Two  New  NNPA  Members 
HENRY  C.  CARPENTER,  business 
manager  of  Lancaster  (Pa.)  News¬ 
papers,  has  joined  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association  as  a 
voting  member.  Louis  L.  Gingold  of 
the  Hattford  (Conn.)  Courant.  is  a 
new  associate  member. 


The  Connecticut  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  held  their  state  convention  in 
Bridgeport  the  end  of  June  and  the 
Times-Star,  six-day  p.m.  paper,  in- 
stead  of  publishing  a  special  edition 
for  the  occasion  as  it  has  done  for 
years,  revamped  its  first  and  second  | 
pages  for  convention  layouts  and  made 
a  record  for  average  street  sales. 

According  to  H.  D.  Bradley,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  “there  were  12.()00  visi¬ 
tors  in  the  city  and  we  thought  we 
would  make  a  very  fine  gesture  in 
recognition  of  their  stay.  We  did  not 
get  out  a  special  Convention  edition, 
but  in  place  of  our  regular  page  1 
we  devoted  the  outside  cover  page 
entirely  to  interesting  pictures  of  the 
Convention.  Page  2  was  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  Convention  news  and  ou: 
regular  page  1  followed. 

“With  this  attractive  outside  page 
and  with  so  many  visitors  here  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  contents  of  that  page,  plus 
the  fact  that  we  had  put  on  extra 
street  boys,  the  net  sale  for  Saturday 
was  1190,  or  70  below  the  normal  av¬ 
erage.  Our  street  sales  in  this  area 
are  never  heavy,  running  on  a  normal 
Saturday,  at  our  yearly  average,  abou: 
1260.  The  Times-Star  has  published 
its  last  .special  Convention  edition.' 
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paper'.s  using  a  full  page  advertise-  directs  the  Gazette’s  radio  program. 


ment  to  publicize  members  of  it.s 
news  and  editorial  staff.'.  But  until 
Jimmie  Skinner.  Jr.,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Caller-Times,  sent  us  this 
page,  we  don’t  recall  ever  having  seen 
an  advertLsement  advertising  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff.  It  looks  to  us  like  a 
good  idea. 

Headed  simply.  "Introducing  the 
Advertising  Department."  the  page 
contains  pictures  of  11  members  of  the 
department,  each  with  a  brief  bio¬ 
graphical  paragraph.  "One  of  the  most 
vital  departments  of  a  newspaper," 
copy  reads,  “is  the  advertising  de- 


The  promotion.  Mr.  Bliss  says,  has 
been  successful  in  bringing  together 
various  factions  in  the  Southern  Wis¬ 
consin  territory.  Whereas  before  each 
community  tried  to  promote  itself  as 
a  re.sort  area  without  regard  for  it.s 
neighbors,  the  Gazette  has  brought 
them  all  together  in  one  general  pro¬ 
motion  effort.  Of  30,000  copies  of  the 
48-page  tabloid.  15,000  were  distrib¬ 
uted  thioughout  the  territory  embrac¬ 
ing  Cincinnati  to  Omaha  and  as  far 
.‘■outh  as  Texas. 


MARKS  135th  YEAR 

The  Vineeniics  (Ind.)  Sun-Com¬ 
mercial  on  July  2  issued  a  16-page 
section  marking  its  135th  year.  One 
week  prior  on  June  25.  the  daily 
republished  an  editorial  carried  ICO 
years  ago  on  Simon  Bi  ute  de  Remur. 
first  Catholic  Bishop  of  Vincennes,  in 
the  Vincennes  Western  Sun.  June  28. 
1839.  The  occasion  marked  the  cen¬ 
tennial  of  the  bishop's  death  cele¬ 
brated  in  Vincennes  June  25. 


Market  Data 

partment.  The  Caller-Times,  equipped  THE  Austin  (Minn.)  Herald,  the  only 
with  one  of  the  largest,  most  versatile  daily  paper  in  Mower  County,  is- 
and  efficient  staffs  of  any  newspaper  sues  an  attractive  market  data  folder, 
in  cities  of  50.000  population  and  over.  “The  Market  of  Golden  Opportunity.” 
is  proud  of  the  service  that  the  ad-  It  is  well  designed,  interestingly  il-  July  1  issued  an  80-page  industrial  and 

vertising  department  renders  the  ad-  lustrated  with  excellent  photographs,  anniversary  edition  in  four  sections 

vertising  merchant  and  daily  reader,  and  tells  the  market  story  simply,  log-  which  carried  76,776  lines  of  display 

*■  *  *  The  Caller-Times  takes  pleasure  ically  and  well.  advertising. 


in  introducing  this  smooth-function¬ 
ing  unit.  ...” 

The  page  also  carries  a  box  showing 
that  the  Caller-Times  carries  more  ad¬ 
vertising  than  other  Texas  papers  in 
its  population  bracket.  Credit  for  this 
is  assigned  to  two  things — the  adver¬ 
tising  department,  and  the  low  rate. 


If  v«»ii  woiiltl  wiihM*rilii‘  lo  Ili4‘ 

Oi  ’«‘ii  .\rli«»;£:isl  n«‘\v!>»|»a|»«*r  acIverliMin^  plan 


Crusader 

MODEST,  INDEED,  is  an  8-page 
booklet  which  comes  to  hand  from 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  It  is 
titled,  "Recent  Activities  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  in  the  Public  In¬ 
terest.”  It  contains  brief  accounts  of 
fifteen  recent  matters  of  public  in¬ 
terest  in  which  the  Post-Dispatch  news 
and  editorial  columns  played  impor¬ 
tant  roles.  These  include  the  Boss 
Pendergast  scandal,  on  which  the  Post- 
Dispatch  says  it  had  been  working 
since  1935;  crooked  utility  deals,  union 
activities,  realty  deals,  etc. 

The  back  page  of  the  booklet  re¬ 
prints  from  the  Richmond  (Va.) 


\\  c  would  furnish  you  with  12  to  and  written  to  sell  the  worth  of 
14  comiiiete  advertisements  each  >our  new'i)a]>er  as  an  advertising 
month.  Von  would  publish  them  medium;  tliey  tell  yoiir  prospects 
in  your  newspaper,  over  your  news-  and  adv»'rtisers  how  to  use  small 
jiaper's  'iguature.  The  advertise-  and  large  space,  profitably ;  they 
ments.  t’.'.en,  would  automatically  tell  how  to  prepare  and  write 


go  to  work  for  you  in  your  town. 
They  would  work  to  >ell  your  news¬ 
paper  as  the  f'riccicss  prk’ilcgc  of 
yotir  local  business  men. 

riiey  would  helj)  you  to  make 
more  money  :  they  would  serve  as 
your  perfect  puhlic-relations  cam- 
jiaign  ;  they  would  helj)  y(»u  to  build 
your  business  solidly,  i)rotect  the 
thousands  of  dollars  you  have  in¬ 
vested  in  projierty  and  in  men. 
The  advertisements  are_  i)lanned 


newsjiaoer  advertisements;  they  tell 
that  |)eople  hu.\  from  the  men  that 
they  know,  believe  in  and  like,  and 
prove  that. 

.S'oon  you  could  count  results  in 
dollars.  You  could  pay  higher  sal¬ 
aries.  Von  could  earn  more  money. 
Write  for  emr  free  brochure. 


OREN  ARBOGUST 

30  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE. 
CHICAGO 
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640  BOYS  VISIT  FAIR 

Six  hundred  and  forty  boys  were 
vi.sitors  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair 
recently  as  guests  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  papers.  The  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  and  Gazette  were  hosts  to 
3.50  carriers  who  left  the  city  by 
special  train  chaperoned  by  Edward 
D.  Dolhenty.  circulation  manager,  and 
A1  Bowler,  photographer.  The  Har- 
li'-’hurg  (Pa.)  Patriot  and  Evening 
News  had  as  their  guests  290  carriers, 
winners  in  a  recent  contest. 
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VISITED  WORLD'S  FAIR 

Five  hundred  and  fifty  carriers  of 
t'ne  Pittsburgh  Press  visited  the  New 
York  World's  Fair  as  guests  of  the 
daily,  June  25  and  26.  Other  group- 
which  visited  the  Fair  are  Vineland 
(N.  J.)  Times.  8;  Lancaster  (Pa 
Newspapers.  Inc.,  88;  Columbus  (Ga. 
Eneptirer  and  Ledger.  5.  The  Lowell 
(Mass.)  Sun  will  send  30  boys  on  ? 
3-day  visit  July  11-13.  The  tours  are 
bt'ing  conducted  and  .supervised  bj' 
Century  Vacations.  New  York 
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ELECTED  TO  ANA 

Goodall  Company.  Cincinnati.  0 
has  been  elected  to  membership  in  the  I 
Association  of  National  Advertisers. 


RAN  76.776  AD  LINES 

The  Aliquippa  (Pa.)  Gazette  on 


Since  1925 


.  .  .  The  Personnel  Bureau  has 
served  hundreds  upon  hundreds 
of  employers  by  putting  them  in 
touch  with  capable  employes— 
men  recommended  because  they 
are  especially  qualified  for  the 
job. 
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Whether  it  be  an  editor,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  copy  reader,  or 
reporter,  he  can  be  obtained 
through  The  Personnel  Bureau. 


■-d, 

'•^ca 


Registrants  are  trained  and  ex¬ 
perienced  in  newspaper,  prts® 
association,  magazine,  publicity 
and  allied  fields. 
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IV rile  or  wire — 


THE  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 


James  C.  Kiper,  Director 

35  t.  Wockcr  Drive,  Chieooo.  IH- 


A  nation  wide  non-profit  aerriee 
ported  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  Profetti** 
al  Journalietic  Fraternity. 
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/c  Thru  Farm 
llelivery  Plan 

j.  M.  Rankin  Tells  ol 
Sunday  Service  to 
Rural  Readers 
I,  GEORGE  A.  ERANDENBURG 

iConsiderable  interest  was  displayed 
•hose  attending  the  recent  ICMA 
;i;in  at  Indianapolis  in  a  paper 
by  James  M.  Rankin,  director  of 
for  Capper  Publications, 
dealing  with  farm  to  farm  Sun- 
delivery  to  augment  six-day  ser- 
by  postoffice  carrier.  The  plan 
to  Sunday  rural  delivery  by 
Topeka  (Kan.)  Capital,  embrac- 
!0  routes  covering  approximately 
counties. 

51%  Increase 

Ihe  service  was  started  January, 
with  3.289  paid-in-advance  sub- 
-  At  present  the  Capital  has 
on  the  same  routes,  a  gain  of 
['  This  is  especially  significant 
.  a  metropolitan  paper  is  main- 
.  throw -route  service  in  the 
territory,  providing  13  deliveries 
leek  for  15  cents.  Anj’  plan  that 
favorably  with  throw-route 
■ce  and  increases  circulation  51^o 
territory  that  is  well  worked  by 
i.s  worth  knowing  about, 
present  Mr.  Rankin’s  paper,  in 
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■  alvanuim  ilu  I'liin  «  vt  r  ;»11 

ntliiwl'  ;  i!  u^c'l  Itir  tiu-  IniiltlinK  “f 

rnilatii.ii  i.n  a  yv  vr  w  lha:  i\ 

an*!  Miaitiiaii)  m>  rv  circtilati»i!i 

‘her  with  llu-  cNCrji* 

■  \\v  ttnn  ilu-.w  r<»uti>.  thi  ix- 
'  :  which.  It)  llu  ca-t^  that  I  am  familiar 

I  dlm< 't  ]M(»hilntiv(‘.  Tlurt  arc  thrtc 
I  »hv  iht  S.  K.D.  plan  will  .iccoiiipli'-li 
i  -'ihs: 

!•  pravaKs  imu'li  Wi:tr  '•Mvice  to 

:  .icril>er*i  than  tlu y  have  Intn  acc  ’  — 
-  in  that  tluy  ^it-t  tlu  ir  .Sinulay  papir 
'uftlay  TDoinitiK.  J  lu  unit  of  c<  l 

smalltr  *-inct*  itu-  carrier**  collect  l»y 
•ffk  nr  niMnih.  ami  hecaiiM  <  f  thi-*.  can 
:  a  much  hi^hi  r  circnlati'*n  th  >i)  can 
•*<T*  who  collect  ft.r  **ix  m'*nth>  cir  a 
ancc.  If  can  is  iisnl  ni  -wtlect 

X,  vi.ur  carrier**  will  lu  wtll  kimwn  hy 
I  V  '.n  llu  ir  route*;,  anil  lH  cau-*(  of  tin** 
iance**hi)i  ami  fretjnent  C'»ntact.  tin  y 
I  -tain  nil. re  circnlalion  than  wniiM  can- 
•h-i  M*  th«  jH'ople  at  I  idr  iiittrvaN. 

I  h«ro«9h  Coverage  Necessary 

tse  disailv.intaKi  cl  tilt-  .S  R  I),  plan  i>  the 
'•hat  of  thru.x  ro.ite**  tlu  co**t  of  main- 
't  c\*en  in  territory  wliere  the  circul.i* 
is  Innh.  Al‘*o  the  plan  is  not 
in  territory  of  low  circulation  c<»v- 
However,  the  S.K.l).  plan  i*-  nor  nearly 
T.'Jve  as  throw  rtaire**,  hut  lucause  of 
Use  it  only  jn  territory  where  we 
?reate**t  minilu  r  ■•£  -*iih^criher**. 

plan  is  e\pen**ive  hecause  yi.u 
^  S'-  hijrh  a  per  cent  of  the  s;iles 

t”  Jour  pipt-r  when  sold  hy  carrier^  as 
on  snhscriptions  Mild  on  a  lonji  term 
.canvassers.  Canvassers  make  a  full- 
•  ^  of  selling  suhscriptions  and  find  it 
'C  to  Work  on  a  ennimission  of  from 
k.  of  their  collections —this  per 
'^determined  hy  the  price  of  the  pafKr 
Circulation  CfiveraRe — whereas  the 
^rrier  j.rofits  only  from  the  htisiness 
•  'oute.  jjnd  in  addition  to  selling,  de- 
hii*^  nidy  a  few  hours  work  each 
ttt'ther  item  of  expense,  in  connection 
plan,  that  you  don't  need  for 
[  'ct*.  IS  thi  field  suiK'rvision. 

I  Aguiar  Iliad  rate  of  ilie  Capital,  except 
territory,  is  a  year,  hut  for 

*■  Jears  during  and  following  the  de- 
^  made  a  siiecial  rate  of  $4.95, 
*^5  in  etfect  when  we  started  the 
in  .lanuary.  19.^6. 

•^ing  tiiis  new  service,  we  not  only 
Cfturii  to  the  regular  rate  of  $6.00 
w  to  ai^o  increase  it  a  little.  There- 
ptahlishtd  the  carriers*  collections  at 
^  each  twii  weeks,  nr  $6,50  a  year. 
,  the  house  net  12  cents  each 

$.1.12  a  year,  and  the  carrier  1.1 
I  two  wteks.  or  $.1.3S  a  year.  I  will 
that  the  house  shoidil  net  more 
^  *  year  on  a  seven-day  papt  r,  hut  I 

tnat  in  raising  rales  to  carriers  and 


suhscrihers.  when  there  is  strong  Competition, 
.vou  soon  reach  a  point  where  you  must  be 
willing  to  do  one  or  two  things: 

“(1)  To  l>e  content  with  less  ciretdation 
than  you  formerly  had.  (2)  Or  to  sfiend  more 
money  in  the  maintenance  of  circulation  than 
you  gain  in  increased  revenue. 

Avoid  Carrier  Turnover 

“We  Could  not  raise  the  rate  of  our  S.R.l). 
carriers  without  greatly  increasing  the  tnrn- 

•  •ver  of  carriers,  and  the  greater  this  turn¬ 
over,  the  more  it  costs  to  maintain  the  service 
and  the  less  efficient  it  will  he.  Vou  may  won¬ 
der.  wliy  in  establishing  the  S.R.lh  service — 
which  we  will  all  agree  is  worth  far  more  to 
the  suhscrilKr  than  just  the  regular  mail  ser¬ 
vice — we  ilid  not  increase  the  price  of  the  pa- 
tier  mure  than  $1.55  per  year,  and  1  will  admit 
that  we  ma>  have  made  an  error  in  this,  since 
I  sometimes  believe  that  in  the  beginning  we 
eould  have  charged  more  and  still  have  main- 
t. lined  almost  a**  much  circulation  as  we  now 
h  ve.  hut  once  having  suld  the  s  discrihers  on 
that  rate,  and  lucause  of  condition**  ami  Cuin- 
pelitiuu  in  our  territory,  we  have  questioned 
the  wi.sduiu  of  raising  the  ratt-  for  the  jiresent 
at  least.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  com¬ 
petition  in  our  S.U.l).  territory.  1  nee*!  only 
mention  that  a  nretro|>olitaii  pafier  is  maint. titl¬ 
ing  Throw  Koute  service  in  all  of  it.  wliich 
pio.iiles  1  .t  deliveries  a  week  for  15  cents, 

“The  first  thing  we  had  to  do  in  e**tah-ii**hing 
the  S.U.D.  service  was  to  secure  permi-sinn 
til  m  the  IN»**tortice  I)<  partmeiit  to  leave  the 
Sunday  paper  in  the  mail  boxes.  This  privi 
h  gi  i**  readily  granted,  hut  il  is  limited  to  the 

•  Iiliviry  of  tin  Stinday  paper  to  jeihl  *.ul.*»crih- 

“The  mxt  *.Tep  v\as  to  locate  and  tr.iin  the 
l‘ts  pi  *-*iMi  canter  f-.r  tach  rtiral  route,  and 
here  we  gave  a  gii;.l  deal  of  con*.idei  atioii  to 
the  aptilicanl**.  acquaint  •nee*‘hqi  and  stand  ng 
in  the  commuint;*  *1t  hiiiir  ktiown  a  earlier 
Is.  and  the  n  ort  tiiend-  In-  has.  the  more 
hiisines*.  lie  viM  gi*.  We  e’icountered  tio  diffi¬ 
culty  in  *.ec  uing  g- o  1  carii<rs  for  e.icli  route 
as  iln*e  little-  ]*arl  time  jolts  ajiptal  to  many 
*uh*.tantial  farntei**  and  s-n.dl  town  nsiditiis  in 
lha»  tirii’ory. 

Train  Carriers  for  Job 

“We  liave  thret  tnhl  snpir\is,irs  whose  duty 
if  1**  to  h*cate  and  train  tin  c.tnitrs  and  to 
worV  with  them  u’ltil  their  ronie**  an  well  es 
t.ihlis|n<{.  and  then  to  contact  them  lemhng 
a-si.Hi.ince  and  eiicoinagement — as  (tf;»n  as  is 
desirahle.  From  tin  lx  ginning  our  super¬ 
visors  and  carriers  not  only  cotnn ntratc d  on 
the  sale  of  tioTi-sultsCiihi  I  s  i.n  the  stmigih  of 
the  new  s»  rvice,  htit  they  aKo  h  id  to  sell  the 
suh'Crilnrs  who  were  paid  in  advance  at  the 
rati  of  $4.95  a  year,  to  ih<  e'.teut  that  they 
would  authorial-  a  nd  etion  iu  tlnir  t‘*dd-in- 
adeance  credit  lu  proportion  to  the  inciease  in 
sulisci  iptioii  price. 

*‘\\\  aniicipali  1  that  oUr  hardest  joh  would 
hi  111  git  thise  ttaid-iTi-ad\atice  sid'scrihi-rs  to 
authorize  the  reduction  in  their  credit,  hu.t  in 
ibis  vxe  Wire  mistaken  hecausi  they  were  so 
much  |ihase-|  to  get  their  paptr  early  Sunday 
morning.  at:d  pay  in  tin  tuture  at  the  rate 
of  25  ee'its  foi  each  iwo  weeks,  that  they 
leadily  agriid.  I  his  ui  iltt  r  of  early  deliviry 
Is  very  important,  ami  fn  iii  tin  beginning,  wt 
have  asketl  iiir  c  »rriers  to  complete  their  de 
livi-ry  1  I  fore  9;ntl  .\..\I. 

“W  I  piy  the  carriirs  tmir  usual  cominisMnn 
‘  n  the  p*dd-in-advati<'t  suliscriptioiis.  whin 
tiny  an  changeil  li..n!  the  ng„|.ir  mail  to  tin 
S  K.li  service,  an  I  as  a  risult.  pay  two  com 
missions  for  tin  duration  of  this  tridit  the 
list  conmissjou  being  paid  to  the  canvasser. 
•Most  of  onr  siil,,.cril  ers  pa\  25  cints  taoh  two 
wteks  alth  aigli  sonn  pn  fer  to  p  y  at  ih  lale 
of  5'i  ctnls  tach  four  weeks,  .md  thin  are  a 
Il  w  who  insist  on  p  yiiig  for  six  niotiihs  or  a 
ye‘‘r  iu  advanci .  These  long  term  advanci 
Collections  an  rimitnd  to  tin  office  in  full  and 
ihe  carrier  is  then  given  credit  for  his  jxir- 
til'll  (*f  the  advance  colhction  at  i  acli  hilling 
perifrtl. 

Thi  S'^om-r  in*w  carriirs  Ix-gin  soliciting 
and  collecting,  the  heller  they  get  along,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  encourage  and  assist  them  in 
this  phase  of  the  wrnk.  We  have  foiiml  it 
profitable  to  imnu-diaieU  olTer  new  carriers 
rash  or  merchandise-  prizes  for  an  increase  in 
.'Ustomers.*' 
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New  Orleans  Dailies 
Broke  Scandal 

continued  from  page  7 


Detroit.  After  they  were  said  to  be 
en  route  to  Detroit,  Major  Crown, 
editor  of  the  States,  ’phoned  the  De¬ 
troit  News  and  asked  whether  Cana¬ 
dian  border  authorities  had  been 
asked  to  stop  the  Smiths.  No  re¬ 
quest  had  been  received  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  officers  so  the  States  immediately 
put  the  question  to  Louis  Guerre, 
chief  of  state  police.  He  said  such 
requests  “were  being  made  at  once.’’ 
The  Smiths,  it  was  learned  after  their 
surrender,  had  gone  over  the  border 
the  day  before. 

The  States  and  the  Times-Picayunc, 
in  another  .series  of  “Unanswered 
questions”  asked  for  an  explanation. 
Louisiana  buzzed  with  reports  that  the 
Smiths  were  given  a  good  headstart. 

As  ministers  and  civic  leaders  wrote 
letters  of  commendation  to  the  two 
newspapers  for  starting  what  appears 
to  be  a  general  cleanup  of  the  graft- 
ridden  state  administration  and  for 
exposing  conditions  at  the  state  uni- 
\ersity,  the  States  and  Times-Picay- 
imc  have  pointed  out  that  there  are 
bigger  fish  than  Dr.  Smith  who  de¬ 
serve  to  be  caught. 

A  cleanup  was  begun  at  L.  S.  U. 
’.vith  appointment  of  Law  Dean  Paul 
M.  Hebert  as  president.  Then  it  was 
ivcaled  that  Smith’s  clo.se  friend. 
Duilding  Superintendent  George  Cald¬ 
well,  had  been  getting  2G  on  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  university  con¬ 
struction  projects. 

The  press  was  partially  rc.sponsible 
for  the  surrender  of  Dr.  Smith  at 
Brockville,  Can.  He  had  read  of  the 
nationwide  international  .search  for 
him  in  a  Toronto  newspaper,  decided 
to  give  up. 

When  the  Smiths  were  returned  by 
plane  July  4.  they  were  met  by  1.5  re¬ 
porters.  a  dozen  cameramen  and  one 
radio  broadcaster  at  Shushan  airport 
in  New  Orleans. 

Among  the  reporters  were  two  for¬ 
mer  L.  S.  U.  journalism  student.s.  Dave 
McGuire  of  the  States  and  Carl  Cor¬ 
win  of  the  Times-Picayune  who 
had  been  dismi.ssed  from  Louisiana 
State  university  in  1934.  by  Dr.  Smith 
orders  of  Senator  Long  during  the 
Hei'cillc  cen.sorship  fight. 

Both  McGuire  and  Corbin  wrote 
i)y-line  stories  for  their  papers  on 
Dr.  Smith's  “Homecoming"  to  Louisi¬ 
ana.  contrasting  it  to  other  happier 
arrivals  during  his  tenure  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  state  university. 

Meanwhile  developments,  pushed 
by  the  States  and  the  Times-Picayunc, 
continue  to  pop.  and  no  one  knows 
when  they’ll  stop. 


Says  Shreveport  Paper 
Broke  WP A  Graft  Angle 

Clarke  Salmon,  managing  editor  of 
the  New  Orleans  Item  and  Tribnne, 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  this  week; 

“1  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
Shreveport  Journal  was  the  first  paper 
in  the  state  to  publish  the  Allen - 
Pearson  column  presenting  affidavits 
charging  WPA  graft.  The  Item  was 
the  first  paper  in  New  Orleans  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  news  contained  in  this  column 
with  credit  to  the  Shreveport  Journal, 
although  the  States  is  the  local  sub¬ 
scriber  to  the  Allen-Pearson  column. 
This  was  followed  as  far  as  the  Item  is 
concerned,  by  first  and  exclusive  pub¬ 
lication  in  the  Item  of  the  story  on 
the  Federal  income  tax  investigation 
of  Smith. 

“We  then  published  exclusively  the 
fact  that  Smith  had  been  trading  with 
Fenner  &  Beane  and  thus  revealed  for 
the  first  time  his  manipulations  in 
■Stock  market.  We  also  gave  first  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  fact  that  George  Cald¬ 
well.  L.S.U.  building  superintendent, 
got  a  27r  rakeoff  on  all  building  oper¬ 
ations.  All  of  these  stories  were  dug 
up  and  developed  by  the  Item  staff. 

"The  States  first  published  exclu¬ 
sively  an  exposure  of  the  fact  th.'.t 
L.S.U.  building  superintendent  was 
engaging  in  work  on  private  residence 
in  New  Orleans.  This  was  first  of  all 
stories  about  L.S.U.” 

POWELL  BUYS  CONTROL 

With  purchase  of  the  one-third  in¬ 
terest  of  Stanley  Platz  at  a  considera¬ 
tion  that  was  not  disclosed,  Hugh  J. 
Powell  has  become  owner  and  pub- 
li.'hcr  of  the  Coffeijville  (Kan.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  radio  Station  KGGF  of  that 
city. 
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week  an  advertising  classification  will  be  analyzed  in 
columns.  Since  practically  all  advertising  finally  centars 
retail  outlet,  these  studies  should  be  of  equal  interest 
to  national  as  well  as  local  advertisers. 


By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 


No.  124. 


THOSE  WHO  OCCASIONALLY  see 
this  column  may  recall  that  on  Oct. 
29.  1938.  we  discussed  the  findings  of 
the  operating  costs  of  35  retail  meat 
markets  for  the  year  1937. 

For  those  who  did  not  see  the  profit 
study,  as  reported  in  a  United  States 
Domestic  Commerce  bulletin,  we  are 
taking  the  liberty  of  reprinting  their 
figures. 

The  study  covered  stores  with  sales 
under  $40.000 — stores  with  sales  over 
840.000.  and  then  an  individual  group¬ 
ing.  as  follows: 

.\  group  aii'I  under 

H  group  $20.000 —  $.'0,000 
C  group  $30,000 —  $40,000 
I)  group  $40.000 —  $50,000 
K  group  $50. OIK) —  $^>0,000 
F  group  SoO.OOO —  $80,000 
G  group  $80.000 — $515,847 
The  average  gro>s  margin  of  all  the  stores 
studied  was  24.4^;  the  total  expense  of  op¬ 
erating  these  stores.  20.5^;  and  the  net  profit, 
3.9%.  Group  11  st  ores — from  $20.000-$30,000 
hati  a  net  jirofit  of  but  0.2%.  The  highest 
net  profit  was  found  in  Group  F — $60,000- 
$80,000.  which  showed  a  return  of  4.8%. 


Meat  Markets  Changing 

What  Built  His  Business? 


A  Typical  Problem 

IN  JUNE,  1939.  a  meat  market  pro¬ 
prietor  in  a  small  eastern  city,  was 
shown  our  column  that  appeared  last 
October.  The  local  manager  of  the 
leading  newspaper  in  this  city  sent  us 
a  rather  complete  outline  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  that  this  market  now  faces,  and 
asked  for  suggestions  and  recommen¬ 
dations  as  to  how  this  butcher  might 
gradually  “trade  up’’  and  eventually 
reduce  or  eliminate  his  weekly  price 
advertising. 

The  history  of  this  store  is  interest¬ 
ing  because  it  is  a  perfect  example  of 
how  many  retailers  are  drawn  into  a 
price  war.  Sooner  or  later,  the 
butcher  with  the  best  meats  and  a 
fair  price  range,  will  win  out  because 
meat  is  one  line  of  merchandise  that 
few  customers  can  appraise  or  judge 
until  a  knife  and  fork  are  used. 


BASED  ON  the  material  that  we  have 
examined,  and  correspondence  with 
the  local  manager  of  the  paper,  and 
interviews  held  with  this  butcher,  we 
learned  that  he  has  had  in  his  em¬ 
ploy  several  butchers  who  have  been 
with  him  an  average  of  over  10  years. 
Women  waited  for  these  butchers 
v^hen  they  shopped  at  the  store.  They 
relied  on  their  judgment  and  their 
honesty;  and  were  it  not  for  these 
old-time  butchers  and  the  trade  that 
they  have  held  because  of  their  own 
abilitv,  all  of  the  markets  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  been  closed  during  the  last 
three  years. 

A  good  butcher  who  studies  his 
customers’  needs  and  who.  to  the  best 
of  his  ability,  never  supplies  them 
with  anything  but  the  best  meat  he 
has  in  his  shop,  is  very  much  the 
same  as  a  good  watchmaker,  a  good 
dentist,  a  good  doctor,  or  a  good  dry 
cleaner. 

Meat  varies  greatly.  Two  animals 
born  on  the  same  day;  fed  the  same 
food;  killed  the  same  day;  dressed 
and  placed  in  the  refrigerator  and 
later  cut  up  into  roasts,  chops,  stews, 
etc.,  should  be  exactly  the  same;  but 
there  is  always  a  variation  in  the 
quality  of  the  meat  produced  in  these 
two  animals.  True,  this  variation  is 
.small,  but  good  butchers,  through 
their  long  experience  in  handling 
meats,  seem  to  know  how  to  pick  the 
best  cuts. 

These  things  being  true,  it  would 
seem  that  the  most  sensible  thing  for 
any  butcher  to  do  would  be  to  run 
.some  advertising  during  the  early 
days  of  each  week  exolaining  the 
service  he  delivers  with  his  meats. 


more  careful  buyer,  and  he  must  per¬ 
sonally  spend  more  time  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  meats  that  he  proposes  to 
advertise  and  feature  for  the  higher 
income  group.  He  cannot  send  a  boy 
to  do  his  buying.  This  is  a  very 
important  “cog”  in  the  advertising 
plan. 

3.  The  average  American  family 
runs  to  a  very  definite  menu  pattern 
—we  learned  this  from  a  great  many 
consumer  investigations  made.  If 
this  is  true,  it  follows  then  that  the 
butcher  must  suggest  new  uses  for 
the  prime  cuts  he  is  going  to  offer  for 
sale.  The  simplest  way  to  prepare 
advertising  copy  on  this  subject  is  to 
go  to  the  public  library;  pick  out  a 
half-dozen  good  cook  books  and  pre¬ 
pare  advertisements  in  which  meat 
recipes  appear. 

4.  In  addition  to  running  meat  re¬ 
cipes  and  new  uses  for  different  kinds 
of  sea  food,  the  butcher  must,  if  he 
has  not  already  done  so,  take  a  week¬ 
end  and  clean  out  his  butcher  shop 
from  top  to  bottom.  Then  painters 
should  be  brought  in  and  plenty  of 
white  paint  should  be  used  all  over 
the  interior  and  exterior.  Meat  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  air  for  a  short  time  is 
not  very  attractive.  Therefore,  its 
surroundings  always  must  be  spotless 
and  attractive.  Doing  these  things 
gives  the  butcher  another  theme  for 
his  advertising  copy  and  a  new  shop¬ 
per  entering  his  store  is  immediately 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  “here  is  a 
spic  and  span  butcher  shop.’’ 

5.  The  butchers  themselves  should 
be  clean-shaven,  and  even  though  it 
costs  an  extra  dollar  a  week,  white 
coats  and  white  aprons  should  be 
changed  at  least  twice  a  day.  Nothing 
i.s  more  distasteful  than  buying  meat 
at  from  3  to  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
and  being  served  by  a  butcher  who 
has  a  blood-stained  coat  or  apron. 


ICas 


people  eat  meat  three  times  a  davf  HC 
The  total  sales  of  meat  run  into  tif 
billions,  but  the  advertising  to  sup|A|«i 
port  these  sales  is  so  small  that  it 
almost  impossible  to  find  it. 

Here  is  a  classification  of  local  aa 
vertising  in  which  any  paper 
find  at  least  one  good  prospect.  Si^ 

1920,  the  American  public  has  i 
creased  its  per  capita  consumption 
vegetables  25% — dairy  products  h; 
increased  6% — while  lean  meats  s 
fish  have  shown  a  decline  of  S'"; 

Why?  The  answer  is  obvious.  Vest 
tables,  dairy  products  and  fruits  a 
advertised  continuously  by  as.s.x' 
tions,  by  private  packer.s,  by  local  r 
tailers — meats  are  not  advertised  ; 
extensively.  The  newspaper  is  - 
logical  medium  by  which  to  incre 
the  per  capita  consumption  of  meat. 


Wash 


NEA  Members  Dined 
At  S.F.  Press  Club 


History  of  the  Business 
THE  OWNER  of  the  market  started  a 
small  shop  shortly  after  the  war. 
More  than  60%  of  his  business  could 
be  called  quality  business — people 
who  were  willing  to  pay  a  few  cents 
more  a  pound  and  be  sure  they  would 
have  good  meat.  As  time  went  on  and 
profits  accumulated,  the  butcher  op¬ 
ened  a  market  in  a  nearby  suburban 
community,  and  because  of  his  store 
traffic,  he  found  he  could  sell  a  small 
line  of  selected  groceries.  A  third 
market  was  opened  in  another  small 
suburban  center,  and  by  the  time  the 
depression  started,  the  butcher  had 
passed  $100,000  in  annual  sales. 

In  1932  and  1933.  price  wars  started 
in  each  of  the  three  communities 
where  his  markets  were  located.  Up 
to  this  time  his  advertising  had  con¬ 
sisted  of  weekly  price  listings  on  the 
grocery  pages  of  the  three  newspapers 
he  used.  None  of  his  copy  was  ^u- 
cational — none  pointed  out  the  im¬ 
portance  of  certain  types  of  meat  for 
certain  meals — he  paid  little  attention 
to  his  sea  foods  department — his  ad¬ 
vertising  was  exactly  like  many  of  his 
competitors,  except  that  occasionally 
he  would  catch  a  price  swing  and  be 
able  to  sell  hamburger  at  29c  instead 
of  33c;  or  he  might  have  a  weekly 
special  of  shoulder  of  lamb  that  would 
be  2c  or  3c  under  his  competitors. 


Our  Recommendations 

OUR  RECOMMENDATTONS  to  the 

butcher  and  the  local  manager,  who 
is  now  working  on  a  plan  for  this 
market,  were  as  follows; 

1.  The  sale  of  expensive  meats  or 
meats  that  are  sold  at  above  average 
nric".  automaticallv  compels  the 
butcher  to  make  deliveries,  and  in 
many  cases,  extend  credit.  The  ex¬ 
tension  of  this  credit  is  a  hazardous 
thing.  It  is  surprising  how  many  of 
our  “best  families’’  will  run  a  charge 
account  for  2.  3.  4.  5,  or  even  6  months 
and  then  reluctantly  pay  the  butch¬ 
er’s  bill.  Credit  contrcl  must  be  as¬ 
sumed  hv  the  butcher — the  newspaper 
can  dn  nothing  about  that. 

2.  The  sal“  of  more  expensive 
meats  to  peonl"  with  above  average 
incomes  compels  the  butcher  to  be  a 


When  to  Run  the  Copy 

YOU  CANNOT  OVER  NIGHT  change 

the  customer  list  in  a  store — it  takes 
time.  Therefore,  it  was  our  sugges¬ 
tion  that  this  butcher  run  his  educa¬ 
tional  copy  and  the  meat  menus  the 
first  part  of  the  week.  Monday  and 
Wednesday  —  Thursday  or  Friday 
could  be  devoted  to  his  regular  price 
ads,  genuine  specials  that  would  com¬ 
pete  with  other  markets  in  his  com¬ 
munity. 

The  educational  advertisements 
could  be  run  in  a  space  as  small  as 
5  inches,  single  column,  but  we  rec¬ 
ommended  space  double  this  size — 2 
columns.  5  inches,  or  10  inches  on 
Monday,  10  inches  on  Wednesday  and 
the  price  ads  at  the  end  of  the  week 
were  to  be  run  as  usual.  These  price 
ads  have  averaged  from  10  to  15 
inches,  double  column  each  Friday. 
Of  course,  the  newspaper  has  an  im¬ 
mediate  increase  of  about  20%  in  the 
weekly  linage  sold  this  customer. 

Butcher  shops  the  country  over 
spend  most  of  their  money  for  week¬ 
end  ads  that  are  full  of  cut  prices. 
Almost  never  do  we  see  advertising 
of  meat  and  fish  as  above  mentioned. 
Today  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
meat  is  around  130  pounds.  Some 


San  Francisco.  July  2— Members 
the  National  Editorial  Associatk. 
headed  for  their  homes  via  Souther 
California  and  Texa.s  today  after  dk 
ing  at  the  Press  Club  of  San  Francisc 
visiting  Chinatown  and  Fishermar; 
Wharf  and  spending  a  full  day  at 
Golden  Gate  Exposition.  All  a;’.:^ 
tions  of  the  Exposition  were  thr 
open  to  members  of  the  party,  with 
theatre  party  at  the  “Cavalcade  of 
Golden  West’’  and  a  cocktail  party 
guests  of  the  Redwood  Empire  .A- 
ciation  among  features. 

California’s  official  welcome 
given  at  the  Press  Club  dinner  w 
Fred  Treadway,  advertising  manage: 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  and  a  c 
director,  toastmaster.  Brief  me 
of  greeting  were  delivered  by  PaulC 
Smith,  manager,  San  Francisco  Chro 
icle,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  S 
Francisco-Oakland  Publishers  A: 
ciation;  Friend  W.  Richardson,  fora 
governor  of  California  and  preside 
of  the  California  Press  Associat 
Roy  Brown,  Son.  Rafael  Independi 
and  immediate  past  president,  Califor¬ 
nia  Newspaper  Publishers  Associ 
tion;  Justus  Craemer,  Orange  Ne 
and  a  past  president  of  the  NEA:  Jok: 
B.  Long,  manager,  CNPA;  Lyn 
of  the  Golden  Gate  Exposition 
Walter  Swanson,  San  Francisco  Tour 
ist  Bureau  and  Clyde  Edmond: 
Redwood  Empire  Association. 

Responses  were  made  by  Howar 
Palmer,  Greenwich  (Conn.)  Press  an 
newly-elected  NEA  president;  W.  K 
Conrad,  Medford  (Wis.)  Star-New 
immediate  past  president  of  the  NE.A 
W.  H.  McIntyre,  Vandalia.  Mo.,  trea 
surer,  NEA;  James  W.  Brown,  puc 
lisher.  Editor  &  Publisher;  and  Gen 
eral  Henry  DeWitt  Hamilton,  of  th 
Rhode  Island  Press  Association. 
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AUSTRALIA 


Scientific  Career  Tests  That  Show  You 

How  To  Get  Ahead  Faster 


These  Tests  Quickly  Help  You  To: 

1.  Discover  Your  Natural  Abilities. 

2.  Select  the  Work  Whore  You  Can  Cash  Your  Talents. 

3.  Assure  Yourself  of  the  Best  Chance  for  Present  Advancemenf  and 
Future  Security. 

Send  for  the  FREB  booklet  that  proves  how  hundreds  of  others  in 
advertising  and  sales  have  benefited  by  these  tests. 

Write  today  to 

WILLIAM  J.  REILLY,  Ph.D.,  Director 


THE  FOUNDATION  FOR  CAREER  PLANNING 
230  PARK  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  only  journal  giving  the  new* 
of  advertisers,  advertising, 

ercial 


lishing,  printing  and  commercia 
In  Australu  and 


broadcasting 
New  Zealand. 


If  you  are  planning  sales  cam¬ 
paigns  or  are  interested  in  these 
territories  read 

“NEWSPAPER  NEWS.” 

Published  Monthly 


Subscription  rate  $1.50  per  jeflf 
post  free 

Warwick  Bldg.,  Hamilton 
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Bellingham.  Wash..  Station 
Accused  by  A.  P. 
of  "Pirating"  News 

Washington.  D.  C.,  July  3 — Station 
OS  of  Bellingham,  Wash.,  accused 
Associated  Press  of  “pirating” 
s.  much  show  cause  why  it  should 
be  taken  off  the  air,  at  a  public 
ir.c  Aug  10  at  Bellingham. 

George  Henry  Payne,  “newspaper- 
ded"  member  of  the  Federal  Com- 
iiications  Commission,  has  been 
d  to  conduct  the  hearing 
«iA  also  will  consider  the  applica- 
of  Bellingham  Broadcasting 
Cenpany  for  facilities  now  held  by 
KVOS. 

Examiner's  Report 

Before  Commissioner  Payne  will  be 
•ie  report  of  an  FCC  examiner  which 
barges  KVOS  does  not  operate  in 
•iie  public  interest  and  recommend.s 
iiat  its  license  not  be  renewed.  The 
ation  broadcasts  under  a  temporary 
permit  which  is  subject  to  revocation 
the  event  the  Commission,  after 
;taring  Payne’s  report,  adopts  the  ex- 
juner's  recommendation. 

A  bitter  fight  between  the  broad - 
asting  company  and  the  Bellingham 
Wash.)  Herald  will  be  reviewed  at 
ae  sessions  beginning  Aug.  10.  The 
.ewspaper  was  the  original  complain- 
at  in  the  new  “pirating”  suit  brought 
a  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Sates  by  Associated  Press.  The 
barge  was  made  that  KVOS  extracts 
■aterial  from  the  Herald  for  its 
daily  feature  “The  Newspaper  of  the 
.br.’ 

In  its  petition  for  hearing,  the  press 
issociation  told  the  Supreme  Court 
ews  stories  are  “lifted”  not  only  from 
’ie  Bellingham  Herald,  but  also  from 
die  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  and  the 
Seattle  Daily  Times,  other  member 
fipers.  and  that  it  goes  on  the  air 
.tiany  hours  before  some  subscribers 
.■eceive  their  copies  of  the  news- 
.Mpers. 

Court  Denied  Injunction 

In  the  U.  S.  District  Court,  an  in¬ 
unction  against  the  practice  was  de- 
■j«i  on  the  theory  that  no  property 
had  been  violated.  The  Ninth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  took  a  con- 
y  view  and  issued  a  preliminary 
notion  “restraining  KVOS  from 
“printing  and  broadcasting  any  of 
Je  news  gathered  for  the  period  fol¬ 
ding  publication  in  the  newspapers 
'■~2  which  the  broadcasting  to  the 
.tors  most  remote  auditors  may  dam- 
pif  the  business  of  the  publisher  in 
’-curing  and  maintaining  their  suh- 
-“ptions  and  advertising.” 

Supreme  Court  refused  review 
n  the  ground  that  the  press  associa- 
■in  had  failed  to  set  out  its  pleading 
statement  of  monetary  damages. 
Station  KVOS  charges  that  “the 
=-').Tia-owned  reactionary  Belling- 
“  Herald”  is  attempting  to  destroy 
fival  for  local  advertising  revenues. 
'  question  of  public  interest  exists, 
-  broadcaster  contends,  and  the  as- 
cam-  I  lion  is  made  that  there  is  only 
these  I  .0.  conflict. 


christened  Lillie  West.  She  went  on 
the  stage  at  an  early  age  in  light 
opera.  Grief-stricken,  at  the  death  of 
a  son.  Frankie,  aged  4,  Miss  Leslie 
quit  the  stage.  She  later  began  con¬ 
tributing  articles  to  the  Daily  News 
under  the  pen  name  of  Amy  Leslie. 
She  was  appointed  drama  critic  of  the 
Daily  News  in  1890. 

S.  A.  OLYMP'lUS  DIES 

Shirley  Arthur  Olympius.  56.  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Herald  &  Examiner,  died  June  22  in 
Chicago.  The  body  was  sent  to  Los 
Angeles  for  burial,  where  Mr.  Olym¬ 
pius  had  formerly  been  engaged  in 
newspaper  work.  From  Denver  he 
went  to  Los  Angeles  in  1908.  w-as 
drama  editor  of  the  Los  Angdes  Eve- 
ninn  Herald,  and  later  handled  pub¬ 
licity  for  Pavlowa.  Following  the 
war  he  joined  the  Los  Angeles  Exam¬ 
iner  staff,  and  later  went  east. 


FRANK  P.  CASHMAN 

Frank  P.  Cashman,  61,  editor  and 
co-owner  of  the  Vicksburg  (Miss.) 
Post  and  Herald  for  the  last  20  years 
died  June  27  at  his  home  in  Vicksburg 
following  a  six-month  illness.  Al¬ 
though  confined  to  his  home,  Mr. 
Cashman  took  active  interest  in  the 
Post  up  to  a  few  days  before  his  death, 
contributing  daily  editorials.  He 
started  as  a  carrier  in  the  offices  of  his 
father,  the  late  John  G.  Cashman,  who 
founded  the  Post  in  1883  Survivors 
include  his  wife,  two  brothers,  Louis 
P..  publisher  of  the  post  and  co-owner 
of  the  Vicksburg  papiers,  and  Randall 
J.  assistant  cashier.  First  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Co..  Vicksburg. 
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Suggests  Sabbatical 
Year  for  Newsmen 

contimied  from  page  12 

from  subscriptions  requested  of  ele- 
m  e  n  t  s  or  individuals  of  each 
group. 

News  services  shouldn't  be  barred 
from  participation  with  newspapers. 

After  organizing  the  necessary  en¬ 
abling  facilities,  the  nominees  for  a 
vear  or  longer  sabbatical  term  would 
be  reduced  in  number  by  competitive 
examination  and  finally  selected  by 
personal  interview.  The  examination 
would  eliminate  the  ambitious  but 
inept,  and  would  reduce  the  possible 
jealousy  of  newsmen  who  could  not 
or  do  not  join  the  elect. 

Once  established  in  a  company,  the 
nominee  would  pet  a  thorough 
grounding  in  the  whys  and  where¬ 
fores  of  that  companv  and  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  group  to  which  it  belongs. 
The  general  phases  of  manufacture 
and  sale,  the  necessity  for  compre¬ 
hensive  accounting  practices,  the  in¬ 
tricacies  of  labor  .supervision  and  re¬ 
lationships.  research  and  technological 
advance,  purchasing  and  packaging — 
all  should  be  made  clear.  So.  too. 
should  be  the  financial  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  the  operation  of  a  large 
company,  such  as  the  broad  subjects 
of  meeting  payrolls,  of  governmental 
and  welfare  obligations,  of  dividend 
requirements,  of  keeping  equipment 
in  operating  shape  and  turning  out  a 
salable  product  under  modern  com¬ 
petitive  conditions. 

I  can  see  how  such  a  plan,  success¬ 
fully  operated,  would  prove  in  the 
long  run  to  be  the  answer  to  the  na¬ 
tion’s  need  for  a  sane  and  sound  train¬ 
ing  school  for  public  relations  ex¬ 
perts. 

Likewise,  it  would  prove  inval¬ 
uable  training  for  the  newspaper 
executives  of  the  coming  years. 

This  sabbatical  proposal  should 
prove  a  sound  and  dignified  way  to 
help  solve  one  of  the  important  prob¬ 
lems  of  America,  the  Industrial.  I 
offer  it  in  the  hope  that  this  will  prove 
to  be  the  case. 


HARRY  F.  KENDALL.  73.  publisher. 

Mattoon  (Ill.)  Journal-Gazette,  died 
June  28  after  an  illness  that  followed 
a  paralytic  stroke  May  31.  His  wife, 
step-mother  and  a  sister  survive. 

Royal  Daniel,  for  25  years  publish¬ 
er  and  editor,  with  his  wife,  Ednalain 
Daniel,  of  the  Quitman  (Ga.)  Free 
Press,  and  father  of  Royal  Daniel, 
Jr.,  managing  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Snn-Telegraph,  died  at  his  home 
in  Quitman  June  18.  Prior  to  going 
to  Quitman  in  1914.  Mr.  Daniel  saw 
newspaper  service  in  New  York  and 
Atlanta. 

Walter  J.  Atkins,  47.  who  became 
treasurer  of  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune  in 
1935  after  service  in  the  oil  industry, 
died  June  29  of  a  heart  ailment.  Ed¬ 
ucated  at  Olean.  N.  Y..  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Erie  Railroad  at  New 
York  and  Baltimore.  Later  he  was  a 
certified  public  accountant  at  Now 
York.  In  1918  he  entered  the  oil 
business  at  Bradford  and  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Tulsa  and  was  an  officer  of 
companies  formed  by  W.  A.  Harriman 
of  New  York.  He  established  an  oil 
investment  business  in  1927  and  con¬ 
tinued  with  it  while  serving  the 
Tribune. 

George  W.  Wilkinson,  80,  publisher 
of  the  North  Baltimore  (O.)  Beacon 
for  the  last  53  years,  died  in  the  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Hospital,  Willard.  O.,  June  24. 
He  was  an  organizer  of  the  Buckeye 
Press  Assn. 

JusTO  Sabor  Penn,  63.  editor  and 
publisher  of  Laredo  (Tex.)  Times 
from  1891  to  1926  and  county  judge  of 
Webb  County  at  Laredo  for  11  years, 
died  July  2  in  a  San  Antonio  hospital 
following  a  major  operation. 

Travis  D.  Wells,  Sr.,  79.  who  started 
as  a  reporter  and  became  business 
manager  of  the  New  York  Times  and 
w’as  later  with  the  Neiv  York  World 
and  Evening  World,  died  suddenly  at 
his  home,  June  27,  in  New  York. 


^  LESUE  DIES  AT  90 

Leslie,  90,  for  40  years  drama 
Chicago  Daily  News  and 
that  a  well-known  actress, 
July  3  Chicago 

illness.  She  had  retired 
^ily  News  drama  critic  in  1930. 
'  “1  West  Burlington,  la.,  she  was 


A  T.  HENDERSON  COMPANY,  INC. 

551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Phone  VAcderbllt  3-1760 

TRAVEL  EXPERTS 


European  Cruliea,  Tonra  by  Steamer, 
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THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  S.  PAULINA  STREET,  CHICAGO 


Walter  B.  MacMahon,  56,  telegrah 
editor.  Lake  Charles  (La.)  American 
Press  and  at  one  time  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  in  New  York,  Chicago 
and  Duluth  died  June  26  at  his  home 
there,  after  a  five-hour  illness  after 
being  stricken  at  his  desk  apparently 
of  acute  indigestion. 

Charles  Schartenberg,  57,  general 
manager  of  the  Pacific  Daily  Racing 
Form,  and  general  manager  for  the 
Pacific  Coast  of  M.  L.  Annenberg  Pub¬ 
lications,  died  June  28  at  his  home  in 
Los  Angeles.  He  had  been  suffering 
from  a  heart  ailment  for  two  weeks. 
Formerly  associated  with  the  Chicago 
Tribune  circulation  department,  he 
went  to  the  coast  in  1921,  and  in  1930 
joined  MLA  Publications. 

Hiram  W.  Hayes,  80,  retired  news¬ 
paper  man  who  formerly  was  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Times 
and  assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dis]mU:h,  died  July  1 
at  Syracuse,  N.  Y..  after  a  long  illness. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Christian 
Science  Board  of  Publications. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Seyler  Lounsblry', 
wife  of  Gearge  F.  Lounsbury.  chief 
editorial  writer  of  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Sentinel,  recently  at  a  Milwaukee  hos¬ 
pital  following  an  extended  illness. 
Before  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Lounsbury 
she  had  been  a  member  of  the  Sen¬ 
tinel  staff  for  numerous  years. 

Anton  F.  Bauman.n,  38,  associated 
with  European  Picture  Service.  New 
York,  as  color  photographer  and  an 
outstanding  exponent  in  that  field, 
was  killed  July  4  in  Lexington,  Ky., 
in  a  fall  from  a  45-fo3t  water  tower 
while  taking  color  pictures  at  Col. 
E.  R.  Bradley's  Idle  Hour  Farm,  for 
Life  magazine.  A  pioneer  in  color 
photography,  he  recently  published  a 
book  on  his  work  in  this  field  “My 
Experience  With  a  Leica.” 
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Walter  Scott  &  Co. 
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1/  you  need 

circulation 
men — 

Competent  to  take  charge  of 
your  entire  department,  or 
to  fill  important  posts  in  the 
department,  the  Welfare 
Committee  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers 
Association  can  provide  you 
with  men  of  capacity  and 
ability. 

Address:  Secretary  •  Treas¬ 
urer,  c/o  The  Tulu  World, 
Tul^  Oklahoma. 
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EDITOR  5.  PUBLISHE 


Fleisher  Stresses 
Japan's  Censorship 

continued  from  page  3 

as  page  one  news,  its  story  coming 
fiom  its  correspondent  in  China. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Fleisher 
commented  dryly,  much  prominence 
was  given  in  the  Japanese  press — on 
order  of  the  Home  Ministry — to  stories 
of  the  money  collected  by  Ae  Japanese 
for  the  Panay  survivors. 

President  Roosevelt’s  message  to 
Emporor  Hirohito  following  the  inci¬ 
dent  never  saw  the  light  of  day  in  the 
Japanese  press,  it  being  completely 
suppressed  as  “impolitic”  by  the  Home 
Ministry  although  the  Advertiser  also 
carried  this  story  in  full  on  its  front 
page. 

Publishing  the  Advertiser  in  Tokyo 
during  recent  months  “has  become  a 
major  problem.”  Mr.  Fleisher  asserted, 
because  of  repeated  Anglo-Japanese 
and  U.  S. -Japanese  “incidents.” 

"Our  problem.”  he  said,  “is  to  try  to 
give  a  fairly  balanced  view  of  the 
situation  in  the  Orient  and  to  con¬ 
ciliate  frequently  the  divergent  views 
of  the  U.  S.  and  Japan,  always  keeping 
in  mind  our  policy  of  bettering  U.  S.- 
Japan  relations.” 

Frequent  Press  Conferences 
Foreign  correspKindents  in  Tokyo, 
Mr.  Fleisher  said,  meet  three  times  a 
week  with  the  Information  Bureau  of 
the  Foreign  Ministry,  of  which  Tatsuo 
Kawai  is  chief,  and  has  a  weekly  con¬ 
ference  with  the  Press  Section  of  the 
Navy  Department  under  the  direction 
of  Rear  Admiral  Masao  Kanazawa. 

Discussing  the  war  in  China.  Mr. 
Fleisher  stated  the  Japanese  people 
have  been  told  by  the  press  that 
Japan's  military  conquests  have  been 
successful  and  the  army  now  is  “con¬ 
solidating  its  gains.”  Japanese  losses 
and  setbacks  are  minimized  in  the 
press,  he  added. 

The  people  also  have  been  told  that 
behind  the  “ineffectual”  remaining 
Chinese  resistance  now  is  Soviet  Rus¬ 
sia,  the  Kuomintang  and  Great  Britain, 
the  correspondent  of  more  than  two 
decades  in  the  Orient  said,  attributing 
recent  "incidents”  and  accompanying 
Anglo-Japanese  “tension”  to  Great 
Britain's  aid  to  the  Chungking  gov¬ 
ernment. 

In  his  opinion,  however,  “incidents’’ 
such  as  those  current  in  Tientsin  will 
be  peacefully  ironed  out  without  re¬ 
course  to  force  by  either  country, 
although  he  noted  that  England  may 
strike  back  in  a  surprise  move  if  she 
can  get  Hitler's  word  that  the  Danzig 
question  will  be  settled  peacefully  be¬ 
tween  Germany  and  Poland. 

Japan  Blames  England 
"Japan,  goaded  to  desperation  by 
continued  Chinese  resistance  and  suf¬ 
fering  huge  drainage  of  its  man  power 
and  money  reserves,  all  of  which  she 
blames  mainly  on  England’s  aid  to 
Chiang  Kai-Shek,  is  showing  her  dis¬ 
pleasure  by  making  things  unpleasant 
for  British  subjects  in  China,  as  wit¬ 
ness  Tientsin,”  he  asserted. 

Mr.  Fleisher  said  Japan  “is  anxious 
for  the  g(X)d  will  of  the  United  States.’’ 
and  much  of  the  time  of  American 
correspondents  is  taken  up  with  social 
functions  given  in  their  honor  and 
during  which  they  are  wined  and 
dined  elaborately. 

After  two  years  of  fighting  in  China. 
Japan  “is  desirous  of  making  an 
honorable  peace  with  China  if  the 
Chungking  government  will  accept 
Japan’s  terms.”  Mr.  Fleisher  stated. 
He  thinks  the  war  will  continue  for 
“at  least  two  more  years”  because 
Chiang  Kai-Shek  will  not  accept  Nip¬ 
pon’s  terms. 

The  enigma  and  the  “stabilizing  in¬ 
fluence” -in  the  Far  East.  Mr.  Fleisher 


noted,  is  Soviet  Russia,  and  Japan,  not 
knowing  what  is  the  might  of  the 
Russian  military  machine,  looks  with 
misgivings  at  England  wooing  Moscow 
for  a  mutual  assistance  military  pact. 

“I  have  it  from  a  semi-official  source 
that  Japan  does  not  want  war  with 
Russia  at  this  time,”  he  said.  “It  is 
obvious  that  she  is  too  busy  in  China.” 

Started  Newtpapering  in  Siberia 

Son  of  the  veteran  publisher  of  the 
Advertiser,  Mr.  Fleisher  entered  news¬ 
paper  work  as  Advertiser  correspon¬ 
dent  with  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  in  Siberia  during  1918-19.  He 
attended  Columbia  University,  New 
York. 

From  1921-24,  he  worked  in  the 
Paris  bureau  of  the  United  Press,  and 
in  1924-25  worked  as  a  reporter  on  the 
Advertiser.  He  was  with  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  of  the  New  York  Times 
from  1925-28  and  returned  to  Japan  in 
1929  to  become  managing  editor  of  the 
Advertiser,  which  post  he  has  held 
since.  He  was  appointed  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  Tokyo  correspondent  in  1931. 

Abend  Notes  Sources 
Of  Japanese  Irritation 

continued  from  page  3 

forced  at  tremendous  cost  to  continue 
the  campaign  in  China,  a  campaign 
with  which  she’s  pretty  well  fed  up.” 

To  further  illustrate  that  Japan 
“came  a  cropper’’  in  her  Chinese  con¬ 
quest,  Mr.  Abend  developed  his  theme 
of  the  oases  in  China,  taking  spe¬ 
cifically,  Shanghai. 

It  was  in  Shanghai,  on  Aug.  23,  1937. 
that  he  was  a  victim  of  a  Japanese 
air  bomb  when  Japanese  army  avia¬ 
tors  staged  one  of  their  numerous  air 
raids  over  the  city  (see  E.  &  P.  Aug.  28 
issue).  He  has  completely  recovered 
from  the  leg  injuries  he  suffered  when 
the  bomb  explosion  shattered  the  glass 
in  the  car  in  which  he  was  sitting. 

Describes  Shanghai  Settlements 

In  Shanghai,  he  said,  there  are  about 
4,000,000  people  in  the  two  great  “neu¬ 
tral”  zones,  the  International  Settle¬ 
ment  and  the  French  Concession,  cities 
within  a  city  controlled  by  Nippon’s 
army,  but  hotbeds  of  intrigue  and 
havens  of  refuge  for  Chinese  patriots. 

In  the  International  Settlement,  for 
example,  there  are  four  daily  news¬ 
papers,  all  of  them  pro-Chinese.  These 
are  the  p.m.  Shanghai  Evening  Post 
and  Mercury,  American-owned;  the 
a.m.  North  China  Daily  News,  British- 
owned;  the  China  Press,  Chinese- 
owned,  and  the  Shanghai  Times. 

Japs  Want  Papers  Suppressed 

Because  these  papers  enjoy  the 
safety  of  the  Settlement  they  are  free 
from  interference  by  Japanese  sol¬ 
diers  and  publish  their  pro-Chinese 
news  stories  and  editorials  in  the  midst 
of  Japanese-conquered  territory.  The 
Japanese,  complaining  that  these  pro- 
Chincse  papers  "incited  to  public  dis¬ 
orders,”  want  them  suppressed. 

In  addition,  Chinese  patriots,  Chinese 
spies  and  some  of  the  Chinese  military 
move  with  all  freedom  in  the  “neutral” 
zones  and,  protected  by  the  Settle¬ 
ment.  continue  their  anti-Japanese 
campaigns  with  only  a  wire  fence 
separating  them  from  the  wrath  of 
Japan’s  soldiers,  Mr.  Abend  said. 
Obviously,  he  added,  this  situation 
would  rankle  the  Japanese. 

Another  sore  spot  to  Japan  is  the 
Municipal  Council  of  the  International 
Settlement,  he  continued.  This  body, 
administering  the  Settlement,  is  made 
up  of  five  British  members,  two  U.  S. 
members,  one  the  chairman,  two  Jap¬ 
anese  members  and  five  Chinese  rep¬ 
resentatives. 

The  last,  intensely  loyal  to  the 
Chungking  government.  Mr.  Abend 


noted,  usually  dictates  the  Council’s 
policy.  When  the  Japanese  members 
make  a  demand,  the  Chinese  mem¬ 
bers  vote  in  a  bloc  in  opposition  and 
if  they  are  outvoted,  threaten  to  re¬ 
sign. 

As  a  rule,  their  threat  is  successful, 
as  their  resignation  would  bring  about 
a  general  strike  with  accompanying 
disorders  in  the  Settlement.  Because 
the  other  Council  members  do  not  care 
to  meet  such  an  emergency,  this  situa¬ 
tion  is  a  source  of  extreme  irritation  to 
the  Japanese,  Mr.  Abend  asserted. 

The  biggest  problem  a  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  faces  in  Shanghai  is  the 
lack  of  news  sources,  the  veteran 
Times  writer  asserted.  The  Japanese 
military  authorities  will  not  permit 
any  but  accredited  Japanese  news¬ 
paper  men  to  visit  the  battle  fronts. 
Foreign  correspondents  must  get  their 
news  second  hand  at  daily  conferences 
with  Japanese  Army,  Navy  and  Em¬ 
bassy  officials. 

Facts  Elusive 

The  Chinese  side  of  things,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  comes  from  representatives  of 
the  Chungking  government  in  hiding 
in  the  Settlement,  calling  for  “much 
sifting  and  weighing  to  get  the  true 
facts.” 

Although  the  Japanese  army  con¬ 
trols  the  cables  and  wires  leading  out 
of  Shanghai.  “Japanese  censorship  has 
been  reasonable,”  Mr.  Abend  stated. 
In  comparison  with  Chinese  censor¬ 
ship,  which  he  termed  “terrible,  to  put 
it  mildly.”  Japan’s  censors  "are  fairly 
liberal  and  show  a  knowledge  of  some 
of  the  problems  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents  face  in  getting  news  of  the  war. 

“When  the  Chinese  controlled 
Shanghai  we  couldn’t  even  talk  to  the 
government  censor.  In  fact,  we 
couldn’t  even  approach  him.  Under 
the  Japanese  military,  the  situation 
has  improved  considerably.” 

One  way  to  escape  the  Japanese 
censor  is  to  take  a  good  story  which 
the  correspondent  feels  will  not  pass 
the  censor  and  mail  it  on  a  “neutral” 
ship  sailing  for  British  -  controlled 
Hong  Kong  from  where  it  is  relayed 
to  the  United  States.  The  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  this  is  the  time  element,  Mr. 
Abend  said,  as  it  takes  from  two  to 
three  days  to  get  from  Shanghai  to 
Hong  Kong. 

England's  Fleet  Not  There 

With  a  chuckle  the  veteran  cor¬ 
respondent  noted  that  Japan  is  baiting 
England  and  not  the  U.  S.  in  China 
because  “we  have  a  fleet  in  Asiatic 
waters  while  England’s  fleet  is  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  Mediterranean.” 

He  didn’t  think  there  would  be  war 
between  England  and  Japan  “unless 
Germany  fights  in  Europe.” 

“How  long  will  the  Sino-Jap  war 
last*’”  he  repeated  the  question.  “It’s 
as  debatable  whether  Japan  can  hold 
out  for  two  more  years  as  it  is  with 
China.”  The  .situation  in  the  Orient 
would  have  a  different  complexion  if 
China  had  to  wage  the  war  alone,  he 
noted. 

Mr.  Abend,  a  graduate  of  Stanford 
University,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  did  his 
first  newspaper  “hitch”  as  reporter  for 
the  Spokane  tWash.)  Chronicle  and 
Six>kesman-Rpvieu',  in  1909.  He  was 
city  editor  of  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin  from  1915-16. 

He  was  managing  editor  of  the  Boise 
(Idaho)  Statesman  from  1916-20  and 
was  with  the  Los  Angeles  Thties  from 
1920-24.  Two  years  of  script  and  title 
writing  in  Hollywood  left  him  eager 
for  another  try  at  newspaper  work 
and  so,  in  1926,  he  visited  China  more 
on  a  vacation  but  managed  to  keen 
his  hand  in  things  by  writing  mail 
stories  for  the  North  American  News¬ 
paper  Alliance. 

In  1927,  he  was  appointed  Now 
York  Times  Far  Eastern  corresptondent 
and  he  has  been  at  that  post  since. 
He  is  unmarried. 
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'~~fot  Sale  —  Best  weekly  in  fast 
nowing  prosperous  County  Seat  in 
the  South.  $5,000.00  all  needed. 
MURRAY  E.  HILL  &  ASSOCIATES 
iimpaper  Broker  at  NashTlIle,  Tennessee 

We  ate  offering  exceptional  daily  and  week- 
li  nroperties.  Tell  us  in  detail  what  you 
looking  for.  Harwell  &  Fell.  2026 
4th  Ave.,  Birmingham.  Ala.  Brokers 
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Sabitantial  cash  down  payment  wUl  be 
made  on  midwest  daily  by  ex|>erienced 
newspaper  man.  Box  6529,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Midvest  dally  in  town  of  7. 500- 12.000 
wanted  by  an  .•xperienced  newspiaiier  man. 
Vuur  rejily  treated  in  the  strictest  of 
(infidence.  Box  6.560,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

K’tnpaperman,  37.  experienced  in  editorial, 
firculation,  selling,  mercliandising.  pro- 
miition.  wants  to  buy  whole  or  part  in 
weekly,  semi-weekly,  or  daily,  anywhere. 
Pinanoial  and  jiersonal  references  ex- 
(hanged.  Box  6559,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Promotion 


Succeaiful  subscription  contests  for  over 
30  years  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO. 
Occidental  Building,  Indianapolis. 


Diruct-Moil  Services 


inager. 

Service 


Oir  Process  Letters  are  taken  for  personal 
rommnnications.  Try  us.  Complete  mail¬ 
ing  service  Perfect  Letter  Co.,  30  E. 
21st  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


•rj  Lies- 


HELP  WANTED 


■as.  $1 

IMP.IN' 


ads 


runs :  1 

i'u.Ai’Hl'l 

3E.  i 


Wuted— Working  Foreman,  executive  abil¬ 
ity.  Daily  with  small  composing  room  and 
job  shop.  Ability  to  obtain  production 
foremost  qualification.  Good  position  for 
right  man.  Write  stating  age,  experience, 
Untlifications  and  references  to  Box  6505, 
Editor  i  Publisher. 

Y*  want  combination  Duplex  Hat  bed 
"lierator  and  Hour  man  who  will  work 
'or  rea.onabic  wage  in  non-union  shoii. 
box  6.541.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situations  Wontud 

Advcrtiaiiif 


is; 

tgeinent 

lanical 

icity 


WvwUstag  — .Sales.  ropy,  promotions,  mer- 
fhindisinp.  Sixteen  years’  large  and 
dailies.  Go  anywhere  for  advan- 
opportunities.  Box  6388,  Editor 
*  Publisher. 


Situations  Wonted 

Advertising  (Con’t.) 

An  aggressive  advertising  manager  with  12 
years  experience,  local  or  national,  seeks 
change.  5'oung.  \  worker  and  a  pro¬ 
ducer.  Box  6547.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Seasoned,  proven  Executive  Salesman  46, 
past  15  years  Chicago’s  leading  news¬ 
paper  wants  connection  Advertising  or 
National  Advertising  manager  preferably 
middle-western  town.  Unimpeachable 
references  employers,  advertisers  and 
agency  executives.  Broad  grasp  all  phases 
newspaper  advertising  practice  and  it’s 
application  to  individual  problems.  Un¬ 
usual  ability  gain  and  hold  co-operation 
associates  and  accounts.  Intelligent,  ener¬ 
getic  producer  able  to  develop  and  main¬ 
tain  volume.  Will  you  talk  with  him? 
Box  6545,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Situofloni  Woutud 

Circulatiuu 

Circulation  Manager — Unlimited  experience; 
specialist  in  boy  promotion  and  home 
delivery,  with  enviable  record  for  produc¬ 
tion.  Will  locate  anywhere.  Best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  6438,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situations  Woutud 

Fuiiforiil 

Available;  Former  Editor  prize  w  inning 
weekly:  now  iidv.rtising  agency  cony- 
writer:  age  33;  good  bnilder-npper.  Box 
6.5.54,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editor — Small  publications.  metro|ioIit.'in 
area,  nine  years  experience  rejiortiiig. 
desk  work,  advertising,  tuiblic  relations. 
Box  65.55.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editor  of  weekly  wants  Job  with  Southern 
Daily.  University  graduate:  24:  experi¬ 
ence  in  daily  field.  Box  6374,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Editor,  36,  seeks  connection  with  small 
daily  or  weekly.  Experienced  desk,  re¬ 
write.  new-scasting.  general.  Metropolitan 
and  suburban  training.  Box  6444,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Editorial  writer  or  mana^ng  editor;  talent¬ 
ed  :  30  years'  experience  editing  and 

publishing.  magazine  feature  writing, 
columnist.  Excellent  references.  Box  6445, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial  Writer,  topical  human  interest 
subjects;  small  salary:  have  modest  in¬ 
come:  write  to  emnloy  spare  time. 

Box  65.53.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Experience  Metropolitan  daily,  reporting, 
rewrite,  telegraphs;  25;  position  outside 
Metropolitan  New  York.  Ambitious.  Box 
6428.  Editor  &  Publisher, 

Experienced  daily  deskman  and  editorial 
writer.  Republican.  Steady  worker. 
Box  6385.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Experienced  reporter,  feature  writer.  Pub¬ 
lished  own  magazine  and  weekly  news¬ 
paper:  reasonable  salary.  College  man, 
23.  Box  6524,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Feature  Writer-Newsman.  University  grad¬ 
uate;  experienced  imblicity.  Member 
Writer’s  Guild.  Former  Editor.  Box 
6432.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I’ve  Shot  Over  6,000  Pictures  in  past  three 
years.  Now  free  lance.  Want  newspaper 
job.  Own  eomplete  photo  equipment. 
Can  write.  University  graduate.  23.  Ag 
gressive.  Best  references.  Box  6528, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Job  as  small-daily  reporter;  age  24.  Yale 
'37.  two  years'  teaching  background. 
Writing  experience.  Box  6485,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Journalism  Graduate — Excellent  training  in 
makeup,  copy,  reporting,  feature,  proof¬ 
reading.  etc.  Willing  to  start  low  and 
travel  anywhere.  Box  6389.  Editor  & 
Publisher.  _ 

Journalism  Graduate,  24.  Excellent  training 
in  reporting,  copy,  makeup,  feature  writ¬ 
ing.  etc.  Single,  travel  anywhere.  Best 
references.  Box  6490.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


N.  Y.  C 


Wterujing  Solicitor,  31.  Ton  years’  daily, 
Mio  and  trade  paper  experience.  Km* 
ployed.  but  available  immediately, 
rnncpton  ^rraduate  Box  6480,  Editor 
*  Publisher. 

toPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN’S 
Wtition  wanted  with  aggressive  news- 
Mper  in  town  of  100.000  or  more  by 
j*P*ble.  personable  young  woman,  with 
“te  years’  experience  in  successful  sell- 
.‘uyout  and  servicing  daily-weekly 
l°?“''>ution  middle-west.  Accounts  han- 
^  shown  progressive  gains,  and 

Pecial  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  cam- 
'*'*'**’  contracts.  Hard  worker.  Now 
•uployed.  University  graduate.  Write 
uz  6495,  Editor  &  Publisher  for  infor- 
or  interview. 

'*7?**^,  Advertising  Manager  —  Sixteen 
JMrs  experience  with  Metropolitan 
wspapers.  Good  organizer.  Age  36; 
“‘fried  Box  6535.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Managing  Editor,  38,  nineteen  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  now  executive  Metropolitan 
pai)er,  seeks  managing,  news,  city  edi¬ 
torship  smaller  Eastern  daily.  Unexcelled 
references,  never  dismissed  '  from  news¬ 
paper  position.  Box  6486.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Photographer:  newspaper  experience,  single, 
23.  desires  connections  anywhere,  have 
own  equipment,  prefer  syndicate.  Box 
6500,  P^ditor  &  Publisher. 

Press  Photographer,  age  23.  fifteen  months’ 
experience  on  progressive  daily;  interest¬ 
ed  in  straight  photogra|>hy.  Will  go 
anywhere  at  $20  to  start.  Box  6383, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 

Publicity  Writer  for  a  Federal  Farm  agency. 
25,  seeking  connection  with  daily  news¬ 
paper  or  farm  publication.  University 
of  Minnesota  journalism  graduate.  Box 
6520.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

(More  Situation.’,  .\'ert  Column) 


Shop  at—  THE  EQUIPMENT  MART  — And  Save 

U—d  — Nem  E^ipment  &  Smpplin  PrhmU  5*ore«t,  Dedert,  Supply  Humut 


Ceoipoiiog  Roob  Egolpmoot  For  Solo 


(1)  Model  C-3SM  Intertype,  serial  number 
over  9700,  equipped  with  (3)  main  Maga¬ 
zines,  Tripod  Auxiliary,  (4)  Molds.  Mo¬ 
tor,  etc.  Practically  new.  Terms. 
PAYNE  &  WALSH  CORPORATION.  82 
Beekman  St.,  N.  Y.  C. _ 

Buy  Linotypes,  Intertypes  from  practical 
machinists.  Unequalled  values.  Large 
stock ;  all  models  on  hand  for  quick  turn¬ 
over.  Everything  for  the  composing 
room.  Linotype  Maintenance  Co.,  237 
Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y. 


Onaranteed  Bebuilt  Linotypes  &  Intertypes 
See  HOOD-FALCO  CORP.  First 

225  Varick  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 

LINOTYPE, “INTERTTP'^  MACHINES 
All  models.  Completely  Rebuilt. 
Linotype  Supply  Co. 

335  Canal  Street  New  York  City 


Linotype  Machines  Are  Bebuilt  much  more 
economically  thru  our  specialized  service. 
Modernization  possible,  only  thru  STAR 
improved  parts.  Ask  for  details.  Linotype 
Parts  Co.,  203  Lafayette  St.,  New  York 
City. 

Situations  Wanted 

Editorial  (G>nt'd) 

Reporter,  23,  who  look.s  on  newspaper  work 
as  life’s  vocation,  wants  to  meet  editor 
on  small  town  paper,  willing  extend  youth, 
intelligence  for  a  chance.  Advertising, 
selling  experience.  W.  Dworschak,  1695 
Hoe  Ave..  Bronx.  N.  Y. 

Woman  Editor,  newspaper  experience,  de¬ 
sires  iqiportunity  with  magazine.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Box  65.51.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Society  Editor,  24.  8  years  experience  met 
ropolitan  area  daily:  desk  work,  art  lay¬ 
outs,  etc.  Anywhere.  Box  6541,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Steamship  job  desired  by  ambitious,  capa 
ble  young  man  with  telegraph  desk, 
general  editorial,  linotype  experience. 
Box  6533,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Young  Newspaperman,  26,  .seeks  advance¬ 
ment  as  feature  writer  or  feature  editor. 
University  graduate  at  20.  Five  years’ 
experience  in  magazine,  radio  and  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  work.  Copy  desk  ex¬ 
perience.  Now  employed,  seeking  better¬ 
ment.  Single,  can  go  anywhere.  Box 
6380.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Young  woman,  seven  years’  experience  gen¬ 
eral  reporting,  editing;  court  coverage 
a  specialty:  interviews:  human  interest 
stories.  South  preferred.  Box  6464,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  _ 

Young  Woman,  24.  single,  college  graduate, 
weekly  editor,  wants  position  anywhere. 
Salary  secondary.  Excellent  references. 
Box  6465.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Situotioni  Wanted 
Mechanical 


Experienced  Tubular  pressman  and  stereo- 
typer;  permanent;  references.  Color  ex¬ 
perience — forem.tnship  ability.  BRUCE 
BRAND,  724  East  Maple.  Enid,  Oklahoma. 

Foreman  Composing  Room-— Desires  contact 
with  publisher  seeking  efficiency,  economy, 
reliability  and  co  operation.  Thorough 
knowledge  all  phases  composing  room 
operation.  Trade  25  yrs  Foreman  14  yrs. 
City  40,000  upward.  References.  Family 
man  age  39.  Union.  State  conditions, 
salary.  Box  6442,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Photo-Engraver,  News-Photographer  desires 
to  contact  publisher  who  will  furnish 
floor  space  for  Engraving  Plant  and  con¬ 
tract  for  reasonable  amount  of  Engraving 
and  Photography.  Plenty  experience 
both  deiiartmenfs.  Write  Box  6510,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Web  Pressman-Stereotyper,  employed,  wants 
change  either  combination  or  straight 
press.  Twenty  years  as  foreman.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Must  be  permanent.  Union  or 
unorganized.  Box  6515,  Editor  &  Pub 
Usher. 

Situations  Wanted 

Promotion 

Promotion,  Advertising  man:  Journalism 
Grad.  22.  Now  with  promotion  staff  on 
large  N.  W.  daily.  References.  Go  any¬ 
where.  1606  Thomas  Ave.,  No.  Miiineapo 
lis,  Minnesota. 

Situations  Wanted 

Commercial 

Newspaper  Accountant.  Three  years  in 
charge  aceoiiiiting  department  South 
west  newspaper  ch;iin.  dailies — weeklies: 
three  ycar.s  accounting  dci)artmcnt  head 
for  medium  (N.  J.)  daily.  Tax  expert. 
<*redit  and  colleetirms.  Locate  anywhere. 
Minimum  .$40.  Box  6540.  Editor  ,V-  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Moehaoieol  Equipmoot  For  Solo 


Latest  Bargain  List  Jnst  Out 

Big  savings  in  Liquidation  Pick-ups  on  Re¬ 
built  Linotypes,  Intertypes,  Lndlows ; 
Newspaper,  Cylinder,  Job  and  Automatic 
Presses ;  Saw  Trimmers ;  Stereotype,  Com¬ 
posing  and  Bindery  Equipment.  Write 
for  copy  today.  CRAFTSMEN  MA¬ 
CHINERY  CO..  307  ATLANTIC  AVE.. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


We  have  closed  our  plant  and  will  sell 
1  Miehle  4  0  46x62— $800,  1  Mieble  4-2 
roller  29x40^ — $500,  1  Optimus  4-3  roller 
29x41 — $400.  1  Optimus  6-32x47 — $400. 
Model  5  linotypes  $500.  Miller  Saw  with 
router,  etc.,  $250.  Proof  press  $85,  Maga¬ 
zines,  Matrices.  Galleys,  Racks,  Stones, 
Chases  and  other  equipment.  Bargain 
prices  for  quick  sale. 

THE  FINANCIAL  AGE 
132  Nassau  St.,  New  York 
Phone:  BEekman  3-6583 


All  sixes  cylinder  presses,  job  presses.  Kelly 
presses,  Kluge  Units.  John  Thompson 
presses.  Linotypes,  Intertypes,  complete 
plants  bought  and  sold.  GRAPHIC 
MACHINERY  EXCHANGE.  Inc.,  30  West 
24th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Junior  Autoplate  Caster,  Serai-Caster.  Oi- 
trander-Seymour  Typehigh  planer,  circu¬ 
lar  router  in  good  condition.  Recent  used 
by  Nashville  Banner.  Very  cheap.  News- 
Iiaper  Printing  Corporation,  Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

Newspaper  and  Stereotype  Machinery 
Want  to  buy  or  sell 

Hclfclmaii,  406  W.  Price,  Los  Augi-les,  Cal. 


Mechanical  Equipment  Wanted 


Press — 16  page  used  with  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment.  drive.  Give  description,  price, 
terms.  Box  6433.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Wanted — Fonts,  molds,  magazines,  motors, 
escapements,  magazine  cradles  and  other 
Linotype  and  Intertype  part,?  and  acces¬ 
sories.  We  buy,  sell  and  trade.  Tell  us 
your  needs.  Montgomery  &  Bacon.  To- 
wanda,  Penna. 

Wanted:  Cutler-Hammer  newspaper  dis¬ 
patch  conveyors.  Give  full  description, 
price,  f  ob.  point.  Box  6056.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Fhoto-Engraving  Equipmont  for  SoG 


CHEMCO 

Photo-Engraving  Equipment 
eomplete  film  plants 
Cbemco  PhotoProducts  Company 

230  W.  41st  Street  New  York  City 

Complete  Photo  Engravers  Equipment 
eheinirals  and  supplies,  raanufacturerg 
and  di.stributors.  Send  for  catalogue. 

THE  DOUTHITT  CORPORATION 
650  W.  Baltimore  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Photo-engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

110  Fultnii  St.  538  S.  Clark  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago.  Ill. 

Tasope’,  world’s  largest  builders  of  com- 
j)lete  photoengraving  plants.  Precisioti 
built.  low  cost  equipment  for  daily  «• 
weekly.  Complete  instruction.  Cash  o>- 
terms.  Catalogs  free.  Dept.  A,  TASOPE’ 
Bldg.,  Aurora.  Mo. 

Photo-Engraving  Equipment,  Metal,  Clicm 
icals  and  Supplies.  Plants  of  Either 
New  or  Used  Equipment.  Manufacturers 
of  Uelloeoat  Cold  Top  Enamel. 

E.  H  WALKER  SUI’l’LY  U<). 
U!15  14th  St..  X.  W, 
Wiishington.  1).  C, 

Diil’ont  8068 


Pra»>  Room  Equipmont  For  Solo 


For  Sale:  OS  Chandler  4  Price  Jobber,  re- 
cently  rebuilt  by  Tompkins.  First-class 
condition,  solid,  new  gear.'?,  cams.  Runs 
perfect.  Platen  solid.  $150.  This  is  a 
buy — no  junk.  Record  Printing  Co., 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

Sixteen  or  twenty-four  page  Duplex  tubular 
press,  2  to  1  impression  cylinders,  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  P^quipped  for  color 
printing.  Available  July  or  August.  For 
further  information  write  R.  HOE  &  CO.. 
INC..  910  E.  138th  St..  N.  Y.  C. 


Nawspapor  MachiaUt 


Moving,  erecting,  dismantling  —  pressroom 
and  .stereotype  equipment.  Call  BEekman 
3-5967.  H.  Amraor.  &  Co..  136  Lafayette 
St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


^  Rubber  Plate  Equipment 

H.H.H.  Electro-Hydraulic  Vulcanizers  for 
m  •.mifaeliiriiig  precisiim  rubber  printing 
plates.  H.  H.  Heinrich,  Inc.,  200  Varick 
Strec-l,  New  York  City. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


Auspicious 
Start  of  o 
Vocation 


THERE  must  be  a  postman  or  busman 
somewhere  in  the  Robb  genealogy. 

On  the  calendar,  we  started  vacation¬ 
ing  June  30.  Next 
morning  found  us  on 
the  way  to  Atlantic 
City  to  sit  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  awards 
oommittee  of  the 
Headliners'  Club,  landing  home  Sun¬ 
day  evening  with  a  sunburn  and  no 
more  pressing  ambition  that  to  get 
under  the  backyard  oaktrees  with  a 
good  book.  Mark  one  for  the  post¬ 
man’s  holiday. 

Mark  two  came  when  we  got  into 
the  selected  book — none  other  than 
Ben  Hecht’s  “A  Book  of  Miracles.” 
For  several  chapters  the  going  was 
excellent.  Starting  the  book  with 
crossed  fingers  because  of  memories 
that  Ben  Hecht  had  not  been  espe¬ 
cially  kind  in  his  past  opera  to  our  pet 
profession,  we  skated  along  smoothly 
and  admiringly.  His  writing  in  this 
book  is  probably  the  best  he  has  ever 
done.  Still  the  cynical  graduate  of 
Chicago’s  journalism,  he  takes  his 
usual  pokes  at  popularly  esteemed 
elements  of  American  society,  ham¬ 
mers  Hitler  and  Fascism  with  a 
stick  dipped  in  hot  tar,  but  he  relates 
his  succession  of  “Miracles”  with  skill 
and  consideration  for  the  beliefs  of 
those  who  regard  miracles  as  a  thing 
apart  from  modem  life. 

The  old  Hecht  is  lighted  up  bril¬ 
liantly  in  his  essay  entitled  “The 
Heavenly  Choir.”  Here  we  have  the 
tale  of  the  “Miracle”  by  which  radio 
broadcasting  was  brought  to  an  end 
on  this  planet,  and  while  we’re  not 
going  to  tell  that  story,  we  do  think 
that  everybody  who  depends,  how¬ 
ever  indirectly,  on  advertising  for  his 
livelihood  will  want  to  know  that  sel¬ 
dom  has  a  more  powerful  blast 
against  modern  advertising  been  put 
between  hard  covers. 

That  much  of  what  Hecht  says  is 
factually  true  won’t  be  denied.  That 
it  is  an  extreme  and  inaccurate  por¬ 
trayal  of  advertising’s  part  in  the 
modern  scene  won’t  be  disputed  ex¬ 
cept  by  the  perpetual  campaigners 
against  advertising  and  by  the  unin¬ 
formed.  For  instance; 

*  4>  * 

“A  CIGARETTE  habit,  according  to 
some  doctors  a  habit  almost  as  in¬ 
jurious  as  dope  addiction,  had  been 
injected  into  the  na- 
t  ional  consc  iousness 
by  an  appeal  to  the 
bounderism  of  the 
masses.  Cigarettes 
had  been  revealed 
on  a  million  walls  and  billboards  as 
being  the  diversion  of  exquisite  gen¬ 
tlemen,  presumably  young  and  old 
Dukes,  lolling  about  on  yachts  or  at¬ 
tending  the  most  exclusive  of  social 
events.  And  the  opportunity  to  im¬ 
prove  their  own  .social  status  by  aping 
the  vices  of  their  betters  at  the  cost 
of  a  few  pennies  had  proved  irresist¬ 
ible  to  the  masses.  They  took  to 
smoking  like  mad.  fancying  them¬ 
selves  with  their  cigarette  holders 
and  snapping  cigarette  cases  and  mys¬ 
terious  preferences  for  this  cigarette 
over  that  cigarette  as  part  of  a  very 
dashing  world. 

“Later,  with  the  cigarette  well 
launched  and  half  the  nation  suffer¬ 
ing  from  dry  throats  and  jittery  fin¬ 
gers  and  on  the  verge  of  realizing  the 
cause  of  its  troubles,  a  secondary 
campaign  had  been  rushed  into  the 
field.  Marvels  of  male  and  female 
athletic  prowess,  huntsmen,  para- 
. chute  jumpers,  wrestling  champions. 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

lion  tamers,  racing  drivers  and  tight¬ 
rope  walkers  had  been  revealed  as 
grateful  devotees  of  nicotine  who 
owed  their  steady  nerves  to  the 
chronic  use  of  the  weed,  and  the  to¬ 
bacco  industry  had  been  saved  from 
threatened  collapse. 

“Other  inflammatory  psychological 
campaigns  had  been  placed  behind 
Automobiles.  Washing  Machines, 
Bathing  Suits,  Oil  Burners,  Wrinkle 
Removers,  and  nearly  all  the  rest  of 
the  content  of  the  Peddler’s  pack. 
Bawdy  wenches  with  breath-taking 
contours  postured  for  attention 
from  billboard  and  printed  page,  with 
deodorants,  laxatives  and  hair  re¬ 
storers  in  their  hand.s — for  the  Ped¬ 
dler's  Aide  had  discovered  Sex.  .  .  . 

"Bacchantes  gamboled  now  on  the 
billboards  in  juicy  and  provoking 
poses;  glistening  stockings  drawn 
over  Fragonard  legs,  eager  mouths 
moist  and  red  and  apparently  hissing 
with  passion,  bosoms  bulging  with 
concupiscence  and  eyes  lurid  with 
lechery  battered  away  at  the  sales 
resistance  of  the  masses.  The  Phy- 
chologist  had  discovered  not  only  Sex, 
but  one  of  its  most  pathetically  frau¬ 
dulent  uses.  Unable  to  embrace  the 
superb  strumpet  offering  a  new 
Sedan,  a  Kitchen  Stove,  or  a  Bottle 
of  Pop,  the  Consumer’s  libido — al¬ 
ways  a  blind  force  in  human  histoi^ — 
was  ven,’  likely  to  embrace  the  ob¬ 
jects  themselves.” 

Still  with  all  this  magic,  Mr.  Hecht 
holds  that  things  were  not  going  so 
well  with  the  Peddlers  (manufac¬ 
turers  of  advertised  goods),  with  the 
Peddler's  Aides  (advertising  agents, 
counsellors,  et  al).  He  observes  that 
it  “became  apparent — and  not  only 
to  malicious  and  unpatriotic  eyes — 
that  a  system  whose  outlets  depended 
on  a  perversion  of  human  instincts 
was  likely  to  lose  its  shirt,  its  pants, 
and  its  Stock  Exchange.” 


Hecht  Could 
Hove  Written 
Advertisements 


Big  Business 
Finds  the 
'American  Ear*' 


Portroit  of 
"Modern 
Advertising" 


AT  THIS  juncture,  in  Mr.  Hecht’s 
historical  style  narrative,  came  the 
radio.  Skeptical  of  the  new  gadget  at 
first  and  convinced 
that  all  possible  ad¬ 
vertising  methods 
had  been  exnloited, 
the  “Peddler’s 
Aides’’  quickly 
leaped  aboard  the  new  chariot  to 
glory  and  profit.  “The  great  Amer¬ 
ican  Ear,”  says  Hecht.  “heretofore  the 
prop>erty  chiefly  of  snake-oil  doctors 
and  can-can  spielers,  was  promoted  to 
a  place  in  big  business.  And  what 
had  seemed  to  such  sensitive  fellows 
as  myself  the  last  vulture  cry  in  greed 
propaganda  seemed  now  to  have  been 
no  more  than  a  mannerly  bit  of  but¬ 
tonholing.  The  Peddler’s  Aide,  howl¬ 
ing  up  and  down  the  air  waves,  be¬ 
came  loathsome  where  before  he  had 
been  merely  objectionable. 

“The  reason  for  the  difference  was 
this.  There  is  a  chastity  to  print  that 
even  greed  does  not  dare  bespatter 
too  much.  The  written  word  grown 
hysterical  loses  its  meaning,  and  to 
whatever  idiotic  enterprise  of  bar¬ 
gain  it  seeks  to  lure  one,  it  must  re¬ 
tain  not  only  its  grammar,  but  also 
some  sign  of  dignity.  The  spoken 
word  has  no  such  handicap.  It  does 
not  exist,  aloofly,  within  its  own  con¬ 
tent.  It  is  not  merely  a  symbol.  Be¬ 
hind  it  the  speaker  can  moan,  gurgle, 
rumble  with  passion,  and  play  the 
whole  shameless  orchestra  of  human 
emotion.” 

Several  pages  follow  of  the  Hechtian 
look-down  on  the  prancings  of  radio 
advertising.  They  are  considerably 


less  than  kind,  but  they  echo  in  bitter 
Hechtisms,  the  same  views  that  this 
writer  has  heard  in  many  companies. 
Mr.  Hecht  has  a  better  gift  of  lan¬ 
guage  than  most  of  the  critics  of 
broadcasting  as  she  is  done. 

•  *  * 

TO  OUR  mind,  the  satire  on  radio 
and  the  scathing  criticism  of  ad¬ 
vertising  as  a  whole  in  this  book  are 
more  deadly  propa¬ 
ganda  than  the  mat¬ 
ter-of-fact  indict- 
ments  leveled  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  by 
Schlink  and  Chase 
and  Rorty.  Masters  of  language  as 
those  writers  were,  their  arguments 
were  aimed  at  the  consumer's  com¬ 
mon  sense.  They  tried  to  convince 
him  that  he  was  a  sap  for  paying 
out  half  a  dollar  for  a  bottle  of  stuff 
which  could  have  no  more  medicinal 
or  disinfectant  effect  than  half  a  cent’s 
worth  of  carbolic  acid.  Mr.  Con¬ 
sumer  admitted  that,  probably  at  his 
wife’s  vigorous  prompting,  but  both  of 
them  agreed  that  they  didn’t  like  car¬ 
bolic  in  the  form  that  it  could  be 
bought  for  use  in  half-cent  doses.  And 
over  the  years,  the  consumer’s 
answer  to  most  of  those  1931-1932 
salvos  has  been  “So  what?” 

In  Hecht’s  piece,  advertising  people 
have  on  their  hands  an  attack  which 
goes  not  to  the  head  but  to  the  emo¬ 
tions  of  their  customers.  By  his  own 
standards.  Hecht  might  have  made  a 
star  Peddler’s  Aide.  His  assault  is 
studded  with  adjectives,  and  sub¬ 
stantives.  well  placed  for  emphasis 
but  resting  on  no  stronger  proof  than 
his  assertion  and  his  belief  that  his 
views  will  be  echoed  by  his  readers 
as  they  scan  his  readable  pages.  No 
advertising  cxp>ert  ever  hoped  for 
more. 

He  writes  of  cigarettes  as  if  the  sole 
object  of  the  manufacturers  was  to 
thrust  the  smoking  habit  in  its  most 
virulent  form,  which  is  a  matter  of 
dispute  amone  the  doctors  themselves. 
He  writes  as  if  young  men — and  young 
women,  for  that  matter — had  never 
sm.oked  cigarettes  before  the  adver¬ 
tising  Barnums  had  found  the  “ap¬ 
peal”  of  Dukes  on  Yachts  and  the 
“bounderism”  of  the  customers. 

As  a  matter  of  personal  recollec¬ 
tion,  we  can  testify  to  the  contrary. 
When  we  began  smoking,  our  first 
experiment  was  with  the  Old  Man’s 
tobacco,  a  formidable  blend  which,  to 
our  knowledge,  was  never  advertised. 
It  wasn't  successful.  Our  next  ven¬ 
ture  into  the  domain  of  Madame  Nico¬ 
tine  was  in  a  noon  recess  between 
four  stiff  examinations  for  a  college 
scholarship.  Tlie  two  morning  ex¬ 
periences  had  not  been  successful. 
That  was  certain  and  hope  was  low. 
So  a  pack  of  cigarettes  (we  can’t 
even  recall  the  brand,  which  was  cer¬ 
tainly  never  a  major  advertiser)  sup¬ 
plemented  a  sandwich  and  a  glass  of 
milk  at  noon,  and  the  two  afternoon 
exams  wiped  out  the  morning  disas¬ 
ter.  That’s  not  put  forward  as  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  smoking  of  cigarettes 
or  any  other  tobacco  is  the  way  to  win 
a  college  education.  We  mean  that 
we  were  not  seduced  into  the  cigarette 


the  one  which  has  kept  a  consistent 
chaste  and  conservative  tone  in  " 
copy  and  has  consistently  used  nevi. 
papers  and  magazines,  with  occasion 
radio  campaigns.  It  has  nevi 
chopped  around  in  the  advertise 
jungle  looking  for  the  fantastic, 
risque,  or  the  bizarre.  And  desnr 
the  old  blindfold  tests  and  other  rJ 
marole  that  infests  a  lot  of  cigare;:| 
copy,  we  find  that  our  cigarette  smok 
ing  friends  buy  more  from  hail 
than  from  any  argument  on  the 
or  the  printed  page. 

*  *  « 

AND  WHEN  Hecht  lays  his  padij 
hard  against  the  Sex  element 


copy,  we  are 

"Sex"  Not 
Vital  to  Good 
Advertising 


inclined  to  a  lou; 
“Amen.”  It  i; 
easiest  kind  of  cc; 
to  write,  the  easit 
to  abu.se.  The  sur 
ject  is  one  ■wii: 
lends  itself  to  sh; 
ing  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  IL- 
of  public  tolerance,  and  that  line  h 
been  pushed  dangerously  back  in  n 
cent  years.  Advertising  has  its  sha: 
of  credit  and  responsibility  for  ik 
and  the  credit  stage  is  passing,  if  t. 
passed.  It  was  probably  a  necesisr 
step  in  our  education  that  we  aba' 
doned  the  hypocrisy  and  atniospht. 
of  sin  with  which  our  immediate  ?r 
cestors  shrouded  sex  and  all  cor 
nected  with  it.  It  is  not  only  un;:e. 
essarj’,  but  repulsive,  that  we  are  t 
day  a.sked  to  accept  sex  as  an  indire 
and  subtle  argument  for  the  purck- 
and  use  of  things  which  have  noLhir 
to  do  with  it.  The  advertisers  wi 
have  smeared  sex  over  eveiythi: 
like  butter  on  a  slab  of  bread  L 
overlooked  one  important,  but  st 
dom-considered  element  of  the  s 
question — that  interest  aroused  in 
or  by  it  is  self-limiting.  Men  a: 
women  can  stand  only  .so  much  of 
at  a  time. 

At  best,  it  is  a  phony,  evidence 
a  lack  of  more  worthy  sales  arga 
ments.  or  of  sterility  in  sales  thoi;:' 
As  it  wanes  in  sales  effect — and 
writer  has  not  a  doubt  that  it 
waning — it  leaves  behind  in  the  cor. 
sumer's  mouth  a  bad  taste,  a  revn. 
sion  to  advertising  and  advert- 
goods.  and  it  leaves  to  the  adver;;-; 
writer  a  sense  that  everything  p 
sible  has  been  written  and  p  it-' 
The  peak  of  satiation  has  been  fc.i 
And  that's  not  true.  We  had  sue 
ce.ssful  advertisers  long  before 
was  paraded  in  the  market  place.  Y- 
have  successful  advertisers  todays; 
don’t  permit  their  copy  to  be  dtb. 
by  sexual  suggestion 

Successful  automotive  advtrti- 
have  been  conservative  in  the  use 
the  female  figure  as  a  sales  argum' ■ 
and  while  their  advertising  is  vp' 
to  plenty  of  criticism  on  oth 
grounds,  we  believe  it  is  graduj 
becoming  more  and  more  ■ 
With  a  dozen  big  selling  cars  on  ' 
market  today,  against  thirty-odd  1 
years  ago,  and  with  the  great  ad 
vances  in  engineering,  it  is  not  to: 
hard  for  the  scriveners  of  automo' 
copy  to  stay  within  bounds  of  strai 
merchandising.  The  sellers  of  P*-' 
fumes,  cosmetics,  laxatives,  reduce, 
and  all  the  other  doohickies  (whi- 
form  a  much  smaller  portion  of  - 
advertising  whole  than  is  coming- 
thought)  have  a  different  prob.e; 
but  the  day  of  fakery  in  these  fie."- 
is  also  nearing  its  sunset. 

Hecht’s  picture  is  over-lurid, 
red  paint  is  all  on  the  defects,  w' 


Tr.( 

habit  or  the  tobacco  habit  by  bawdy  red  paint  is  all  on  the  defects,  ’  ^ 
bacchantes  on  a  billboard,  or  by  any  the  positive  good  accomplished  * 
other  advertising  trick.  We  haven’t  society  by  advertising  completely  < 
smoked  a  dozen  packs  of  cigarettes  the  canvas.  That  is  the  fault  of 
since;  our  favorite  pipe  tobacco  since 
1918  has  been  a  brand  never  adver¬ 
tised  in  this  country. 

It  might  be  added  that  the  most 
successful  cigarette  advertiser  in  this 
country,  according  to  trade  gossip,  is 


coH 


advertising  industry.  It  is  a  fs 
which  can  be  corrected.  If  it  is 
rected,  books  about  advertising 
no  longer  be  a  la  mode.  And  that  *• 
itself  will  be  a  major  gain  for  ever)' 
body. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

Orders  Five  More  Streamlined  Intertypes 


WITH  SIX-MOLD  DISKS 


This  is  the  popular  Streamlined  Model  C  In¬ 
tertype,  carrying  four  magazines,  of  which 
the  New  York  Times  has  purchased  five  more. 
Model  C  can  be  furnished  with  auxiliary  side 
units  carrying  from  one  to  four  additional 
magazines. 


This  is  Intertype's  sturdy  six-mold  disk,  with 
automatic  ejector  blade  selecting  mechanism, 
with  which  the  New  York  Times  equipped  its 
three  Intertypes  installed  in  January,  1939, 
and  has  just  ordered  for  its  five  additional 
Intertypes  now  being  built. 


PiVE  more  Streamlined  Intertypes  —  all  of  them  four- 
magazine  machines  equipped  with  six-mold  disks  —  have 
been  ordered  by  the  New  York  Times. 

This  important  repeat  order  follows  a  similar  order  for 
three  Four-Deck  Streamliners,  equipped  with  six-mold 
disks,  installed  by  the  Times  last  January. 

The  Times  has  been  buying  Intertypes  for  twenty-one 
years  —  since  1918.  The  present  order  is  the  tenth  repeat 
order  for  more  Intertypes  to  be  placed  by  this  leading 
newspaper. 

Repeat  orders  tell  the  story.  Once  a  newspaper  buys  an 
Intertype,  it  almost  Invariably  keeps  on  buying  Intertypes. 

For  particulars,  please  address  Intertype  Corporation,  at 
360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  or  the  nearest  branch. 

step  Ahead  with  INTERTYPE 


FUTUAA  MEDIUM  AND  VOGUE  EXTRA  BOLD 


Equipment  Review  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  July  8,  1939 


USmL  nwiMliMM  half-tones  where  double  prints  tomatically  cuts  all  the  arrent  ofi  I 

UQvDvI  nlQn*3PCCQ  YflCUUnl  ■  riniiny  required.  The  water-cooled  light  from  the  light,  so  that  w. .  -.out  water, 

*  *  ®  keeps  the  metal  cool  during  the  double  there  can  be  no  current  as  .1  therefore 

CvsmA  llcAV  lAfalAV  I  IMltl  printing  operation.  the  lamp  cannot  bum  ou 

riQlllw  UJvJ  Ti  Qlvr*vOUlwQ  Llylll  “This  new  lamp  appears  to  have  a  “A  Gaebel  horizontal  igh  speed 

®  great  many  advantages,  but  the  length  printer  with  carbon  arc  lichts  was  in- 

New  Photo-©ngravinq  D©velopmenf  by  N©W  York  Post  been  in  use  is  too  stalled  at  the  Philadelphia  Record 

.  I  ^  k.1  I  ti.  A  I  ^  •  short  in  which  to  verify  what  appears  plant  and  is  in  daily  opera ;ion.” 

Ex©cutiv©  R©duc©s  Number  of  Manual  Operations  to  be  admirable  qualities.  Among 

them  is  the  fact  that  if  the  life  of  the  ft  J  f  ■■ 

A  RADICAL  departure  in  vacuum  “It  might  be  noted  here  that  the  jggt  50  hours,  as  laboratory  AflVKOfV  I  Aljnfll 

printer  design  for  the  photo-engrav-  negative  glass  separates  from  the  have  shown,  but  under  condi- 

ing  industry  has  just  been  developed  printing  frame  glass  instantly,  so  there  tig^s  not  similar  to  newspaper  print- 
by  Arthur  H.  Gaebel,  manager  of  the  is  no  chance  of  scratches  to  the  deli-  then  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 

photo-engraving  department  of  the  cate  negative,  nor  is  there  any  need  change  or  touch  the  lamp  in  any  way 

New  York  Post.  The  new  printer,  for  the  operator  to  pound  on  the  glass  fQj.  g  period  of  ten  weeks,  based  upon 

Avhich  w^as  hrst  tried  out  in  the  plant  to  get  them  to  separate.  g  pl^^^^  operating  five  days  per  v^eek 

of  the  Post,  has  been  sold  to  the  Jack-  “The  one  great  advantage  of  this  gj,j  making  20  prints  per  day,  each  of 
soTirille  (Fla.)  Tiaies  UaioTt  and  is  machine  is  the  fact  that  the  operator  three— minute  duration  In  the  same 

being  shipped  there.  Prior  to  this  oeriod  of  time,  a  double  arc  nrintine 


latest  development,  according  to  Mr. 
Gaebel,  all  printing  frames,  includ¬ 
ing  those  of  the  highly  automatic  type, 
went  only  so  far  as  to  cut  off  the  vac¬ 
uum  and  the  arc  light  at  the  predeter¬ 
mined  exposure  time.  This  still  left 
other  manual  motions  to  be  performed 
before  the  negative  and  plate  could  be 
removed  from  the  frame.  In  the  av¬ 
erage  automatic  frame,  seven  motions 
were  required  to  make  a  print.  On 
this  new  frame,  only  two  motions  are 
required  to  complete  the  same  opera¬ 
tion,  all  of  which  is  a  great  saving  in 
time  and  in  labor. 

Describing  his  new  development, 
Mr.  Gaebel  says: 

“The  average  frame  requires  the 
following  motions  in  order  to  make  a 
print: 

“1.  The  glass  is  lowered  to  meet  the 
rubber  blanket,  and  in  most  cases, 
clamped. 

“2.  Vacuum  valve  is  opened. 

“3.  Frame  and  glass  together  with 
the  vacuum  blanket,  printing  plate 
glass  and  the  metal  that  are  being 
printed,  are  all  lifted  from  the  hori¬ 
zontal  to  the  vertical  position. 

“4.  Electric  timer  is  set  cutting  off 
the  arc  light  as  predetermined. 

“5.  Frame  and  blanket,  glass  and 
metal  are  returned  to  the  horizontal 
position. 

“6.  Vacuum  valve  is  turned  off. 


m 


them  is  the  tact  that  it  the  lite  ot  the  fk  A  f  *  I 

lamp  will  last  50  hours,  as  laboratoi^  AuYISOry  vOUIlCil 
tests  have  shown,  but  under  condi-  ■ 

tions  not  similar  to  newspaper  print-  am  I  *  If  I 

ing,  then  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  MAAtC  111  NOUf  fAflf 
change  or  touch  the  lamp  in  any  way  ■  ■■■  I  VI II 

for  a  period  of  ten  weeks,  based  upon  _  .  ,  I'i  ki  .• 

a  plant  operating  five  days  per  week.  delegates  Trom  13  National 

and  making  20  prints  per  day,  each  of  Associations  Confer  on  Education 
three-minute  duration.  In  the  same  In  the  Graphic  Arts 
period  of  time,  a  double  arc  printing  delegates  from  13  national 

lamp  will  require  twenty  pairs  of  car-  ggg^eiations  and  educational  institu- 
bons,  or  counting  actual  adjustments  meetings  of  the  Adviso^ 

and  repl^ments  will  r^uire  that  40  Council  on  Graphic  Arts  Education 
carbons  be  repla^  for  the  ^me  num-  York  City  June  28 

ber  of  prints,  ^is^timate  is  based  The  council  members  participated  in  a 

upon  the  newest  carbon  arc  lights  that  _ _ j- 

.,,  ,  .  symposium  with  teachers  attendine 

will  burn  the  entire  carbon_a  pair  in  eighteenth  annual  Conferenced 
five  h^rs  without  refillmg  or  adjust-  Fxfucation,  held  at  Colum- 

ing.  The  arcs  in  common  use  require  University,  by  the  National 

one  or  two  adjustmente  per  carbon  Arts  Education  Guild.  An 

more  or  a  total  of  over  80  manual  ad-  _ _ _ _ ..u  .i 


organization  meeting  of  the  council 
JUS  men  held  at  the  Engineers  Club,  adopted 

Some  Disadvantages  Listed  plans  for  permanent  organization  and 

“As  to  cleanliness,  here  there  is  no  future  activities,  which  now  go  to  the 
comparison  at  all.  Carbons  are  dirty,  member  associations  for  ratification, 
their  dust  getting  all  over  the  place.  The  symposium  with  printing  teach- 
grit  falling  on  the  printing  frame  glass,  ers  covered  “Industries’  Co-operation 
broken  stubs  on  the  floor  and  in  ad-  With  Graphic  Arts  Education.”  Each 
dition,  the  carbons  burn  up  the  oxy-  council  member  described  the  func- 
gen  in  the  air  and  heat  the  room.  The  tions  of  his  association  and  its  interest 
water-cooled  light  presents  none  of  in  educational  work, 
these  disadvantages.  It  is  as  cool  and  Many  Groups  Participate 

clean  as  the  ordinary  bulbs.  Participating  were  represenUtives 

“As  against  its  many  advantages,  it  of:  American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
New  High  Speed  Gaebel  Printer.  Handle  has  some  disadvantages  which  I  be-  Association,  W.  E.  Wines;  Association 
at  lower  left  adjusts  arc  light  up  and  down  jjy  further  development,  may  of  Business  Papers,  Inc.,  H.  J.  Payne; 

easU  Camegie  Institute  of  Technologi. 


Many  Groups  Participate 

Participating  were  representatives 


at  lower  left  adjusts  arc  light  up  and  down. 

Ind  o:fnri?shoJn\^'\iShrha'nd'suoDor^/  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technologi. 

and  p  nt  1$  sho  J  ,  ^  .  *  PP  •  “1.  The  light  diminishes  in  actinic  Prof  Glen  U  Cleeton-  Institute  of  Pa- 

On  instrument  panel  at  left  is  vacuum  ,  ..  .  rrui.  yien  u.  iiisuiuic  ui  10 

gauge,  next  to  it  a  neon  bulb  which  shows  Power  as  it  a^s,  and  as  it  nears  its  per  Chemistry,  John  G.  Strange;  In- 
when  current  is  up  to  the  arc,  and  at  right,  end,  it  has  lo^  approximately  M  to  ternational  Association  of  Electro- 
the  illuminated  dial  shows  the  time  that  ^0%  of  its  brilliancy.  Inasmuch  as  typers  and  Stereotypers,  Dennis  F 
exposure  still  has  to  elapse.  Safety  hood  this  loss  does  not  occur  suddenly,  and  Hoynes;  National  Association  of  Photo- 
at  top  automatically  shuts  off  current.  also  inasmuch  as  a  bichromate  metal  Lithographers,  W.  E.  Soderstrom;  Na- 

print  is  not  very  sensitive  to  light,  it  tional  Association  of  Printing  Ink 


exposure  still  has  to  elapse.  Safety  hood 
at  top  automatically  shuts  off  current. 


“7.  Glass  frame  is  undamped  and  may  be  attending  to  other  work  once  requires  no  critical  adjustment,  but  Makers,  William  T.  Diefenbach;  Na- 

the  glass  raised  to  the  vertical  posi-  he  pulls  the  handle  that  sets  the  time,  simply  increasing  the  printing  time  tional  Graphic  Arts  Education  Guild 

tion  permitting  the  operator  to  take  When  the  print  is  finished,  it  will  be  through  the  weeks  of  its  operation,  or  Pred  J.  Hartman;  National  Printing 
out  his  print.  waiting  for  him.  There  is  nothing  to  the  light  may  be  brought  closer  to  the  Equipment  Association,  Harry  L 

Glass  Slides  on  Ball  Bearings  <^0  but  remove  the  negative  plate,  print  to  compensate,  if  necessary,  and  Gage;  United  Typothetae  o^  America. 


“In  the  Gaebel  frame  there  is  no  ^be  storage  rack  below  and  the  time  be  kept  the  same. 

1  ♦  'TU  rri  1  M  K  II  develop  the  print.  “2.  The  voltage  between  the  trans¬ 
glass  to  raise.  The  glass  slides  on  ball  t  j  i-  u.,  tt  ■  u  *  j 

“  “  .  -  •  former  and  the  light  itself  is  boosted 


bearings  and  is  drawn  toward  the 
operator  with  his  left  hand.  The  right 


Light  Uses  Less  Current 

‘The  water-cooled  mercury 


Elmer  J.  Koch,  and  Young  Executives 
of  the  Graphic  Arts.  James  B.  Ashwell. 
At  the  business  meeting  of  the 


from  110  volts  to  840.  Normally,  this  is  council,  the  foregoing  were  joined  by 


uucTicttui  Wiui  Ilia  icit  iiciiivi.  A  11c  iiKiiL  xiic  wclix;;! v  a*  v,  ,  1a  •  j*  _  _  .  w  .  * 

hand  pulls  the  timing  lever  to  its  ad-  light  is  a  product  of  the  Nela  Park  an^rt^  as  vo  is  no  or  mary  T  E.  Dalton,  American  Society  of  e- 
justed  stop  which  may  be  set  at  any  laboratories  of  the  General  Electric  ®  >  'J  precau  10ns  o  ^ev^  an  chanical  Engineers,  and  O.  A.  DiA 

predetermined  time.  Two  motions  Company  and  has  been  brought  to  Se  mg  as  ^  an  pre-  man,  American  Institute  of  Graj^c 

which  do  the  same  work  done  by  the  such  a  high  state  of  perfection  that  ^  Arts. 

_ _ 1 _ -1  ii..  _ ...uu  „  _ 1 _  at  the  pomt  of  the  lamp  when  no  cool-  The  time  for  the  next  meetinc  of  the 


seven  motions  above  outlined  on  the  prints  are  made  with  a  single  mercury 
standard  type  of  apparatus  hereto-  bulb  consuming  1,000  watts  of  current, 
for  in  use.  as  compared  with  9.900  used  by  a  45  lu.  oi  period  ot  me  tiraptnc  Arts 

“The  frame  functions  as  follows:  ampere  220  volt,  four  carbon  arc  light.  °  occur.  in  New  York  City  in  the  fall- 

“In  the  first  ten  degrees,  the  pull  of  “Cost  of  new  lamp  each  50  hours  is  Automatic  Light  Circuit  committee  on  organization  continu 

the  handle  raises  the  vacuum  blanket  $9.  The  cost  of  carbons  for  the  same  “First  of  all,  in  order  to  change  the  with  Harry  L.  Gage  as  chairman 

support  to  make  contact  with  the  glass  length  of  time  is  $8.  Carbons  are  lamp,  it  is  necessary  on  the  Gaebel  Professor  Cleeton  and  F.  J.  Hartman 

and  at  the  same  time,  a  solenoid  valve  ba.sed  on  using  photographic  flame  frame  to  raise  the  hood  shown  above  members, 
opens  the  vacuum.  When  the  vac-  on  one  side  only,  and  the  cheaper  2F  the  light.  The  mere  raising  of  the 

uum  reaches  18 ",  the  arc  light  switch  on  the  opposite.  hood  breaks  the  electric  circuit  as  the  B.  F.  K;)rripll  Dipt 


prints  are  made  with  a  single  mercury  ^^e  point  of  the  lamp  when  no  cool-  The  time  for  the  next  meeting  of  Je 
bulb  consuming  1,000  watts  of  current,  m  council  was  tentatively  set  for  die 

as  compared  with  9.900  used  by  a  45  highly  improbable  for  either  of  period  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Exposi^n 

ampere  220  volt,  four  carbon  arc  light.  accidents  to  occur.  in  New  York  City  in  the  fall.  The 

“Cost  of  new  lamp  each  50  hours  is  Automatic  Light  Circuit  committee  on  organization  continue 

$9.  The  cost  of  carbons  for  the  same  “First  of  all,  in  order  to  change  the  with  Harry  L.  Gage  as  chairman 


“Electric  current  consumption  cal- 


hood  breaks  the  electric  circuit  as  the 
entire  hood  acts  as  the  handle  of  the 


uum  reaches  18",  the  arc  light  switch  on  the  opposite.  hood  breaks  the  electric  circuit  as  the  R  C  KdfdBlI  DiCS 

automatically  cuts  in  the  light.  The  “Electric  current  consumption  cal-  entire  hood  acts  as  the  handle  of  the  *  * 

light  cannot  go  on  imtil  absolute  con-  culated  at  2c  per  k.w.  hour,  plus  water  switdi,  so  that  when  the  hood  is  raised,  Benjamin  Franklin  Kardell,  74 

tact  between  the  negative  and  plate  for  50  hours  shows  a  net  saving  of  there  is  no  current  in  the  transformer  former  day  composing  room  supenn- 

are  had.  The  light  then  remains  on  $8.74.  Deducting  the  $1  due  to  the  and  light.  The  main  line  is  cut  off.  tendent  of  the  Los  Angeles  Timet 


culated  at  2c  per  k.w.  hour,  plus  water  switdi,  so  that  when  the  hood  is  raised. 


are  had.  The  light  then  remains  on  $8.74.  Deducting  the  $1  due  to  the  and  light.  The  main  line  is  cut  off.  tendent  of  the  Los  Angeles  itme 

until  the  handle  returns  to  the  zero  lower  cost  of  carbons,  a  net  saving  The  entire  lamp,  reflector  and  all  are  where  he  was  employed  for 

starting  position.  The  time  that  the  of  $7.74  is  anticipated  for  50  hours  of  entirely  removed  from  the  frame,  died  June  29  in  Hermt^a  Beach,  Cai- 

handle  has  been  set  to,  and  the  time  operation.  placed  on  the  bench,  where  a  new  He  had  been  retired  since  1934  on  a 

still  to  elapse  is  plainly  shown  on  the  “One  of  the  features  in  cutting  the  lamp  is  inserted.  The  combined  lamp  pension, 

illuminated  dial  on  top  of  the  machine,  printing  time  is  that  the  water-cooled  and  reflector  are  then  re-installed  on 

Arriving  at  zero,  the  light  goes  out  arc  is  cold  enough  to  permit  placing  the  frame.  The  time  required  to  PAflAillS  Golf  TiIIG 

first,  and  instantly  thereafter,  the  vac-  the  light  within  20"  of  the  negative  make  this  change  is  estimated  to  be 

uum  is  cut  off.  Atmospheric  pressure  whereas  30"  is  a  common  distance  for  about  ten  minutes.  In  order  to  elim-  Robert  Peters,  21-year-old  employ* 

is  admitted  between  the  rubber  the  carbon  arc.  Furthermore,  the  inate  this  time,  it  is  suggested  that  of  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald 

blanket  and  the  glass  eliminating  the  water-cooled  print  remains  cool,  while  extra  reflector,  complete  with  lamp  composing  room,  won  the  annual  gou 

vacuum  and  dropping  the  rubber  the  carbon  arc  light  prints  get  very  he  kept  on  hand,  and  the  changing  tournament  of  the  Michig  -.i  Union 

blanket  from  the  glass,  by  virtue  of  warm.  Heat  is  detrimental  to  bi-  will  then  be  less  than  five  Printers  Golf  Assn,  at  Gran  1  Rap*^ 


blanket  from  the  glass,  by  virtue  of  warm.  Heat  is  detrimental  to  bi-  will  then  be  less  than  five  Printers  Golf  Assn,  at  Gran  1  Rap*^ 

which  release,  the  glass  slides  back  chromate  prints  as  it  has  a  tendency  minutes.  June  25,  regaining  a  title  he  lirst  cap- 

to  its  starting  position  into  an  enclosed  to  set  the  solution  and  prevent  de-  “The  other  precaution  in  the  event  tured  in  1937.  A1  Cotton,  sp  .  ts  editor 

chamber  where  it  is  kept  clean  and  velopment.  It  again  shows  its  su-  of  water  failure  in  the  plant,  is  that  a  of  the  Jackson  Citizen-Pa  oit,  the 

free  from  dust.  periority  when  printing  type  matter  flow  switch  in  the  water  drain  line  au-  1938  champion,  finished  in  .d  pla** 
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or  the  advertiser  and  7  point  on  an  8-point  slug  inside 
this  stencil  cutter.  Some  space  is  lost  by  the  larger  type 
usually  convinced  inside,  but  a  gain  is  made  on  page  1. 

IS  good  an  appear-  Heads  Set  on  Two  Machines 

re  engravings  have  headlines  Cairo  bold  is  used  in 

while  avoiding  the  main  news  columns  and  Cairo 

We  have  sold  much  medium  bold  on  the  women’s  pages, 
chanical  argument.  heads  are  now  set  on  two  machines 
attractive  ad  with  .y^hereas  formerly  13  machines  were 
le  gained  with  sten-  j  equired  to  set  the  varied  systems  of 
•esults  are  far  and  headlines.  The  range  of  the  new  type 
ling  costs.  A  con-  point.  Instead  of  using 

I  and  old  and  new  hody  type  in  bold  face  for  sub-heads 
with  m^in^  wriUng  one-liners,  a  9  point  bold  headline 

type  was  cut. 

Another  innovation  was  the  inden¬ 
tation  of  all  lines  2  points  on  each 
side.  Width  of  the  column  rule  was 
increased  from  hairline  to  half-point. 

With  the  change  in  type  dress  came 
division  of  the  paper  into  three  sec¬ 
tions,  main  news,  sports  and  women’s 
news.  Formerly  two  sections  were 
used,  with  women's  pages  included  in 
the  main  news  section.  The  new 
women's  section  includes,  society, 
women’s  clubs,  serial,  food  and  diet 
columns,  a  bridge  column  and  comics 
The  picture  page  is  printed  on  the  back, 
easily  read  of  the  sports  section. 

with  new  Segregation  of  women's  news  in  a 
flush  to  the  separate  section  won  instant  approval 
bic  capitals  of  women  readers,  judging  by  volun- 
years.  tary  comments  received  by  telephone 

m,  designed  and  in  person.  The  special  section 
s  are  Cairo,  gives  the  women  an  opportunity  to 
^  read  stories  of  particular  interest  to 

them  while  other  members  of  the 
family  peruse  the  other  columns. 

The  Oregonian  management  said  ait 
advance  promotion  campaign  on  the 
change-over  brought  about  a  consid¬ 
erable  increase  in  circulation,  a  boor, 
in  the  summer  slump  period. 


[ledrif  Stencil  Cutting  Machine 
lids  Advertising  Department 


Peoria  Journal-Transcript  Artist's  Device  Provides  Hand 
Lettered  Effects  Without  Expense  of  Engravings 

C.  H.  Richardson,  advertising  ar- 

St  for  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Jouriial-  Pg?.  <t 

transcript,  is  the  inventor  of  a  small  ^  * 

>;ectric  stencil  cutting  machine  which  ^  C  1 


take  attractive  and  artistic  headings, 
itje  price  cuts.  etc.,  arriving  at  a 


Oregonian  Adopts 
New  Type  Dress 


Some  advertising  effects  obtained  by  sten- 
cil  cutter. 


the  needle  action.  This  disc  also 
makes  for  clear  visual  direction  and 
for  a  smooth  operating  surface.  There 
are  two  knobs  in  front  of  the  cutter 
to  direct  the  machine  in  any  desired 
direction.  A  small  adjustable  lamp  is 
attached  to  the  machine  for  maximum 
light  over  the  guide  lines  of  the  de¬ 
sign  or  letters  being  cut. 

.  _  Two  additional  features  are  a 

Hie  following  description  of  the  straightline  guide  and  a  perfect  circle 
■idiine  and  its  work  is  given  by  Le-  guide.  The  circle  guide  makes  pos- 
ad  B  Adams  of  the  copy  department  sible  the  cutting  of  circles  2V4  inches 
'Jie  Journal-Transcript:  to  61'2  inches  in  diameter.  This  ad- 

Small  Needle  Used  justment  is  on  the  base  of  the  cutter 

Perhaps  the  clearest  way  to  de-  where  another  needle  is  used  as  an 
<hbe  this  small,  portable,  electric  ^xis  to  pivot  the  machine. 

'lend  cutter  is  to  state  the  mechan-  Simple  to  Operate 

■ai  principle  by  which  it  works —  “The  operation  of  the  electric  sten- 

"•Tiely,  a  small  needle,  similar  to  a  cil  cutter  is  simple  and  the  machine  is 
jiionograph  needle,  going  up  and  easy  to  run.  A  tracing  or  drawing 


(Dregouian 


The  stencil  cutter. 


oimuw 

.iMkCiry 


Portrait  Studio 


Worcester  Telegram  and  Gazette 

Equip  New  Department 

With  the  object  of  obtaining  better 
and  uniform  photographs,  as  well  as 
effecting  a  saving  of  time  and  expense 
of  sending  out  photographers  to  homes 
to  photograph  individuals  or  groups, 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 
Evening  Gazette  has  equipped  a  por¬ 
trait  studio  adjoining  its  art  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  new  type  General  Electric  non¬ 
glare  fluorescent  tubes  are  u.sed  in  the 
lighting  arrangements.  Two  36-inch 
30-watt  tubes  are  used  in  a  fixed  over¬ 
head  lighting  unit,  with  two  banks  of 
four  20-watt  tubes  for  side  lighting. 
These  banks  are  mounted  on  movable 
castors  to  allow  for  any  lighting  ar¬ 
rangement  desired. 

Two  backgrounds.  12  by  14  feet,  are 
mounted  as  roller  curtains.  One  cur¬ 
tain  is  light  tan,  and  the  other  medium 
green,  providing  suitable  contrasting 
backgrounds  for  different  .subjects. 

A  dark  linoleum  covers  the  floor, 
and  on  the  glass  walls  are  terra  cotta 
colored  draw  curtains.  Suitable  fur¬ 
niture.  chairs  and  a  settee,  provide  for 
single  sittings  up  to  groups  of  12  to  IG 
persons.  A  make-up  table  also  is 
available  to  visitors. 

Elach  photographer  uses  his  own 
Speed  Graphic  camera  on  a  tripod. 


New  front  page  (above)  of  Oregonian 
compared  with  the  old. 


(Tijf  (Oregonian 

DEVALUING  POWER  KILLED 


cutout  is  pasted  on  a  plain  or  Ben 
Day  mat  and  cast  in  a  stereotype  cast- 

How  cut-outs  are  made.  ing  box.  A  flat  cast  is  made  such  as  QpjVliMVV 

a  rolled  mat  would  produce.  -  ui 

■>tion  so  clo.se  as  to  make  a  clean  “Newspapers  may  increase  the  vol-  '■S--  V  Ig'-  ;  I ' 

through  the  material  being  used  ume  of  advertising  by  offering  a  free  J  ^ 

cutting.  Such  materials  as  card-  service  to  advertisers  for  making  sten- 
'«d.  paper,  stencil  board,  poster  cils  such  as  snappy  heading,  script  sig-  ' 

celluloid,  cork,  and  like  ma-  nature  cuts,  fancy  borders,  spot  de- 
-Hals  for  use  in  stereotype  casting  signs  and  attention -getters  of  all  sorts. 

^xes  can  be  used.  Under  the  uses.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  limits  of  uses 

■*y  be  listed  cut-out  designs  and  let-  this  cutter  has  for  advertising  pur-  - 

for  poster  and  showcards,  win-  poses  is  gauged  by  the  ingenuity  of  ■ 

^displays,  etc.  the  artist.  It  has  been  our  experience 

that  new  business  and  more  adver-  '■  '^i.f  •  .  '  ■„ 

tisers  can  be  developed  for  the  news¬ 
paper  through  the  use  of  this  stencil  the  country  to  adopt  the  Cairo  head 
cutter.  It  has  been  very  helpful  to  type.  Six  new  Intertype  machines 
us  in  counteracting  an  advertiser’s  were  installed  for  the  change-over, 
plea  that  advertising  costs  are  high  be  -  The  body  type  is  8  point  on  a  9- 
cause  of  the  cost  of  engravings,  for  point  slug,  used  throughout  the  paper 


53rd  Anniversary 


A  small  electric  motor  drives  a 
■’d  up  and  down  by  means  of  an 
^tric.  The  cutting  needle  is  held 
■;  adjustable  chuck.  The  use  of 
^™uck  makes  possible  the  setting 
to  the  depth  of  cut  de- 
PlL  depth  depending  on  the 
•^ess  of  the  material  to  be  used. 
®  die  base  of  the  cutter  is  a  trans- 


II 
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Styles  of  Composition  to  Be  Avoided 
By  Ad  Writers  in  Preparing  Copy 

Advertisers  Asking  Compiicafed  Layout  Often  Can  Be 
Convinced  Simpler  Ad  Is  More  Effective — Circles, 
Diagonal  Boxes,  Undescores,  Initials  Among  Time-Wasters 

By  T.  H.  WILLHITE 


This  article  is  the  third  of  a 
series  by  Mr.  Willhite  to  appear  in 
the  EQUIPMENT  REVIEW  on  the 
importance  of  training  ad  writers  in 
composition  details  and  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  simpler,  more  effective 
advertising.  The  four  articles,  based 
on  a  laboratory  study  of  all  types  of 
retail  advertising  copy  and  layout, 
disclose  how  understanding  and  con¬ 
sideration  of  printers'  problems  by 
ad  writers  can  speed  up  all  pro¬ 
duction  processes  and  substantially 
offset  advancing  costs.  No.  I, 
"Copy!  Corrections!"  appeared  in 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  13, 
Section  Two,  page  V.  The  second 
appeared  June  10,  page  VII.  The 
last  article  will  cover  stereotyping 
details. 


3.  Composition  Details  trations  of  composition  details  will  irritating  to  a  reader  attracted  by  the  obtain  the  necessary  strip  of  rule;  3. 

ANY  INTERESTED  AD  WRITER  can  the  ad  writer  the  lay-  large-type  feature  price,  and  use  a  j^e  then  steps  to  the  saw  or  mitering 

learn  composition  details  —  those  styles  to  avoid,  if  he  wishes  to  tri^  that  often  does  more  harm  than  4  jje  adjusts  the  saw  or  miterer 

that  require  excessive  time  and  their  composing  room— and  to  good.  desired  measure;  5.  He  saws  or 

simnle  substitutes  whieb  skt  at  hiah  his  advertising  easier  to  read  Type  lines  cut  in  to  the  border  (Fig.  miters  the  rule;  6.  He  returns  to  to 


^1%  pared  with  same  area  filled  with  spac-  used,  the  ad  setter  must  build  around 

U0  AVOIGGQ  material.  type  units  with  varying  lengths  „nd 

When  initials  are  used  the  mark-  widths  of  the  cut  base.  Precision  b 
■  must  select  the  initial,  required  in  fitting  into  the  cut.  Type- 

iQlinQ  vODY  measure  it,  deduct  its  width  from  the  high  cuts  must  be  sawed  into  or  mor- 

®  ’  length  of  one  or  two  machine-set  tised.  It  is  much  simpler  and  faster 

I  .  r'  D  lines;  order  these  lines  set  in  shorter  for  the  printer  when  the  cut  base  is 

ited  Layout  Often  Oan  Be  measure,  requiring  a  measure  change  not  broken  into.  This  practice  is  a 

r  rr  .•  1  by  machine  operator.  The  ad  setter  time-consumer  without  greater  ad¬ 
ore  tttective  Oircles,  must  obtain  the  initial  and  fit  it  into  vertising  value. 

I  I  A  •]••  \jj  1  form.  Timed,  an  initial  composing  Black  dots  in  type  lines  are  an- 

iniTiaiS  Among  Iime-Wasters  operation  averaged  six  minutes  more  other  ad  writer’s  whim!  The  ma- 

than  straight  composition,  without  chine  operator  must  select  and  insen 

initial.  From  an  advertising  stand-  these  dot  characters  by  hand,  froni 

point,  an  initial  does  not  increase  “sorts,”  there  being  no  unoccupied 

ting  style,  set  in  the  same  composing  reader  resjwnse.  channel  in  his  machine  magazine  for 

room  but  from  pencil-written  copy  Interlocking  boxes  require  207c  to  these  dots  to  run  in.  An  en  or  an  em 
and  crude  layout,  required  1770  min-  30*%  more  composition  time  than  the  dash  is  the  simple  substitute  in  ma- 
utps— an  average  of  22  inches  of  com-  same  area  with  a  single  box.  due  to  chine  comjjosition.  Sometimes  thes 
position  per  hour;  2\>2  times  the  com-  varying  lengths  of  rule,  each  of  which  dots  are  hand-set  by  the  ad  setter,  a 
position  time  of  the  first  section.  must  be  separately  measured,  sawed  large-size  period  being  used,  from 

Another  example:  The  composition  and  fitted.  The  different  measures  which  the  top  shoulder  must  be 
on  the  ads  of  a  department  store  was  inside  and  outside  the  boxes  call  for  sawed.  Strictly  ornamental,  such  dots 
averaging  29.6  inches  per  hour.  A  changing  measures  of  type  and  spac-  are  of  doubtful  artistic  value  and  have 
change  of  ad  writers,  to  one  trained  in  ing  material,  which  take  more  time  no  extra  selling  value, 
composition  details,  brought  an  in-  than  a  single  uniform  measure.  Such  The  simplest  four-side  box  requires 
crease  to  44  inches  of  composition  per  boxes  are  an  ad  writer’s  whim  with-  eight  mitered  corners,  plus  specia': 
hour.  Same  store,  same  merchandise,  out  provable  greater  advertising  val-  measuring,  trips  to  the  saw,  sawing 


same  general  advertising  style.  ue. 

Any  simplification  of  advertising  $mall-Typ*  Inserfs 

saves  some  composing  room  time—  Small  inserts  like  “To  $4.95” 
seconds,  minutes  or  many  minutes,  set  on  4-em  machine  slugs. 
The  time  saved  on  one  detail,  or  even  sawed  down  by  hand  to  exact  fit 
one  ad,  may  be  small.  The  aggregate 

of  these  small  savings,  when  multi-  (Pig. U  (Fi'<i.2.> 

plied  by  all  the  ads  written  by  all  the  | 

members  of  the  newspaper  ad  staff  ^  }  y  fi  |  h'WVW  MM  W 

alone,  becomes  well  worth  while  over  '  y  y  \  ) '  '  '  (1 

a  period  of  time.  Still  greater  sav-  TO  I  iTLi 

ings  accrue  as  ad  staff  people  influ-  — 1»4.95  IbMITH 

ence  merchants  and  store  ad  writers  1  J  ^>245  main  s 

to  simpler  composition. 

The  following  discussion  and  illus-  doubtful  advertising  value,  thej 


ue.  and  fitting  by  the  ad  setter.  Boxes 

$mall-Typ*  Inserfs  deviating  from  the  standard  style,  re- 

Small  inserts  like  “To  $4.95”  must  quire  more  pieces  of  rule,  plus  extra 
be  set  on  4-em  machine  slugs,  then  measuring,  sawing  and  fitting.  A 
sawed  down  by  hand  to  exact  fit.  Of  box  rule  too  often  detracts  from  the 

type  message  enclosed;  therefore  it  is 
(^'4  detrimental  to  reader  response. 

I  00  ^  ®  better  understanding  of  the 

y j  I  MWVW  MM  MMMM  |  time  involved  in  ad  setting,  note  the 

'  y y  I  1  3  11®°  I  number  of  operations  necessary  to  the 

yy  TO  I  r'AAi-F-ii'r-l  fitting  of  a  single  piece  of  rule  into 
— 1»4.95  IbMITH^  an  ad  form: 

I  J  ^>245  MAIN  ST.MH  1,  The  ad  setter  measures  the  spare 

to  learn  length  to  which  rule  must  be 
doubtful  advertising  value,  they  are  cut;  2.  He  walks  to  the  rule  cabinet  to 


simple  substitutes  which  set  at  high  aave 

speed.  That  the  country’s  most  sue-  remember. 


cessful  stores  use  the  simplest  adver-  Circle 

lising  offsets  any  argument  that  com-  In  print,  the  circle  appears  a  simple 
plicated  layout  gives  advertising  more  thing.  However,  the  composition  it 
“punch”  and  therefore  greater  re-  contains  usually  is  intricate,  costly, 
turns.  Newspaper  staff  ad  writers,  in  and  a  waster  of  time.  If  the  metal 


speed  the  composing  room — and  to  good.  desired  measure;  5.  He  saws  w 

make  his  advertising  easier  to  read  Type  lines  cut  in  to  the  border  (Fig.  miters  the  rule;  6.  He  returns  to  to 
and  remember.  2),  necessitates  six  pieces  of  border  work  bench;  7.  He  places  the  saw^ 

The  Circle  rule  (instead  of  four),  specially  meas-  rule  in  the  type  form,  in  proper  posi- 

In  print,  the  circle  appears  a  simple  and  fitted.  'Time-taking!  tion. 

thing.  However,  the  composition  it  When  cross  rules  extend  from  bor-  Each  operation  requires  seconder 
contains  usually  is  intricate,  costly,  der  to  border  they  do  not  permit  a  full,  minutes  of  the  ad  setters  time.  Thiu 

and  a  waster  of  time.  If  the  metal  running  gutter.  The  gutters  for  each  minimum  use  of  rule-for  boxes,  nn- 


their  own  copy  and  through  their ’in-  circle  is  a  shell  cast,  the  dead  ends  of  must  be  separately  measured,  derscores  borders,  section  separator, 

fluence  over  store  operators  and  store  the  type  slugs  must  be  sawed  down  to  fitted.  When  cross  rules  saves  ad-setting  tune  an  ,  ge  . 

ad  writers,  can  effect  substantial  com-  a  level  that  will  make  the  cast  only  ^®^ch  only  to  the  mside  measure,  and  speaking,  produces  ads  t  a  are  * 

piosing  room  savings.  Some  of  these  typie-high  when  it  is  laid  in  position,  gutter  extends  from  top  of  the  ad  form  to  read  because  of  the  gain  in 

savings  never  come  to  light.  For  ex-  Each  slug  must  be  sawed  separately,  bottom,  ^e  ad  setter  can  mea-  space  and  the  elimination  o  c 

ample;  if  the  composition  follows  the  inner  ^^w  and  fit  the  entire  gutter  at  ing.  non-selling  ornamentation. 

A  druggist  requested  an  extremely  edge  of  the  circle.  This  requires  25%  operation.  There  is  no  provable  ^ 

difficult  diagonal  box  in  a  2-column  to  50%  more  composition  time  than  difference  in  the  advertising  values  of  (Article  4  of  this  senes.  ere  yp 
by  10-inch  ad.  The  solicitor  said.  “It  the  same  area  without  the  circle,  plus  the  two  cross-rule  styles.  Details,"  will  appear  m  ne.t  issue.) 

can  be  done  but  it  is  tedious  work  the  stereotyper’s  time  in  casting  and  Diagonal  composition  is  as  simple 


(Article  4  of  this  series.  ''Stereotypir) 
Details,"  will  appear  in  ne«t  issue.) 


can  be  done  but  it  is  tedious  work  the  stereotyper’s  time  in  casting  and  Diagonal  composition  is  as  simple 

and  we  have  to  work  so  fast  in  the  mortising.  Still  more  time  required  piencil  as  any  other  kind  of 

composing  room  that  we  simply  don’t  when  type-high  casts  are  used.  A  layout.  In  the  composing  room,  how- 

attempt  to  do  that  sort  of  thing.  I  can  time  test  showed  that  a  one-column  ever,  it  is  one  of  the  most  tedious  of 

set  the  type  and  paste  up  a  proof  and  circle  (shell  cast)  took  a  minimum  of  display  styles.  It  increases  corn- 
shoot  it  as  an  engraving,  but  it  would  18  minutes  of  somebody’s  time — ad  positiem  time  100%  to  200%.  ^ch 
cost  you  more  than  it  is  worth.”  The  writer’s,  stereotyper’s,  printer’s.  type  or  spacing  material  is  of 

druggist  said.  "Then  just  put  it  in  a  Diagonal  Boxes  f  ^ 

•  1.1  •«  ^  S  ^  VkortrllArl  irsHivpitf^iiolWr  In  nnA  holt  r\t 


druggist  said.  "Then  just  put  it  in  a 
straight  box.”  The  matter  ended  as 
simply  as  that. 

Big  Saving  of  Tima 
The  solicitor’s  handling  of  this  re¬ 
quest  saved  at  least  45  composition 


Changes  Head  Type 

Boston  Herald  and  Traveler 
Using  Metro  and  Erbar 

The  Boston  Herald  and  Traveler  ft 


writer’s,  stereotyper’s,  printer’s.  tyP®  o*"  spacing  material  is  of  Usinq  Metro  and  Erbar 

^  different  length.  Each  unit  must  be  ’ 

J-  J  •  handled  individually.  In  one  half  of  The  Boston  Herald  and  Traveler  rt- 

The  engraved  diagonals  used  in  form,  the  measure  constantly  is  cently  adopted  a  new  headline  forma- 

larger  cities  stimulate  small  city  ad  narrowing;  in  the  other  half,  widen-  The  Herald  heads  are  now  set  with 
writers  to  attempt  similar  effecte  with  xhjs  another  ad  writer’s  trick.  Metro  medium  and  Erbar  medmin 

type  and  rule.  They  require  W%  to  advertising  value  of  which  cannot  black  and  the  Traveler  is  using 

300%  more  composition  time  than  me  proved.  It  makes  reading  more  black  and  Erbar  medium  bold.  The 


minutes  on  this  particular  ad.  plus  same  box  set  straight.  Surrounding  difficult,  thus  hinders  more  than  it  heads  are  flush  with  the  left  hand 

countless  minutes  and  hours  on  fu-  material  must  be  fitted— each  piece  helps  returns.  Some  composing  rooms  column  rule  with  italic  subhead^ 

ture  ads.  Had  the  advertiser  received  of  a  different  length;  each  piece  re-  sliehtlv  indented  The  inside 

this  sort  of  composition,  a  precedent  quiring  a  separate  measuring,  saw-  n — — - t-i  at  the  too  with  the 

would  have  been  established  and  he  ing,  fitting.  Sometimes  a  diagonal  ^^-^QWesi  Price  oapp  number  naoer  identification,  and 

would  have  expected  it  again  and  box  is  executed  by  making  a  shell  v/'..  date  carried  in  a  condensed  area  near 

again.  cast  and  laying  it  in  the  type  form,  ^raae  .  ertce  nf  the  resocctive  page 


Under  some  conditions,  refusal  to  which  also  takes  extra  time.  The  ad’s 
execute  a  complicated  layout  request  value  is  lessened  because  it  is  harder 
may  be  unwise.  It  may  be  better  for  to  read. 


the  solicitor  to  appear  to  approve  the 
idea;  then,  as  though  suddenly  in- 


Underscores  also  are  so  unneces¬ 
sary — and  time-consuming!  Elach  un¬ 


spired  with  a  new  thought,  he  can  derscore  is  of  different  length,  neces- 
rough  out  another  layout,  with  slight  sitating  separate  measuring,  sawing 
changes,  eliminating  the  complicated  and  fitting  of  each  rule;  and  each 
details.  The  writer  has  used  this  blank  space  must  be  fitted  with  short 


method  many  times. 


lengths  of  spacing  material.  An  ad 


With  copy  and  layout  properly  pre-  v/riter’s  whim,  used  for  emphatic  ef-  Breaking  Into  Cut  Base 

pared,  the  650  inches  in  a  4-page  sec-  feet,  is  lost  on  readers.  Type  shoul- 

tion  of  the  “fire  sale”  type,  were  set  ders  will  not  permit  the  rule  to  fit  refuse  such  layout.  It  should  always 
in  725  minutes — an  average  of  54  inch-  closely,  further  destroying  effect  of  be  avoided  by  the  ad  writer, 
es  of  composition  per  hours.  Another  emphasis.  Underscores  increase  com-  Breaking  into  a  cut  base  takes  extra 
4-page  section  of  similarly  tight-fit-  position  time  200%  to  500%  as  com-  time  to  set.  When  shell  casts  are 


_ _ _ slightly  indented.  The  inside  pa^ 

,  ■  J  — [1  columns  are  open  at  the  top  with  t 

PnCB  page  number,  paper  identification,  an^ 

■  \UlAksitt Gradr  date  carried  in  a  condensed  area  near 
-^,ghDtt^raae_  respective  page^ 

AlfP  *9  'yp®  ^  P‘’‘"‘ 

— * — - P  A  large  slug,  which  was  inaugurate 

— ^  193!  has  been  retained.  The  front 

~  ■.  '  1,'  titill  carries  2  and  3  column  pir 

1 1  The  new  head  type  was 
\  primarily  by  Managing  Editor  Ro 

Choate  in  collaboration  with  Gilbeh 
U  Farrar,  typographical  expert,  m 

D  L-  I  i  r*  i.  B  statement  to  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Breaking  Into  Cut  Base  ...^he  new  head  tj 

fuse  such  layout.  It  should  always  is  not  an  attempt  to  1 

•  avoided  by  the  ad  writer.  papers  but  an  effort  to  produ  ^ 

Breaking  into  a  cut  base  takes  extra  modern,  up-to-date,  forceful. 


time  to  set.  When  shell  casts  are  easily  read  p>aper.” 
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1300,000  Mechankal  Plant  Addition 
(ompleted  by  Minneapolis  Star 
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Nine  Hoe  Press  Units  and  New  Stereotyping 
ad-  I  Equipment  Installed — Thousands  at  Open  House 
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'IINNEAPOLIS.  July  3  —  Complete 
satisfaction  with  output  of  the  Min- 
eapolis  Star's  new  $300,000  mechan- 
al  plant  addition  was  expressed  to- 
av  by  mechanical  department  heads 
nd  executives  of  the  paper  as  the 
ecently  installed  equipment  passed 
:s  first  month  test  and  was  started  on 
:s  second  month  of  operations. 
Equipment  added  to  the  Star’s  plant 
•eludes  nine  Hoe  press  units,  two 
jairs  of  folders,  two  new  Wood  auto- 
T.atic  autoplates,  and  two  auto  fin- 
.'hing  machines. 

New  Annex  Built 

Housing  the  Hoe  press  units  is  a 
-.odem  structure,  132  feet  long  and 


ultimately  to  accommodate  36  press 
units. 

“We  have  enlarged  our  facilities 
because  of  increases  in  circulation  and 
advertising,’’  John  Cowles,  president 
of  the  Star  Company,  explained. 

“In  construction  of  the  new  press¬ 
room,  we  have  kept  our  eyes  not  only 
on  our  present  needs  but  on  the  fu¬ 
ture  as  well.  As  further  progress 
makes  continued  demands  for  en¬ 
largement  of  our  mechanical  opera¬ 
tions,  we  will  have  space  available." 

The  Hoe  press  units,  which  aug¬ 
ment  the  paper’s  present  battery  of 
Scott  press  units,  are  fed  newsprint 
from  nine  Cline  reels,  with  automatic 


tnneapolis  Star's  new  pressroom,  an  addition  to  the  main  plant,  is  132  feet  long  and 
S  ftet  wide.  The  automatic  wind-operated  ventilating  system  is  located  within  '^he 

cupola. 
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jfeet  wide,  built  as  an  annex  to  the 
’■ain  Star  building.  It  is  directly  con- 
tcted  by  oj>en  walls  and  by  conveyor 
•ith  the  remainder  of  the  Star  plant. 
The  addition  is  of  brick  construc- 
equivalent  to  two  stories  in 
tight  but  without  a  single  vertical 
tarn  or  girder  in  the  enclosure, 
falls  are  principally  of  glass  brick, 
allow  pressmen  to  work  under  con- 
;;'ions  of  maximum  natural  daylight. 
■Te  interior  is  lined  with  Kalox  tile. 
i-T  automatic  wind-driven  set  of  fans 
;_)p  the  building  ventilates  the  place. 
;'Ten  wind  is  insufficient  to  move  the 
^"•s.  a  rheostat  device  automatically 
*’•5  another  interior  ventilating  plant 
-.Ui  operation. 

It'S  recently  installed  press  units 
:cupy  less  than  a  third  of  the  space 
new  pressroom,  which  is  built 


tension,  located  on  a  basement  floor. 

Storage  rooms  for  the  two  press¬ 
rooms  are  connected  by  track  through 
the  sub-basements. 

Conveyor  I7S  feet  Long 

Plates  are  delivered  to  both  press¬ 
rooms  from  the  modernized  stereo¬ 
typing  room  by  a  plate  conveyor  built 
especially  for  the  Star  and  believed  to 
be  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  America. 
The  conveyor  is  175  feet  in  length 
fiom  the  shaver. 

The  conveyor  receives  the  finished 
plates  from  the  new  autoshavers  upon 
completion  of  finishing  operations, 
carrying  them  through  an  aperture 
into  whichever  pressroom  is  indicated 
by  a  starter’s  signal. 

The  elevator  formerly  used  for 
carrying  plates  to  the  original  press¬ 


Walter  Carney,  Star 
press  foreman,  is 
shown  at'  the  Hoe 
press  units  recently 
installed  in  the  new 
pressroom.  In  back¬ 
ground  is  Bud  Kelly, 
pressman.  Floor  con¬ 
veyor  which  brings 
plates  from  a  verti¬ 
cal  lift  conveyor 
leading  out  of  the 
stereotype  depart¬ 
ment  Is  shown  in 
foreground. 


Joe  Hopf,  left,  stere¬ 
otyping  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star,  and  Peter 
Seemon  are  shown  at 
work  on  one  of  the 
new  Wood  autom.;- 
tic  autoplates  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  Star's 
mechanical  depart¬ 
ment. 


room  is  now  being  used  only  to  carry 
color  plates,  which,  because  of  their 
trim,  do  not  fit  the  new  conveyor  sec¬ 
tions  properly. 

Complete  new  stereotyping  equip¬ 
ment  has  made  possible  increasing 
that  department’s  production.  Where¬ 
as  only  three  plates  a  minute  were 
put  out  before  under  top  speed,  the 
new  autoplates  now  produce  four 
plates  each  a  minute. 

Joe  Hopf,  stereotype  superintendent, 
declared: 

“Plates  from  the  new  equipment  are 
superior  by  far  to  even  the  good  prod¬ 
ucts  we  had  available  prior  to  instal¬ 
lation  of  this  setup.  The  new  output 
is  not  only  greater  and  faster,  but  far 
more  uniform.  The  occasional  bad 
plates  that  stereotypers  invariably 
find  have  been  almost  eliminated.” 

Other  equipment  which  is  a  part  of 
modernization  of  the  stereotyping  de¬ 
partment  includes  a  six-ton  Goss  giant 
molding  machine  and  a  C.  M.  Kenny 
2V2-ton  job  lead  pot. 

Walter  Carney,  press  foreman,  ex¬ 
plained  the  arrangement  of  the  new 
press  units.  Three  units  are  placed 
behind  the  first  set  of  folders,  three 
between  the  two  sets,  and  three  in 
front  of  the  second  set  of  folders. 

The  plan  makes  possible  a  twin  sex¬ 
tuple  press,  leaving  one  sextuple  to 
the  second  set  of  folders. 

Clutches  on  the  main  drive  are  ar¬ 
ranged,  said  Mr.  Carney,  so  as  to  split 
the  three  triple  sets  between  the  two 
folders,  to  run  the  paper  through 
either  folder  in  any  desired  combina¬ 
tion. 

The  press  is  equipped  with  two  Cut¬ 
ler-Hammer  paper  conveyors  into  the 
mailing  room,  so  designed  that  they 
will  not  interfere  with  any  further 
press  installations  between  the  new 
battery  and  the  mailing  room. 

Three  Motors  Drive  Presses 

Three  300  horsepower  motors  drive 
the  new  units.  TTie  motors  and  con¬ 
trol  system  are  so  equipped  that  all 
units  may  be  synchronized  in  one 
drive. 

All  operations  are  controlled  by  a 
master  switchboard  in  a  glass -enclosed 
room  at  the  end  of  the  new  pressroom. 
Flanking  the  control  room  is  Mr. 
Carney’s  office,  also  glass  enclosed. 

“An  excellent  test  of  our  new 
equipment  under  more  than  ordinary 
demands,”  said  Mr.  Carney,  “was  af¬ 
forded  by  a  recent  tornado  story  here. 
Because  of  the  unusually  heavy  de¬ 
mand  for  papers.  our  facilities 
were  operated  at  better  than  usual 
speed. 

“Reproduction  of  all  typographical 
and  engraved  matter  was  excellent. 
What  is  more,  our  plant  was  not  over¬ 
taxed  despite  the  rush.” 

An  automatic  radio  speaker  system 
has  been  installed  between  the  stereo¬ 
typing  division  and  the  pressrooms, 
facilitating  handling  of  inter-depart¬ 
mental  messages  and  orders. 

Two  open  house  parties  were  given 
by  the  Star  to  o(>en  the  plant  formal¬ 


ly.  The  first  event  was  attended  by 
1500  Star  employes  and  advertisers. 
The  second  open  house,  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,  attracted  more  ^an  7,500 
persons  who  toured  the  entire  plant, 
from  editorial  department,  through  the 
composing  room,  engravers’  and  other 
departments,  into  the  new  press¬ 
room.  There,  all  guests  received  a 
special  tabloid  which  explained  pic- 
torially  the  new  equipment  and  rea¬ 
sons  for  enlargement  of  the  paper’s 
plant. 

Persons  on  foot  formed  a  line  nearly 
a  block  long  at  the  open  house  to  see 
the  new  machinery. 

Prior  to  the  open  houses,  which 
continued  a  custom  inaugurated  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  of  throwing  open  the 
plant  to  the  public  at  various  times  to 
show  how  a  metropolitan  newspaper 
operates,  the  Star  painted  and  refur¬ 
nished  the  entire  building,  from  top 
to  bottom. 

Larson  and  McLaren,  Minneapolis, 
were  architects  for  the  new  building. 
The  firm  of  C.  F.  Haglin  and  Sons. 
Inc.,  was  general  contractor.  Excava¬ 
tion  was  started  Jan.  23.  Inclement 
weather  during  the  winter  months 
delayed  completion  by  a  few  weeks, 
but  mechanical  operations  were  in¬ 
augurated  according  to  the  original 
schedule. 

New  Engraving  Process 

British  Plate  Making  Method  to 
Be  Introduced  Here 

J.  J.  Keliher  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London, 
developer  of  a  new  method  of  making 
and  mounting  engraving  plates  for  use 
on  uncoated  paper,  will  extend  its 
scope  to  the  United  States,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 

Following,  in  part,  is  a  description 
of  the  process  as  published  by  The 
Newspaper  World,  English  newspaper 
trade  journal: 

“It  has  long  been  the  aim  of  process 
engravers  to  produce  such  results,  and 
by  Kelihers’  introduction  into  this 
country  of  th's  new  process  a  remark¬ 
able  innovation  has  been  made.  The 
method  of  making  these  blocks,  which 
are  called  the  Keliher  Process  Blocks, 
is  a  novel  form  of  double  etching  on 
a  thin  zinc  plate  which  gives  the  effect 
of  a  metallic  underlay.  The  plate  is 
then  attached  to  a  pica  metal  base  by 
a  s{>ecial  foil  and  the  whole  flush 
mounted  on  an  ordinary  wooden 
mount  by  Lassoband;  thus  the  blocks 
have  another  advantage,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  no  bevel. 

“The  special  foil  provides  a  cushion 
to  the  plate,  and  as  soon  as  printing  is 
started  the  highlights  become  slightly 
depressed  whilst  the  darker  tones  re¬ 
main  supported  by  the  metal  base,  so 
that,  in  addition  to  the  normal  deep 
etching  of  the  half-tone,  the  printer 
obtains  still  further  depth  by  which 
he  can  keep  the  highlights  bright  and 
clean  and  the  darker  tones  sharp  and 
solid.” 
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4-(olor  Picture  Printed  by  Daiiy 
18  Hours  After  Photo  Was  Taken 


Rockford  Register-Republic  m  |  „  |\|  i 

Honors  Local  Printers  fQf  HOlOiny  PldlBS 

The  Rockford  (Ill.)  Register-Re- 

Such  public  published  a  special  news  sec-  "Kut-Lox"  Called  Revolutionary 
tion,  commemorating  the  50th  anniver-  Contribution  to  Printing 
sary  of  the  Rockford  Typographical  Efficiency 
,  Union  No.  213,  June  24.  The  12- 

page  section  was  devoted  to  achieve-  Described  as  a  revolutionary  cor.- 
ments  of  the  local  union.  While  the  tribution  to  newspaper  composing 
news  stories  were  prepared  by  mem-  room  efficiency,  the  Kut-Lox  Systeir. 
bers  of  the  Register-Republic  and  for  holding  plates  to  bases  has  beer. 
Morning  Star  editorial  staff,  most  of  announced  by  the  Challenge  Machir.- 
the  advertising  was  sold  by  members  cry'  Co.,  Grand  Haven.  Mich.  Tht 
of  the  typographical  union. 

The  edition  contained  a  letter  of 
congratulations  from  Mrs.  Ruth  Hanna  tH  j|| 

Simms,  publisher  of  the  Rockford  JB  I 

newspapers,  and  “Column  Left,”  writ-  ^B 


Winnipeg  Free  Press  First  Daily  to  Perform  Feat  in 
Fast  Time — Tri-Color  Camera  Was  Used 


The  tJ^mg  oi  the  picture.  1  he  event  drying  process  the  mats  were 

was  the  visit  of  King  George  VI  and  ^^t  finely  trimmed.  Only  a  small  por- 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  city  on  May  taken  off  the  four  sides,  then 

dried  in  a  Sta-hi  at  S^'i-in.  vacuum. 

Dozens  of  newspaper  publishers  for  85  seconds.  The  final  trim  was  _ _ _ _ _  _ _ _ ^ 

have  written  to  inquire  the  various  made  the  mat  first  being  squared  with  jgjj  *Barney  Thompson,  editor  and 
steps  in  the  taking  of  the  picture,  mak-  a  square.  The  mats  then  were  cast  honorary  ITU  member,  was  devoted 
ing  of  the  cuts,  registration  and  print-  in  a  Junior  Autoplate,  the  first  plate  ^  ^he  amicable  relations  between  the 
ing  that  enabled  the  Free  Press  to  be  from  each  color  being  discarded.  newspapers  and  the  typographical 

the  first  newspaper  on  the  continent 
to  reproduce  in  four  colors  a  news 
event  within  such  a  short  space  of 
time. 

A  technical  description  of  the  whole 
undertaking  follows; 

Picture  Taken  in  Rain 

The  picture  was  taken  in  a  drizzling 
rain  at  11:05  a.m.  by  Maurice  Lyall, 
staff  cameraman  of  Brigdens  of  Win¬ 
nipeg.  Ltd.  The  picture  was  made 
with  a  Devin  Tri-Color  camera,  one 
of  the  few  on  the  continent,  which, 
with  but  one  lens  and  one  shutter, 
exposes  plates  simultaneously.  Light 
TO  each  of  the  plates  is  filtered  through 
colored  glasses  which  break  up  the 
color  of  the  objects  into  red.  green 
and  yellow  necessary  to  give  a  true 
rendition  of  the  picture  in  color.  The 
Three  plates  were  developed  in  a  dark 
room  in  much  the  same  fashion  as  or¬ 
dinary  photographic  plates,  but  for 
pre-determined  times  in  order  that 
each  reached  a  certain  density  and  de¬ 


inventor  is  Randolph  Langseth,  of  the 
Muskegon  (Mich.)  Chronicle. 

The  system  employs  one  basic  urn; 
in  two  sizes,  3x3  picas  (A)  and  3xC 
picas  (B).  Each  unit  is  a  piece  of 
Challenge  Sta-Rite  New.spaper  Base 
with  two  sharp  steel  pegs  about  the 
size  of  small  brads  projecting  above 
the  surface. 

In  use.  one  or  more  Kut-Lox  Uniu 
are  inserted  in  the  base  make-up,  the 
cut  laid  in  position  and  gently  tappec 
down  with  mallet  and  planer.  Tiie 
pegs  enter  the  soft  under-side  of  the 
in  plate  and  hold  it  securely  duri.’;: 
four-magazine  model  proofing  and  mat-making,  though  th.e 
plate  may’  be  removed  or  changtc 
readily. 

The  Kut-Lox  System  is  made  to  the 
standard  .759-in.  height  and  so  can  be 
used  with  any  system  of  base  that  the 
newspaper  is  using.  With  Kut-Lex 
units  inserted  at  the  time  the  ad  o: 
form  is  made  up.  correct  positioning 
of  plates  is  assured,  both  before  anc 
after  proofs  are  shown.  Interlayin, 
can  be  done  in  the  usual  manner,  the 
inventor  states. 

Where  the  non-distribution  syster 
is  in  use,  Kut-Lox  units  which  ma; 
get  into  the  melting  pot  accidental.) 
will  not  melt  and  can  be  remove^ 
when  skimming. 

Kut-Lox  Guards  (C)  are  fiunishec 
for  holding  16-page  plates.  These  an 
small  hooks  projecting  from  a  3  x  3- 
pica  piece,  .853  in.  high.  The  hoob 
are  just  under  type-high,  and  one  o.'. 
either  side  of  the  plate  is  generally 
sufficient  to  hold  it. 


Adds  4  Intertypes 


Typographic  Chiefs  Af  Banquet 


\  .,.1  jtwi  1  Thomas  Roy  Jones  has  been  rt- 

elected  president  the  America' 

j  I  Type  Founders.  Elizabeth,  N 

IlHIII^^HII  Other  officers. 

presidents,  E.  G.  Williams.  H.  I 

T.  R.  Jones,  president  of  American  Type  Founders,  Inc.,  (rignt)  and  Harry  L.  Gage,  Lewis'  secretary  and  treasurer,  Jamf- 
vice-president  Merganthaler  Linotype  Co.,  discuss  printing  education  at  the  recent  ^  Coleman;  assistant  secretary  anc 
18th  Annual  Conference  Banquet  of  the  National  Graphic  Arts  Educational  Guild  at  treas;iirt>r  Tit-man  and  cor.' 

the  Faculty  Club,  Columbia  University.  Mr.  Gage,  who  is  temporary  chairman  of  the  ,,  v"  *  r  T  ni  am  The  saB' 
Advisory  Council  on  Education  for  the  Graphic  Arts,  was  toastmaster  for  the  occasion.  ^  ® 

Mr.  Jones  presented  the  American  Type  Founders  Cup  which  is  awarded  annually  for  “ffi^^ers  with  exception  of  Lewis,  wv- 
excellence  in  school  print-shop  work.  earned  for  the  American  Ty^ 

ders  Sales  Corporation.  Elected  « 

T.  R.  Jones,  president  of  American  Jones,  “because  it  has  been  fairly  won  the  other  vice-president  for  the  salt; 
Type  Founders,  Inc.,  recently  an-  in  competition  with  115  student  company  was  Frederick  B.  Heitkair.- 
nounced  that  the  American  Type  graphic  arts  clubs  located  in  16  states  vice-president  in  charge  of  salt 
Founders  annual  prize  for  excellence  and  because  the  student  body  of  the  Named  to  the  executive  committee  i 
in  school  print-shop  work  has  been  Masonic  Home  and  School  is  com-  the  board  were  Frank  C.  Fergus^' 
awarded  to  the  Graphic  Arts  Club  of  posed  of  orphan  children  who  have  Jones.  Harold  K.  Ferguson,  Kayn; 
the  Masonic  Home  and  School.  Fort  not  had  the  advantages  of  other  stu-  d.  McGrath,  and  William  M.  Vermib' 

Worth.  Tex.  The  award  was  made  at  dents.  Their  effort  in  winning  the 

the  18th  Annual  Conference  of  the  award  is,  therefore,  especially  com-  k  Vi/Alflhlc  ^nDrtAII 

National  Graphic  Arts  Education  mendable.”  **  flCiyillJ  Ul 

Guild  at  Columbia  University,  New  The  use  of  printing  as  an  instru-  C.  H.  Griffith,  Mergenthaler 
York.  ment  of  education.  Jones  continued,  president  in  charge  of  rypograp- 

More  than  200  printing  teachers  is  growing  steadily.  There  are  now,  development,  has  announced 
from  all  over  the  country  attended  he  stated,  some  3,000  school  print-  Spartan  Light  with  Medium: 
the  conference.  shops  installed  in  the  country  and  Medium  with  Italic;  Spartan  neS'- 

‘T  am  particularly  happy  that  the  printing  facilities  are  being  regarded  with  Italic,  and  Spartan  ,-'*■ 
prize  should  go  this  year  to  the  Ma-  as  standard  equipment  in  the  new  Italic,  are  now'  available  in  8.  1®' 
sonic  Home  and  School.”  said  Mr.  schools  which  are  being  erected.  and  14  point. 
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Boston  Firm  Perfects  New  Device 
for  Accurate  Count  of  Papers 

Electrically  Controlled,  It  Is  Attached  to 
Conveyor  and  Driven  by  Split  Sprocket  Chain 

designed  to  overcome  a  problem 
which  has  been  a  source  of  annoyance 
;o  newspapers  for  many  years,  that 
Is,  to  obtain  an  accurate  count  of 
papers  delivered  to  the  mailing  room 
!rom  the  presses,  the  Grout  Counter 
Actuator  recently  has  been  perfected 
jid  patented  by  the  Grout  Manufac- 
jring  Company,  Boston.  Mass. 

The  counters,  which  newspapers  in 
die  U.  S.  and  Canada  have  been  suc- 
.e^ly  using  for  many  months,  now 
are  being  generally  offered  to  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  world  by  the 
Scripps-Howard  Supply  Co.,  Inc., 

New  York. 

Is  attached  fo  Conveyor 

.Accurately  counting  the  papers  that 
pass  through  the  conventional  wire- 
type  of  endless  belt  conveyor,  the 
counters  are  electrically  controlled. 

They  are  placed  on  the  conveyor,  but 
une  or  more  registering  devices  may 
be  placed  anywhere  to  which  elec¬ 
tric^  wire.s  can  be  run  from  the 
actuators. 

Thus,  the  mechanical  superintendent, 
the  mailing  room  chief,  the  auditor, 
tic.,  can  tell  at  any  time  how  many 
papers  have  been  delivered  to  the 
tnailing  room  through  each  conveyor 
oy  simply  referring  to  their  register- 
ng  device. 

The  device  itself  consists  of  a  con¬ 
tactor  attached  to  the  conveyor  up¬ 
right  and  driven  by  means  of  a  chain 
:rom  a  split  sprocket  placed  on  any 
driving  shaft  of  the  conveyor.  Con¬ 
tactor  is  designed  to  run  in  synchron¬ 
ism  with  the  press  delivery  fan,  that 
is.  when  a  paper  is  delivered  to  the 
conveyor  belt  an  electrical  contact  is 
nade  in  the  contactor  at  the  same 
^nstant. 

Adjustable  Arm  as  Confacf 

If  the  press  has  an  eight  pocket  fan 
uelivering  eight  papers  to  the  con¬ 
veyor  belt  for  each  revolution  then 
the  contactor  also  makes  eight  elec¬ 
trical  contacts  for  each  revolution. 

Mounted  on  the  top  of  the  contactor 
box  is  an  adjustable  arm  so  arranged 
that  when  it  is  in  one  position  it  con¬ 
tacts  for  each  fan  pocket  delivery  and 
when  it  is  in  the  other  position  it  con¬ 
tacts  for  every’  second  fan  pocket 
delivery. 

The  latter  position  is  used  only 
when  a  collective  ptaper  is  run  from 
the  press  using  only  half  of  the  fan 
buckets  for  delivery.  Used  in  con¬ 
junction  with  this  contactor  and  con- 
tiected  electrically  in  series  with  it  is 
a  control  switch  mounted  by  means 
of  a  bracket  on  the  side  of  the  con- 
J^or  and  extending  in  back  or  in 
™tit  of  and  between  two  of  the  con- 
tuyor  tables  in  such  a  position  that 
can  go  up  the  conveyor  with¬ 
out  lifting  the  series  of  light  feelers 
attached  to  the  sides  of  the  switch 
box. 

,  The  object  of  this  control  switch  is 
^  prevent  electrical  impulses  passing 
utn  the  contactor  to  the  magnetic 
'■'owter  when  there  are  no  papers 
^hmd  the  control  switch  or  when  a 

in  the  stream  of  papers  passes 
‘•'ts  point. 

Sw/fc/i  Controls  Electric  Impulses 

The  control  switch  being  in  its  open 

ition  when  one  or  all  of  the  feelers 
,•  ^cir  outermost  or  normal  posi- 
1^\“®  witch  will  not  be  in  its 
position  and  allow  electrical 
f f o  pass  to  the  magnetic 
unter  imtil  all  the  feelers  are  lifted 


by  the  stream  of  papers  passing  up 
the  conveyor. 

With  this  arrangement  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  an  accurate  count  of  papers 
passing  up  the  conveyor  even  when  a 
small  gap  occurs  in  the  stream  of 
papers. 

The  distance  between  the  extreme 
end  feelers  on  this  control  switch  is 
approximately  the  length  of  one 
folded  paper  less  the  amount  of  the 
lap  of  the  papers;  in  other  words  the 
control  switch  allows  only  one  elec¬ 
trical  impulse  to  pass  from  the  con¬ 
tactor  to  the  magnetic  counter  when 
only  one  paper  passes  behind  it. 

Sprockets  Drive  Contactor 
Sprockets  are  furnished  with  the 
device  to  drive  the  contactor  at  the 
proper  speed  with  respect  to  the  press 
fan,  as  well  as  suitable  brackets  to 
support  the  different  parts  on  the  con¬ 
veyor  uprights.  There  is  also  one 
magnetic  counter  of  suitable  voltage 
furnished  with  each  outfit. 

Additional  magnetic  counters  can 
be  furnished  to  be  placed  in  different 
locations,  such  as  the  circulation  man¬ 
ager’s  oflice,  the  pressroom  superin¬ 
tendent’s  office  as  well  as  on  the  press 
near  the  brakeman,  all  operated  by 
the  same  actuating  device. 

Used  as  “proving  grounds”  for  the 
device  before  it  was  introduced  na¬ 
tionally,  the  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor,  Boston,  and  the  Toronto  (Ont.) 
Star  now  use  the  counters  as  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment. 

H.  N.  King  Lectures 

Howard  N.  King,  typographic  con¬ 
sultant  of  Intertype  Corporation,  re¬ 
cently  completed  a  lecture  tour  among 
craftsmen’s  clubs  in  the  middle  and 
southwestern  states  which  included 
the  following  cities:  Springfield,  Ill., 
Mt.  Morris,  Ill.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Ro¬ 
chester,  N.  Y.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  Wichita, 
Kans..  Topeka.  Kans.,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  and  Omaha,  Nebraska.  In  his 
talks  Mr.  King  told  printers  how  to 
dramatize  their  typography  and  lay¬ 
out  and  stressed  the  importance  of 
knowing  type  faces  and  how  to  use 
them.  He  also  urged  printers  to  keep 
up  with  the  typographic  Jones’  style 
without  becoming  extremists. 


Linotype  Installations 

The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Nea's 
has  ordered  7  Linotypes — three  Two- 
in -One  Blue  Streak  Model  29s  and 
four  Blue  Streak  Master  Model  32s; 
Howard  O.  Bullard,  Inc.,  New  York 
City,  three  Blue  Streak  Master  Mo¬ 
del  3Is,  and  the  Christiari  Science 
Monitor,  Boston,  two  Blue  Streak 
Models  8s.  Other  Linotypes  recently 
have  been  installed  by  the  Connells- 
ville  (Pa.)  Courier;  Beard  Printing 
Company,  Inc.,  Detroit;  Rich  Printing 
Company,  Nashville;  Centreville 
(Ala.)  Press;  Printing  Specialties 
Company,  Marion,  Ind.;  Milford  (Pa.) 
Dispatch-Press;  Olyphant  (Pa.)  Ga¬ 
zette;  Newnan  (Ga.)  Times;  Taylor 
(Tex.)  Press;  Paducah  (Ky.)  Sun- 
Democrat;  Biloxi-Gulfport  Daily  Her¬ 
ald,  Gulfport,  Miss.;  Walton  News, 
Monroe,  Ga.;  Rue  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Denton,  Md.;  Broadway  Print¬ 
ing  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  Uni¬ 
versity  District  Herald,  Seattle;  Mil¬ 
ford  (Del.)  Chronicle;  Statesville 
(N.  C.)  Daily  and  Landmark;  Engle¬ 
wood  (Colo.)  Press;  Reliance  Type- 
-setting  Company,  Chicago;  Mason 
County  Democrat,  Havana,  Ill.;  Chris¬ 
tian  Institute  of  Spiritual  Science, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Corry  (Pa.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Journal;  Madison  (Ind.)  Cour¬ 
ier;  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Democrat; 
Connelly  Printing  Company.  Hot 
Springs,  Ark.;  University  of  Nebras¬ 
ka.  Lincoln;  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  and 
Register;  Carl  E.  Dunnagan.  Chicago; 
American  Printing  Company,  El  Paso. 
Tex.;  Abbeville  (Ala.)  Herald;  Fed- 
eralsburg  (Md.)  Time.s:  Robert  P. 
Habgood,  Bradford.  Pa.;  Medina  (N. 
Y.)  Jo^irnal;  State  Sentinel.  Dover, 
Del.;  Joseph  A.  Daley,  Los  Angeles; 
Paul’s  Print  Shop,  Crockett.  Tex.; 
George  Washington  High  School.  Los 
Angeles;  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune  and 
the  Telegram;  Ma.ster  Printers  Ser¬ 
vice,  Cleveland;  Sibley  (Iowa)  Ga¬ 
zette  -  Tribraie;  Sutherland  (Neb.) 
Courier;  Boston  Herald  -  Traveler; 
Publishers  Printing  Company,  Inc., 
Louisville;  Pope  Printing  Company, 
Dunn,  N.  C.;  Free  Will  Baptist.  Ayden, 
N.  C.;  Roscommon  (Mich.)  Herald- 
News;  Rockland  (Maine)  Independent 
News;  Ben  Weltman,  Cleveland; 
Kingsport  (Tenn.)  Times;  Trade  Com¬ 
position  Company,  Canton,  O.;  Ches¬ 
ter  County  Democrat,  Henderson, 
Tenn.;  L’Imprimerie  Jacques-Cartier, 
Montreal;  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Journal. 


Chicago  Tribune 
Building  Garage 

Structure  Will  House  100 

Cars  of  Daily's  Delivery 

Fleet 

Ground  was  broken  this  week  for 
a  new  modern  garage  which  will  house 
and  service  100  trucks  and  cars  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune’s  delivery  fleet, 
structure  will  be  located  east  of  Trib¬ 
une  Tower  in  the  300  block  on  North 
Water  street,  on  a  lot  adjoining  the 
Tribune’s  newsprint  warehouses.  It 
will  be  a  brick  structure  450  feet  long 
and  79  feet  wide  when  completed  next 
October. 

The  new  garage,  to  be  erected  at  a 
cost  of  $200,000,  will  incorporate  many 
modern  features,  including  an  electric 
eye  system  for  automatic  door  open¬ 
ing,  overhead  projection  heaters,  a 
house  telephone  system,  a  loud  speak¬ 
er  address  system,  and  a  ventilation 
system  for  taking  carbon  monoxide 
fumes  out  of  the  building. 


Becker  to  Europe 

Neal  Dow  Becker,  president  of  In- 
tertypK!  Corporation,  sailed  July  1  on 
his  annual  visit  to  Intertype’s  Euro¬ 
pean  subsidiary  companies  and  sales 
repre-sentatives.  While  in  Europe  his 
headquarters  will  be  with  Intertype 
Limited  whose  works  are  at  Slough. 
Bucks.  England.  Mr.  Becker  will 
visit  France.  Spain,  Germany  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries.  He  will  re¬ 
turn  in  September  in  time  for 
the  National  Graphic  Arts  Exposi¬ 
tion. 


Stereotsrpers  Can't  Depend 

on 

emSWORK 

In  Holding  HoUtone  Detail 


Used  "Alltone"  Plates 

A  set  of  color  process  plates  for 
use  in  direct-from-plate  printing  on 
a  newspaper  rotary  press  were  used 
by  the  Tulsa  (Okla)  World  for  the 
cover  page  of  its  vacation  section 
May  24.  The  plates,  made  under  the 
“Alltone”  process,  were  made  by  the 
Southwestern  Engraving  Co.  of  Tulsa 
in  coojjeration  with  the  World.  Red, 
yellow  and  blue  plates  were  used  in 
the  cover  illustration,  pripted  on  34- 
pound  paper  from  lOO-line  screens. 

Michigan  Election 

Officers  of  the  Michigan  Federation  | 
of  Typographical  Unions  were  re-  ' 
elected  at  the  32nd  annual  conven¬ 
tion  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  June  27. 
Officers  are:  J.  Lyle  Sage,  Battle 
Creek,  president;  Ralph  G.  Willis. 
Flint,  vice-president;  and  Harry  A.  | 
Reifin,  Detroit,  secretary-treasurer. 
Selection  of  the  1940  meeting  place  i 
was  deferred  tmtil  a  mid-year  con¬ 
ference  to  be  held  in  Lansing,  Mich. 


Bogin  Art  Director 

Philmac  Typographers  of  New  York 
City  has  announced  the  appointment 
of  Irwin  L.  Bogin  as  art  director.  For 
several  years  Mr.  Bogin  has  been  as- 
.sociated  with  the  Bauer  Type  Foun¬ 
dry.  He  has  styled  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  for  national  agencies. 


VERTICAL  ROTARY  MITERER 

PRICED  LOW.  Cuts  700  perfect 
joining  miters  an  hour  direct  from 
strip  material.  Write  for  illustrated 
circular — N  O  W. 

H.  B.  ROUSE  &  CO. 

2212  N.  Wayne  Ave.  Chicago,  Ill. 


End  guesswork  with 
Wood  Dry  Mots 
The  gray  spots  you  see 
are  optical  illusions. 
For  hard-to-hold  hall* 
tone  grays  and  tricky 
middletones,  useWood 
Dry  Mats  and  take  the 
guesswork  out  oi  your 
molding  and  casting^ 
problems.  We'll 
gladly  send  you 
a  sample  lot ! 


WOOD  FLONG 
CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS  NEW  YORK 
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£<litoti&ls  NEW  MACHINES,  NEW  METHODS 


illK  (.(>(>1)  01,1)  sr.MMKH  I  IMi:  i>  iisiuiiiy 

ass<K-iat<‘<l  with  a  sliitnp  in  ^joiu'cal  liiisiiicv>  and 
a  lfl-(lo\Mi  in  |»r(Mlncfi\'c  hiil  a  ”laiH-<‘ 

lliron^'h  the  |>a}'os  of  this  is>n<‘  of  tin'  Ktp  ii'mknt 
Ukmkw  st't'ins  to  lu'lio  tliox-  notions.  nniniH'r 
of  iK'w  <h'v<'lo|>nn‘nt >  rt'portnd  this  inontli  indicatt* 
that  progress  in  tin-  ^ra|>hi('  arts  i>  continnons 
and  that  cvt'i-y  day  kt'on.  inventivt'  minds  arc 
slndyinj;  printing  pnH-nsM's  in  order  to  achii've 
f;ieat«'r  (M'rfection  in  |>rint<'d  results  ainl  effieieney. 

Amon^  the  iiderestina  developments  was  that 
of  the  WiiniiiH'fi  Free  /Ve.v.v  \\hi<'h  within  a  space 
of  eifjhteen  hours  n'<'ently  repr<Mlu<'ed  in  tlie  i>aper 
a  four-color  photograph  of  tlie  Kin}!  itnd  (-jueen's 
visit  to  the  eitv.  Other  |)ajK'rs.  notahiy  the 
(’liicdf/o  Trihmu'.  have  made  fast  sim'ciI  with 
thnH'-eolor  jdates.  hut  the  Free  iVess  claims  it 
is  the  first  paper  on  the  continent  to  make  such  a 
s|MH'd  record  with  a  four-color  repr<Klu<'tion. 
Kva'ry  dej>artment  handlin}>:  the  plates  was  on  its 
toes  and  all  (h'tails  were  worked  out  in  ailvanee. 
.\nother  development  which  has  to  <lo  with 


photo-enf’iaviii}’  is  the  announeement  of  tlie  ln}>h- 
speed  automatie  vaeuum  printin}>  frann-  usiii}*  the 
new  water-eooleil  mercury  lamp,  jierfeeted  l»\ 
.Arthur  11.  (laelH'l  of  Xeir  York  Post .  Mr.  (iaeln'I's 
device  will  .sikiii  Ih'  in  daily  u.se  in  the  plant  of  the 
JncF.sourille  (Fla.)  Thnes-V ii'kiii,  ami  another  !> 
hein}>  built  for  the  Fost. 

.\n  interesting  (h-vii-e  which  has  <{r<'atl\  im- 
pi'ovi'il  the  ap|H‘aranee  of  advertisements  in 
Pt'oria  Joiiriial-Traii.srript  is  the  small  I'leetrie 
stencil  cutter  de.scrilK'd  on  another  j»a};i'.  which 
prcdnci's  lar<!e  headin}>.s.  price  marks,  trade  marks, 
etc.,  from  cardboard  or  other  material,  jivin'!  the 
I'ffect  of  hand-letterin}>  without  the  expense  of 
an  en}!ravin}>.  .Adverti.sers  are  pleased  and  even 
expand  their  spa<e  in  order  to  use  these  larj'e. 
attractive  headings. 

.V  new  Mergenthaler  development  is  the  .Model 
.‘kS  LinotyiH*  which  accoinimMlates  four  “-i-channel 
Linolite  magazines.  wider  than  the  regular 

7 “i -channel  magazines.  Milwauki'e  Saw  T  rimmer 
( 'or|M)ration  has  a  new  com|K>sing  riMim  saw  for 


small  dailies  and  commercial  iilaius.  \  ,  , 
methoil  of  making  engraving  plates  i,  reiKin^ 
from  Kngland.  the  Keliher  I’rocess  lt|(K-ks.  wlij, 
will  1k'  introduced  into  this  countrv. 

.Vnother  innovation  is  the  Kut  l,o\  sy>tt.||,  f 
holding  plates  to  bases.  From  Miiston  , 

news  of  a  new  machine,  the  (irout  ('< muter  .\(t 
ator.  which  counts  papers  as  thev  come  from' 
press.  Sales  are  Imiug  handled  lhr<iii);li  t 
Seri  PI  )s- Howard  Supply  (dmpany.  lae..  X, 
^ork. 

In  addition  there  are  nunu'rous  reiHirt.s  thi, 
week  of  newspapers  expanding  their  plant  fadli 
ties,  installing  new  e(|uipment.  new  fonts  of  tj^je, 
changing  to  more  niiHlern  ty|K‘  and  headline  drfsv 
.Vmong  the  latter  are  Portland  Orefiniiian  and 
Hoxton  Herald  and  Traveler. 

We  make  no  claim  that  the  foregoing  ILstio}; 
more  than  touches  the  surface  of  the  iiropesv 
that  is  going  on  in  the  newspaiH'r  prlntini; 
field,  but  it  is  evidence  enough  that  the  maHi 


Weekly  Makes  Fast 
Time  on  Extra 


Papers  Off  Press  41/2 
Minutes  After  Trial 
Verdict  Is  Reached 


A  complete  “extra"’  issued  in  exact¬ 
ly  four  minutes  and  30  seconds  after 
the  foreman  of  a  criminal  trial  jury 
had  read  the  verdict — that  is  the  speed 
record  made  June  8  by  the  Smyth 
County  News,  weekly  new.spaper  pub¬ 
lished  at  Marion.  Va..  by  Robert  Lane 
Ander.son.  This  record  means  that 
only  four  and  a  half  minutes  had 
elapsed  after  the  jury’s  verdict  was 
read  by  the  time  the  first  copies  of 
the  extra  were  on  sale  at  the  court¬ 
house,  nearly  four  blocks  from  the 
newspaper  plant. 

The  55  copies,  carried  by  two  news¬ 
boys  in  the  first  sale,  went  like  “the 
proverbial  hot  cakes,”  as  Publisher 
Ander.son  commented. 

Son  of  Sherwood  Anderson 

Daily  newspapers,  which  boast  of 
their  si>eed  in  issuing  extra  editions, 
will  find  that  metropolitan  ingenuity 
and  enterprise  have  rivals  in  the 
community  newspaper  field — at  least 
at  Marion,  Va..  where  Publisher  An¬ 
derson,  son  of  Sherwood  Anderson, 
the  author,  also  publishes  the  Marion 
Democrat.  In  between  his  newspaper 
jobs  he  finds  time  for  his  work  as 
president  of  the  Young  Democrat 
clubs  of  Virginia. 

Publisher  Anderson  and  his  staff 
are  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  extra 
edition’s  story  of  the  trial  gave  the 
exact  prison  term  and  the  exact  time 
in  minutes  the  jury  was  deliberating 
its  verdict.  The  press  was  held  one 
hour  and  10  minutes  to  score  the  beat. 

“The  story  of  the  trial  carried  in 
the  extra  was  very  complete,  occupy¬ 
ing  a  total  of  101  column  inches  of 
news  space,  plus  picture  space  on  the 
front  page,”  Anderson  reports.  “The 
picture  was  ‘stolen’  over  the  top  of  a 
police  car  at  a  distance  and  was  en¬ 
larged  to  three-column  size  in  our 
photo-engraving  plant. 

“We  worked  it  this  way:  when  ar¬ 
gument  of  counsel  ended  and  the  jury 
v.ent  out  at  3:33  p.m.,  Susie  Olinger. 
my  a.ssistant,  took  my  place  at  the 
press  table  in  the  courtroom  and  I 
high-tailed  it  for  the  office  where  I 
wrote  the  lead.  Previously,  during 
lunch  hour,  I  had  complete  the  ’B’ 
copy  on  the  testimony.  We  played  a 
.strong  news  hunch  and  set  the  head 


for  a  20-year  sentence,  writing  the 
lead  to  match  and  giving  the  time  the 
jury  was  out  as  45  mintes.  They 
foxed  us  on  that.  Alternate  heads  for 
5.  10,  15  and  25  years  were  set  up  and 
kept  standing  beside  the  press. 

“The  Linotype  machine  was  set  for 
10-point  on  26*/s-em  slug  for  revisions 
in  the  lead  when  the  verdict  came 
through.  Trial  copies  were  then  run 
and  the  press  made  ready. 

"The  family  car  was  parked  in  front 
of  the  shop,  headed  for  the  court¬ 
house.  When  the  press  started,  so  did 


the  motor  of  the  car.  When  Miss  Olin- 
ger’s  flash  came  through,  only  one 
line,  the  number  of  minutes  the  jury 
was  out,  had  to  be  re-set.  On  an  old 
cylinder  press,  of  course,  we  were  not 
hampered  by  stereo  delays  but  made 
the  change  on  the  bed  of  the  press. 

“Our  press  produces  22  papers  a 
minute  and  55  were  run  in  the  first 
batch,  a  total  of  two  and  one-half 
minutes  press  time  out  of  the  four 
and  one-half.  When  we  got  to  the 
courthouse  the  crowd  was  just  leav¬ 
ing  the  courtroom  and  the  defendant’s 


Plaque  fo  Library  Founder  Unveiled 


Left  fo  right:  Thomas  Roy  Jones,  Dr.  C.  C.  Williamson,  director  of  libraries  of  Columbia 
University,  Mrs.  Grace  Bulleh,  Frederic  W.  Goudy  and  Gilbert  T.  Hodges. 


The  American  Type  Founders  Lib¬ 
rary  of  Printing  was  dedicated  to 
public  use  June  26  at  exercises  in  the 
main  library  of  Columbia  University, 
New  York.  About  seventy-five  per¬ 
sons  representing  the  printing  trade 
were  present.  The  library  contains 
more  than  80,000  volumes  and  his¬ 
toric  documents  pertaining  to  the  his¬ 
tory  and  art  of  printing. 

Representative  of  the  largest  collec¬ 
tion  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  the  lib¬ 
rary  was  founded  about  30  years  ago 
by  Henry  Lewis  Bullen.  former  cura¬ 
tor,  who  died  in  May,  1938.  The  cere¬ 
monies  were  marked  by  the  unveiling 
of  a  bronze  memorial  plaque  in  his 
name.  The  plaque,  in  the  form  of  an 
open  book  with  an  inscription  to  the 
founder,  was  unveiled  by  his  widow. 


wife  lay  on  the  floor  in  a  dead  fain: 

“When  the  extras  were  put  on  saie 
the  town  was  pop-eyedl" 

About  six  years  ago,  upon  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  a  murder  trial.  Publisher  An¬ 
derson  and  his  staff  issued  an  exua 
edition,  not  quite  as  complete  as 
one  issued  June  8,  in  exactly  sever 
minutes,  but  at  that  time  the  news¬ 
paper  plant  was  located  only  half  a 
block  from  the  courthouse. 


“The  boys  were  bound  they’d  be« 
that  record  and  they  did.”  Andersor 
remarked. 


Inlertypes  Installed 


Mrs.  Grace  R.  Bullen. 

Thomas  R.  Jones,  president  of 
American  Type  Founders,  Inc.,  pre¬ 
sided.  Other  speakers  included  Gil¬ 
bert  T.  Hodges,  chairman  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  board  of  the  New  York  Sun. 
and  Frederic  W.  Goudy.  typae  design¬ 
er.  Mr.  Jones  stressed  the  power  of 
printing  as  a  social,  political  and 
economic  force. 

Mr.  Hodges  emphasized  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  advertising  as  a  prerequisite 
for  a  free  press  and  Mr.  Goudy  dis¬ 
cussed  the  importance  of  research  for 
the  printer  and  type  designer. 

The  library  has  been  housed  since 
1936  in  the  main  building  of  the  Col¬ 
umbia  Library  under  the  supervision 
of  Dr.  C.  C.  Williamson,  director  of 
libraries. 


The  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
Boston,  has  ordered  four  more  Inter- 
types,  two  model  B’s  and  two  C's 
Upon  the  arrival  of  the  new  machines 
H.  Stanger,  the  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent,  will  have  ten  Intertypes  ir. 
his  battery.  Wyndel  Wyman  is  fore¬ 
man  and  Park  Gongaware  is  machinis' 
for  this  daily.  One  or  more  Inter-  , 
types  have  recently  been  ordered  by 
the  following:  Apache  County  Inde¬ 
pendent-News,  St.  Johns.  Ariz.;  As-  j 
toria  (Ore.)  Astorian-Budget:  Beam 
and  Bermender,  Inc.,  New  York 
Beard  Printing  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich..  . 
Sacramento  (Cal.)  Bee:  Princetor 
(Ill.)  Bureau  County  Republican-  , 
Carpenter  and  Morehouse.  Amherst. 
Mass.;  Centre  Linotypers,  Inc.,  New 
York  City;  City  Printing  Co.,  Phis' 
burgh.  Pa.;  Clay  Printing  Co.,  L«t' 
ington,  Ky.;  Cornelius  Printing  (-o- 
Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Crown  Printmg 
Co.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.;  Lynn  (Ind-) 
Herald:  Herald- Journal.  Greensboro, 
Ga.;  Herald-Traveler,  Boston,  Mass-, 
Journal,  Draper,  Utah;  M.  Kallis  ano 
Co.,  Local,  Cornwall,  N.  Y.;  Ha^ 
Newman,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  C.  H.  ^ 
vins  Printing  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

News,  Mankato,  Minn.;  Phonograpn 
St.  Paul,  Neb.;  Post-Tribune,  Ga^ 
Ir;d.;  Register,  East  Syracuse,  ^ 

Republican,  Belvidere,  Ill-;  Gus  Rus¬ 
sell,  Atlanta.  Ga.;  E.  J.  Schlegel.  Port-  t 
land.  Ore.;  Sovereign  Grace  Publica¬ 
tions,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Star,  Glen 
dale.  Cal.;  Sunset  Press.  San  Fr®"' 
cisco.  Cal.;  Tribune,  Johnstown. 

Union  Democrat,  Sonora,  Cal.;  Spring 
field  (Ill.)  State- Journal. 


Inslalls  Auloplale 


The  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citico-Pa 
triot  recently  purchased  a  Pony  Au 
toplate  from  the  Wood  Newspal^t 
Machinery  Corporation.  Plainne 
M  .T 
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Wilter  Moeri 


[inion  Man  Named 
0  Mediation  Board 

Walter  Moers  of  Lansing  State 
Journal  1$  Selected  by 
&0V.  L.  D.  Dickinson 

Lansing-  Mich..  July  3^ — Michigan’s 
A  mediation  board  to  which  em- 
ver-employe  disputes  are  to  be  re¬ 
ferred  on  a  vol¬ 
untary  basis  un¬ 
der  the  newly 
enacted  labor  re¬ 
lations  law  has 
a  typographical 
union  member  in 
the  person  of 
Walter  Moers,  a 
typesetter  e  m  - 
ployed  for  the 
past  several 
years  by  the 
Lansing  State 
Journal.  after¬ 
noon  daily. 

Mr.  Moers  is  the  only  labor  repre- 
.dtive  of  the  three-member  board, 
e  is  especially  well-qualified  to 
rve  however,  because  of  his  broad 
::.iiy  in  organized  labor  ranks  and 
familiarity  with  the  problems 
-:ch  the  new  board  will  be  expected 
to  solve.  Only  36  years  old,  Mr. 
Moers  is  secretary  of  the  Lansing 
Federation  of  Labor,  vice-president  of 
Lansing  Typographical  Union,  Local 
(2.  and  a  delegate  to  the  Lansing  fed¬ 
eration.  the  Lansing  Labor  Temple 
ssociation.  the  Allied  Printing  Trades 
Council,  the  Michigan  Federation  of 
Labor.  Michigan  Federation  of  Typo- 
iraphical  Unions,  and  Lansing  Print- 
•.?  Trades  association. 

Appointed  by  Governor 
.Appointments  to  the  board,  whose 
T.bers  were  confirmed  by  the  state 
ite  when  it  met  for  sine  die  ad- 
:rnment  of  the  regular  legislative 
'icn  June  29-30,  were  made  by  Gov. 
-■:fn  D.  Dickinson. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  board  will 
mediately  assume  jurisdiction  in  a 
•mber  of  cases,  notification  of  inten- 
to  strike  having  been  filed  in  up- 
of  a  dozen  cases  before  the 
mber.s  had  been  confirmed.  All  of 
r  unions  filing  notice,  Mr.  Moers 
are  CIO  affiliates.  Other  mem- 
■ of  the  board  are  Arthur  Raab. 
■■  't  real  estate  man,  and  A.  C.  Lap- 
-■  Detroit  lawyer.  They  are  al- 
'*fd  $20  per  day  each  for  active  ser- 
up  to  a  S5.000  annual  limit. 

Mr.  Moers  first  entered  labor  ranks 
'  years  ago  as  an  automobile  plant 
‘  '!(er.  This,  of  course,  was  at  a 
when  no  organization  prevailed 
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in  that  field.  A  few  years  later  he  en¬ 
tered  the  employ  of  the  State  Journal 
as  an  apprentice  printer  in  a  then 
non-union  shop.  He  learned  the 
printing  trade  thoroughly,  however, 
and  eventually  joined  the  Lansing 
typographical  local.  He  spent  ap- 
pi'oximately  two  years  each  in  Detroit 
and  Chicago,  w'orking  in  job  shops, 
finally  returning  to  Lansing  a  few 
years  ago.  The  Journal  composing 
room  is  now  a  union  shop. 

Mr.  Moers  is  married  and  is  the 
father  of  one  daughter. 

All  Institute 
Grads  Placed 

Eleven  Rochester  Athenaeum 
Youths  Get  Printing  Jobs 
in  N.  Y.  State 

All  members  of  the  first  graduating 
class  of  the  new  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lishing  and  Printing  of  the  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  Athenaeum  and  Mechanics  In¬ 
stitute  are  secure  in  positions  after 
completing  the  two-year  curriculum. 

Graduates  and  their  places  of  em¬ 
ployment  are  Jack  Salerno.  Rochester 
Democrat  and  Chronicle:  Jack  Au- 
mann,  Clyde  Eagle;  Edward  Blair, 
Malone  Telegram:  William  Driscoll, 
Board  of  Education  Printing  Depart¬ 
ment,  Rochester;  Frank  Gambacorta, 
Akron  News:  Joseph  Horner.  Buffalo 
Branch.  American  Type  Founders 
Co.;  Craig  Nichols.  Gouverneur  Trib¬ 
une-Press:  Wilson  Payne,  Silver  Creek 
Creeker:  Angelo  Sportelli,  Oakfield 
Independent:  Kenneth  Cooper,  Clyde 
Herald;  and  Alan  Taylor,  Rochester 
Evening  News. 

Positions  cover  most  of  the  printing 
field,  and  include  layout,  machine 
composition,  hand  composition  and 
presswork  in  commercial  and  news¬ 
paper  plants,  and  in  the  job  depart¬ 
ments  of  newspapers. 

Theses  reported  on  by  graduates 
include  library  and  practical  research 
on  Work-Ups,  Their  Cause  and  Pre¬ 
vention;  The  Linotype;  Maintaining 
Register  on  the  Press;  The  Graphic 
Arts  Processes;  Causes  and  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Offset;  and  Sales  Methods  in 
Printing. 

Early  registration  has  been  urged 
for  the  term  beginning  in  September. 
Catalogs  are  available  for  the  asking. 

Has  Engraving  Plant 

The  Dunedin  (Fla.)  Times  has  in¬ 
stalled  an  engraving  plant,  a  Lectro- 
cut.  distributed  by  the  Western  News¬ 
paper  Union.  TTie  plant  was  pur¬ 
chased  through  the  Atlanta  branch  by 
C.  W.  Cleary,  publisher  of  the  Times, 
after  inspecting  plants  in  Atlanta  and 
1  Chicago. 
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Mergenthaler  Has 
New  Machine 

Model  33  Accommodates  Four 
72-Channel  Magazines 

The  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany  has  announced  a  new  Blue 
Streak  model,  the  Model  33  Extra- 
Range  Display  Linotype. 

The  new  machine  accommodates 


channel  auxiliary  magazines  and 
often  necessitated  the  use  of  sorts 
trays. 

The  four  magazines  may  be  short 
ones  (with  12  matrices  to  the  chan¬ 
nel),  each  with  its  own  entrance,  or 
may  be  full-length,  as  desired. 

The  new  machine  may  be  equipped 
with  various  Blue  Streak  features,  in¬ 
cluding  the  self-quadder  and  the  six- 
mold  disk. 


Zink  Ink" 


A  new  product  called  Zink  Ink  to 
be  used  by  daily  newspapers  and 
others  wishing  to  write  information 
on  the  back  of  plates  before  filing  in 
the  library  has  been  announced  by 
E.  E.  Augustine  Engraving  Company, 
Marshalltown,  la.  The  ink  makes  a 
deep  black  permanent  mark  that  will 
not  wash  off  with  water,  gasoline,  etc., 
Mr.  Augustine  says,  and  can  only  be 
removed  by  scraping  or  grinding. 


Adds  4  Kellys 


The  new  Model  33  Linotype 

four  72-channel  Linolite  magazines 
that  are  35%  wider  than  regular  72- 
channel  magazines  and  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  compose  at  single-keyboard 
sf>eed  type  faces  up  to  and  including 
normal  width  36  proints. 

It  is  now  possible  to  set  from  72- 
channel  magazines  type  faces  that 
formerly  could  be  run  only  in  55- 
channel  main  magazines  or  in  34- 


A  carload  of  Kelly  Clippers,  said  to 
be  this  year’s  largest  single  order  for 
new  printing  equipment,  has  just  been 
shipped  to  Federal  Printing  Company, 
Cleveland.  With  the  installation  these 
four  new  high-speed  presses,  Federal 
Printing  Company  will  be  able  to 
turn  out  even  "onion  skin’’  paper  at  a 
high  rate  of  sp>eed. 


Mackey  Speaks 


At  the  convention  of  the  National 
Office  Management  Association  held 
at  the  Hotel  New  Yorker,  June  13, 
J.  T.  Mackey,  Mergenthaler  presi¬ 
dent.  spoke  on  "Human  Relationships 
in  Management.’’ 
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Horler  Promoted 

Named  General  Sales  Manager 
Of  Cutler-Hammer 

G.  S.  Crane,  vice-president  in  charge 
of  sales  and  engineering  for  Cutler- 
Hammer,  Inc..  Milwaukee,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  motor 
I  —  control  appara- 

"N,  his,  has  just  an- 

X  nounced  the  ap- 

Ut  1  pointment  of  B. 

I  M.  Horter  as 

■HPl  general  sales 

1  manager  for  the 

:  4  company.  In  his 

new  duties,  Mr. 
Horter  will  have 
direct  supervi- 
of  sales 

the  company 
B.  M.  Horter  through  its  24 

selling  territorie.s 
throughout  the  country. 

Prior  to  his  new  appointment,  Mr 
Horter  was  in  charge  of  the  resale 
.sales  division  at  the  Milwaukee  head¬ 
quarters  and  has  had  a  wide  back¬ 
ground  of  experience  with  the  com¬ 
pany,  holding  a  number  of  patents  on 
motor  control  apparatus.  He  first 
joined  Cutler-Hammer  as  a  sales  en¬ 
gineer  in  the  Philadelphia  territory', 
a  position  he  maintained  until  1921 
when  he  was  given  the  responsibility 
of  opening  a  new  sales  territory  in 
the  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.,  region.  After 
that  Mr.  Horter  was  appointed  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  England  sales  terri¬ 
tory  and  was  located  in  Boston.  In 
1934  he  was  called  to  the  headquarters 
of  the  company  at  Milwaukee  to  be¬ 
come  manager  of  re.sale  sales  and  has 
held  this  position  until  his  present 
appointment  as  general  sales  man¬ 
ager. 

Seeger,  Harwood  Promoted 

Mr.  Crane  also  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  E.  W.  Seeger  as  manager 
of  the  development  deportment,  and 
P.  B.  Harwood  as  manager  of  engi¬ 
neering  department  for  the  com¬ 
pany. 

Mr.  Seeger  was  formerly  in  charge 
of  the  production  engineering  depart¬ 
ment  and  now  becomes  responsible  for 
the  company’s  development  activities. 
He  has  been  closely  associated  with 
the  development  of  new  apparatus  and 
holds  a  considerable  number  of 
patents  on  motor  control  apparatus. 

Mr.  Harwood  has  been  with  the 
Cutler-Hammer  Company  for  over  20 
years.  After  serving  in  the  engineer¬ 
ing  department  he  was  made  assistant 
supervisor  in  charge  of  steel  mill  con¬ 
trol,  then  general  suporvisor  in  charge 
of  engineering.  Following  this  he  was 
made  assistant  in  charge  of  production 
engineering  department,  a  position  he 
held  until  his  present  appointment  as 
manager  of  engineering  department. 


( &  G  Sawliner 

New  Machine  Announced  by 

Milwaukee  Corporation 

The  Milwaukee  Saw  Trimmer  Cor- 
ptoration  of  Milwaukee  has  announced 
a  new  composing  room  saw  designed 
and  built  to  sell  at  a  low  price.  The 
new  .saw  is  called  the  C&G  Sawliner 


Flinn  President 


Tandy  G.  Flinn,  Montgomery,  Ala., 
was  elected  president  of  the  Southern 
Master  Printers  Federation  at  the  final 
busine.ss  session  at  Hollywood  Beach 
Hotel.  Hollywood.  Fla.,  recently. 
Forest  R.  Lloyd  of  Miami,  was  chosen 
vice-president,  and  V.  C.  Garriott. 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  was  re-elected  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer.  The  retiring  presi¬ 
dent  is  Charles  E.  Band,  Sp>artanburg, 
S.  C.  E.  A.  Koester,  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  heads  the  new  board  of  directors. 
Other  members  are  George  G.  Fetter, 
Jr.,  Louisville,  Ky.;  John  T.  Upton 
and  Tom  L.  Ketchings,  both  of  New 
Orleans,  La.;  S.  T.  Brown.  Memphis, 
Tenn.;  W.  C.  Guy,  Little  Rock,  Ark.; 
James  G.  Smith,  Jr.,  Birmingham, 
Ala.;  J.  M.  Blalock,  Columbia.  S.  C., 
and  Alex  Dittler,  Atlanta.  Ga. 


and  is  esp)ecially  adapted  for  use  in 
the  small  newspapers  and  commercial 
plants  and  as  an  auxiliary  saw  in  the 
larger  offices. 

A  special  cabinet  has  been  designed 
for  the  Sawliner  providing  storage 
space  for  double  column  galleys,  strip 
material,  cuts  and  base.  It  will  also  be 
furnished  mounted  on  wheels  for  use 
in  ad  alleys.  As  a  bench  model  it  can 
be  used  on  any  make-up  table  or  work 
bench. 

The  feature  of  this  saw  is  the  ab- 
.sence  of  trimmer  knives.  The  new 
C&G  Trimosteel  Saw  Blade  cuts  slugs 
and  metal  so  smoothly  trimmer  knives 
are  not  required  on  the  average  type 
of  work.  Not  having  trimmers,  the 
necessity  for  raising  and  lowering  the 
table  or  saw  head  is  eliminated  and 
either  slugs,  typehigh  stereotypies  or 
wood  can  be  cut  without  distributing 
the  height  of  the  table  or  the  saw 
blade. 

The  new  saw  is  built  of  fabricated 
steel,  giving  strength  without  the 
weight  of  heavy  castings.  The  steel 
housing  completely  encloses  the  motor 
and  pulley  that  drives  the  ball  bearing 
mandrel. 

Equipment  includes  a  72-pica  gauge 
with  finger  tip  control  for  adjustment 
to  points.  The  saw  was  demonstrated 
for  the  first  time  at  the  ANPA  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference  in  Philadelphia. 

N.  E.  Group  to  Meet 

Mechanical  Conference  to  Be 
Held  In  New  London 

The  first  annual  convention  of  the 
newly  organized  New  England  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference,  composed  of  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  of  New  England  daily  news¬ 
papers,  will  be  held  in  New  London, 
Conn.,  in  October. 

Many  mechanical  department  ex¬ 
ecutives  attended  a  recent  meeting  at 
the  Nashua,  N.  H.,  Country  Club  with 
Burtt  Warren,  publisher,  and  FrancLs 
W.  Brittain,  mechanical  superintend¬ 
ent,  of  the  Nashua  Telegraph,  as  hosts, 
A  banquet  preceded  the  meeting. 


Vacation  With  Pay 

One-week  vacations  with  pay  have 
been  granted  all  regular  members  of 
the  Toledo  Blade  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  who  have  been  with  the  p>ap>er 
a  year  or  more.  Additional  benefits 
this  summer  will  be  the  extra  work 
given  subs  because  of  the  vacations 
of  the  “regulars.” 

Photo  Double  Truck 

London  Times  Used  Special 

Attachments  on  Job 

The  sp>ecial  United  States  Number 
of  the  London  Times,  June  8,  has  been 
called  another  step  forward  in  news- 
pjap>er  printing.  The  two  centre  pages, 
measuring  on  the  printing  surface 
34  in.  x  20  in.  over-all,  gave  the  ap- 
pjearance  of  one  complete  spread  of 
pictures  in  half-tone.  Actually  the 
illustrations  were  in  separate  sections, 
the  two  stereo  plates  being  divided  by 
a  very  small  gap. 

Sp)ecial  attachments  to  the  Auto¬ 
plates  and  printing  presses  were  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  production  of  this  dou¬ 
ble  page  following  considerable  ex- 
p)erimental  work  in  the  Times  office. 
The  pictures  were  specially  selected 
and  prepared  so  that  the  division 
would  show  as  little  as  possible.  The 
conjunction  of  stereo  plates  on  the 
printing  press  in  this  way  points  to 
considerable  possibilities  in  layout 
design,  the  Times  believes. 


Joins  Union 


Burke  Reelected 

J.  Frank  Burke  was  installed  for 
his  sixth  term  as  president  of  the 
Lowell  (Mass.)  Typographical  Union 
June  1. 


N.  E.  Typos  Meet 

Conference  Asks  For 
Peace  Between  CIO  and  AR. 

Adopting  a  resolution  urging 
cials  of  the  American  Federation 
Labor  and  the  Congress  for  Indu 
trial  Organization  to  effect  a  pea., 
which  will  bring  unity  and  hanno:, 
to  the  labor  movement  in  the  Unite- 
States,  the  thirtieth  annual  convent:  ■ 
of  the  New  England  Conference  oi 
Typographical  Unions  concluded 
four-day  session  in  Lawrence,  Miv 
June  27. 

The  gathering  of  delegates  fre 
every  state  in  New  England  also  wer 
on  record  as  in  favor  of  legislati® 
controlling  the  sale  of  munitkos  to 
private  firms  and  corporations;  op. 
posed  to  any  changes  in  the  Wagner 
Labor  Law  at  the  present  time,  and 
urging  that  a  universal  wage  minimis 
of  32>/2  cents  per  hour  be  adopted  in 
the  cotton  textile  industry. 

The  convention  re-elected  the  fol¬ 
lowing  New  England  officers:  Charles 
M.  Lyon,  of  Lynn,  president:  Judsr 
D.  Nichols,  Portland,  Me.,  first  vice- 
president;  Herbert  Murray,  Stamfori 
Conn.,  second  vice-president:  Erne" 
J.  Dubois,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  thin 
vice-president:  Jesse  W.  Buss.  Cor 
cord,  N.  H.,  .secretary-treasurer. 

Monotype  Section 

Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Coir, 
pany  has  recently  issued  an  eigh' 
page  section  on  Monotype  mach; 
composition  faces  to  be  inserted  in  - 
Monotype  Specimen  Book.  The  fc 
recently  moved  its  New  York  ofc 
to  larger  quarters  at  396  Broadna; ' 
telephone  Canal  6-19.36  The  mar- 
ager  is  T.  G.  Ca.ssels. 


The  pressroom  force  of  the  Wichita 
Eagle,  only  unorganized  mechanical 
department  of  the  newspaper,  recently 
became  affiliated  with  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assis¬ 
tants  Union  and  negotiations  are  now 
pending  with  the  Eagle  for  a  contract. 
Albert  Offenstein  is  chapel  chairman. 


See  These  “Equipment  Mart"  Firms 

FOR  RELIABLE  NEW  AND  USED 
EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

(Ittrnposinf!  Room  Equipment  &  Supplies 
Hood-Falco  Corp..  225  Varick  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Linotype  Maintenance  Co.,  237  Lafayette  St„  N.  Y.  C. 
Linotype  Parts  Co.,  203  Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Linotype  Supply  Co.,  335  Canal  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Montgomery  &  Bacon,  Towanda,  Penna. 

Payne  &  Walsh  Corp.,  82  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mechanical  Equipment  Supplies 

Craftsmen  Machinery  Co.,  307  Atlantic  Ave., 

Boston,  Mass. 

George  O.  Heffelmon.  406  W.  Pico.  Los  Angeles,  Calil. 
R.  Hoe  6.  Co..  Inc..  910  E.  138th  St..  N.  Y.  C. 

Graphic  Machinery  Exchange.  Inc.,  30  W.  24th  St., 
N.  Y.  C. 

Phottt-Engraving  Equipment  &  Supplies 

Chemco  Photo  Products  Co.,  230  W.  41st  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
The  Douthitt  Corp..  650  W.  Baltimore  Ave.. 

Detroit,  ^^ch. 

E.  T.  Sullebarger  Co.,  110  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Tasope'  (Dept.  A).  Tasope'  Building,  Aurora.  Mo. 

Rubber  Plate  Equipment 

H.  H.  Heinrich.  Inc..  200  Varick  St,.  N.  Y.  C. 

Details  in  **Equipment  Mart'*  of  the 

CLASSIFIED  DEPARTMENT 

Editor  6t  Publisher 

Times  Building  New  York  City 
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AHtnding  New  En9land  mechanical  meeting  were,  first  row,  left  to  right:  Burtt  E. 
Wirren,  publisher,  Nashua  Telegraph;  Harry  Zerbe,  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle  Tribune; 
Sttphan  G.  Dmitruk,  Brockton  (Mass.)  Enterprise;  Elliot  G.  Wellington,  Fitchburg 
|M«ss.)  Sentinel;  Glen  S.  Magoon,  Fitchburg  Sentinel;  Albert  Prefontaine,  Manchester 
|N.  H.)  Union  Leader;  Robert  J.  Hampton  and  Robert  L.  Gilmartin,  also  of  the  Union 
Lsider.  Second  row  (I.  to  r.):  Carlton  A.  Braga,  Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call;  Edwin  A. 
Hiitt,  Beverly  (Mass.)  Times;  Herbert  T.  Stanger,  Christian  Science  Monitor;  George  F. 
Mirshall.  Gannett  Publishing  Co.,  Portland,  Me.;  John  J.  Mahoney,  Holyoke  (Mass.) 
Trinscript;  Howard  E.  Dunsing,  Brockton  Enterprise;  Herbert  Haake,  Christian  Science 
Monitor;  Karl  G.  Engle,  Pawtucket  (R.  I.)  Times.  Third  row  (I.  to  r.):  F.  M.  Britton, 
ckolrman.  Andrew  Palmer,  Woonsocket  Call;  Harry  C.  Crighton,  secretary.  New  London 
Diy:  Harold  A.  Kirwan,  Pawtucket  Times;  R.  G.  Johnson,  Brockton  Enterprise;  John 
Liing,  president  of  the  New  England  Composing  Room  Executives;  Tim  Sullivan, 
Holyoke  Transcript;  Jos.  Lewis,  Brockton  Enterprise;  George  Harris  and  John  Robichaud 
of  the  Nashua  Telegraph. 


FRANCIS  M.  BRITTON,  production  E.  Warren  of  the  Nashua  paper.  Mr. 

manager  of  the  Nashua  (N.  H.)  Warren  spoke  brief  words  of  en- 
Telegroph  was  named  chairman  of  the  couragement  and  stressed  the  need  of 
newly  organized  New  England  Daily  meetings  for  the  exchange  of  ideas 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference  at  and  the  value  that  might  well  result 
a  meeting  held  at  Nashua  recently  from  these  conferences.  Following 
and  attended  by  production  managers  his  talk  an  open  forum  took  place, 
of  more  than  20  papers.  Walter  C.  Complete  details  of  the  fall  confer- 
Crighton.  superintendent  of  the  New  ence  program  will  be  announced  later. 
London  (Conn.)  Day  was  named  as 
OTetary. 

Need  for  such  a  conference  and  the 
apparent  advantages  of  a  general 
meeting  at  which  ideas  and  methods 
could  be  exchanged  were  discussed 
and  the  outcome  was  a  unanimous 
vote  to  hold  the  conference  in  Octo- 
ber  at  a  date  and  place  to  be  selected. 

Plans  and  arrangements  will  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  directors  and  com¬ 
mittees  which  the  chairman  was  au- 
tiiorized  to  name  at  his  convenience. 

Attending  were  representatives  of 
some  of  the  smallest  as  well  as  larger 
d  the  New  England  daily  newspapers. 

Lncluded  were  production  managers, 
superintendents  and  heads  of  me- 
cbnnical  departments. 

Before  the  meeting  the  men  made 
>  tour  of  inspection  of  the  Nashua 


Everyone  who  has  ever  worked  in  a  composing  room 
readily  agrees  that  all-slug  composition  is  the  easiest 
to  make  up,  and  the  fastest  and  safest  to  handle  at 
every  stage  between  copy  and  a  cast  stereotype  plate. 

Whether  the  operation  be  assembling  the  display 
lines,  body  matter  and  cuts  into  ads.  or  proofing,  trans¬ 
ferring  to  galley  racks,  revising,  or  making  up  pages, 
all-slug  composition  involves  fewer  hazards. 

With  all-slug  make-up,  there  are  obviously  no  lines 
to  pi,  no  price  figures  to  get  transposed  as  ads  are  go¬ 
ing  into  the  form,  no  commas,  periods,  or  decimal 
points  to  drop  out,  or  get  lost  off  the  ends  of  lines. 

Once  proofread  and  corrected,  all-slug  composition 
stays  correct— a  feature  which  contributes  largely  to 
the  peace  of  mind  of  the  mechanical  executive. 

Only  when  composition  is  all-slug  does  the  com¬ 
posing  room  reap  the  full  advantage  of  the  slug  over 
a  single  letter  as  the  unit  of  typesetting.  Ludlow  slug- 
cast,  hand-set  display  will  give  you  the  inestimable 
safety  and  efficiency  of  all-slug  make-up. 

Full  information  regarding  the  Ludlow  system, 
which  is  today  meeting  satisfactorily  the  demands  of 
hundreds  of  important  newspaper  composing  rooms, 
will  be  gladly  sent  to  you  upon  request. 
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Telegraph  plant  and  then  adjourned 
the  Na.shua  Country  Club  where 
tae  host  at  dinner  was  Publisher  B. 
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MORLILY  IUTK3N 


Manutac  turino  C  ompany 
PorlsiiHuith,  New  I  iampshire 
New  ^  «trl(  Office — 16  h.  11  Si. 


LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  COMPANY 


Chicago,  Illinois 


2032  Clybourn  Avenue 


Set  in  membeit  of  the  Ludlow  Kornok  fomily 


•> 

Linotype  cut-cost  way 


of  setting  Food  Store  Ads 


LINOTYPE 


The  following  specimens  were  set  direct  from 
the  Linotype  keyboard  without  logotypes  or 
cut  slugs.  Your  nearest  Linotype  agency  will 
supply  complete  information. 


SUGAR  PEAS  “c”.’  1 2c 

SHORTENING  r.' 2  I  9g 
NAPTHA  SOAP  3  9c 

CORN  STARCH, r,‘X.  17c 
GINGERBREAD 19c 

Minute  Tapioca  Cooking  lOc 

CigareHes  1.15 

Table  Sail  3-"”  Me 

Paper  Teweis  ISO  Xu  4c 
Peaches  *Xr  lOc 

CTC  AI^C  Porterhouse  ond 

I  Sirloin.  Choice  AlW 


CLEANSER  2  X  8c 
COFFEE  'X'X  “•  12c 
SALAD  OIL  ‘u— f  9c 


CHEESE  '-.iMIc 


Del  Monte  Corn  Con  9c 
Frends  Beans  3  c^ns  18c 
Iona  Cocoa  2  cant  11c 
Postum  22c  ®c:n  38c 

BROOM  /rH?;:..  59c 
SELOX  2  18c 


PAN  ROLLS  r  12c 

BUTTER  One-Pound,  Print  32c 

Jellies  rjr  3  -  28c 

EGGS— “-p’Cw^:^.31c 

New  Crop 

Tomatoes 14c 
POTATOES  --  35c 
CLOTHES  LINE  19c 
Condensed  Milk  T. » c°.r  10c 
Campbell’s  Soup . .  3  24c 

Pink  Salmon  2  cot  21g 

AliyQllp  WHITE  HOUSE  014-Oz.<|Qa 
VHIwUr  Select  Quality  L  Got.  IOC 

V  Va  Heinz  Diil  and  q. 
iriVlkAjlil9  Bread  and  Butter  OV 

LETTUCE  2  “  15c 


O'  8c 


Smoked  Ham 

Boraxo  cleaner 


9-12  Lbs. 


b2lc 

11c 


PEPPERS  2 1  c 

The  small  text  In  above  specimens  is  set  in  8  and  10  point  SPARTAN  DUPLICATE. 


OLEOMARG.  ^  lOe 
ALL-BRAN  igg 

PEARS  2  X’  32c 
BON  AMI  9e 

LEG  LAMB  X  13e 
Mayonnaise  ol'i'.'.  38e 

Ivory  Snow  Package  20e 

Brown  Bread  7e 
Rice  XX"  3”“  '-'-T4c 
Hires  Extract  21c 
SWISS  CHEESE  Imported  2Sc 
ARMOURS  2  X'  29c 
CALIF.  PRUNES  10c 

ASPARAGUS  Large  Bunch  15c 

TURKEYS  XX’  '■  29c 
Ribs  oi  Reel  XTu.'"  "■  36c 
Paper  Napkins  80  n°,  4c 
Orange  Juice  3  22c 

Dole  Pineapple  cV.  9c 

VINEGAR  X:  "-  ISC 
SHARP  CHEESE  22c 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY.  BROOKLYN.  NEW  YORK 


